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What IS the 


Cnproved" 


Way of Doing Business? 











The “usual” way of doing business requires extending 
terms of 30, 60 or 90 days to your trade. Your cus- 
tomer naturally wants the use of your money for the 
customary period of time. This is the ‘“‘usual’’, but 


not always the ‘improved’’ way of doing business. 


Instead of tying-up working capital in accounts re- 
ceivable, itis both possible and practical to receive cash 
as goods are shipped. Your customer gets his regular 
terms and you get immediate cash through Commer- 
cial factoring. Besides, it eliminates credit losses, 


collection expense and reduces bookkeeping costs. 


Why not learn more about this “improved” way 


of doing business? Write Commercial Factors today! 
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Draper Research 


Has Produced 
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A Laminated Dogwood Shuttle 
That is Proving as Good as 
the One-Piece Dogwood Shuttles 
You Are Now Using 
. } \ It was designed to meet the Needs of our 
| Ad ») Mills that are threatened with a Handicap to 
= 4 their War Efforts by a Shortage of Dogwood. 
| Because Winning the War calls for Co-operation 
and Because Good Shuttles are Necessary in 


the Weaving of Fabrics Needed by Our Armed 


Forces, we are reserving to ourselves no special 
rights to this Shuttle. 


We Offer It 


to the Industry 
to All Shuttle-Makers 


If it proves the solution of the impending 
ganas problem and helps the Textile Industry in its 
— wom War Effort, we will be amply repaid. 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Athkanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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STAYS ON 
mere), |:M:tep.¢ 


OOLER RUNNING comb- 

boxes, new freedom from oil 
throw, reduced stock spoilage, 
fewer lubrications, does not sepa- 
rate in the face of long, continu- 
ous churning... these are proven 
results of lubricating with Texaco 
Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon stays on loom 
cranks, top rolls of roving and 
spinning frames. Resists thinning 
out, creeping and splattering. 


The outstanding performance 


STAYS OFF 
CARD CLOTHING 


ALL OUT ON WAR PRODUCTION, high speed machinery in this modern mill gets 
the finest “life’’ insurance obtainable. It is lubricated 100% with TEXACO. 


that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel has 
made it preferred by prominent 
mills in every textile area. 

These Texaco users enjoy many 
benefits that can also be yours. A 
Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate ... just phone 
the nearest of more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

%& More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 


% More locomotives and cars inthe U. S. 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 
te More revenue airline miles in the U., S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


% More buses, more bus lines and more 


bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 





TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS *® HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


2 
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These are the war-time facts about 


WESTVACO CAUSTIC SODA 


As one of America’s important chlorine producers, Westvaco 


is Operating at maximum capacity for the war effort. 
Co-product is Westvaco Caustic Soda. 


With continued peak production of Westvaco Chlorine, we 
have every reason to believe that we can provide the full 
requirements of old and new users of Westvaco Caustic 


Soda, both as to quantity and quality. 








WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. Greenville, S. C. Newark, Calif. 














by the tlundeds 


MERICAS LARGEST PLANTS 


ApoPT G.T.MI. INDUSTRIAL RUBBER CONSERVATION PLAN 








Key executives acclaim Goodyear-developed procedure 






that can prolong life of rubber products as much as 


50%. Get your plant started now. No charge. 


N a few short weeks the 

Goodyear Rubber Prod- 
ucts Conservation Plan has 
become American industry's 
first line of defense against 
the rubber shortage. 


More than a thousand top 
operating men from major 
manufacturing companies have 
enthusiastically endorsed the plan, 
at meetings held, in fifty cities from 
coast to coast, by the G.T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


So impressed have they been by its 
rubber-saving possibilities, many 
asked the G.T.M. to come into their 
plants and explain the program in 
detail to the mechanical staffs. 
Upwards of 200 of these individual 
plant meetings have now been held, 
and many more are scheduled. 


That is the verdict of industry on 
the Goodyear plan — a practical 
program for conserving your now 
almost irreplaceable rubber prod- 
ucts and prolonging their life many 
extra months. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL 
The Goodyear conservation pro- 
gram consists of three simple, easy- 
to-follow steps: 


“Goodyear Wages War on Waste” — 
a graphic, educational slide film 
which illustrates to your men, 
plainly and clearly, recommended 
* conservation practices. 


Practical plant demon 
strations by the G.T.M. 
— what to look for, how 


SO. . 


to inspect and what measures to take 
to give hose, belts and other prod- 
ucts longer life. 


‘(;oodyear Industrial Rubber Prod- 
ucts Conservation” manual—a fully 
illustrated 40-page book, telling 
exactly how to make repairs, and 
filled with suggestions for saving 
rubber — left with your operating 
men for their guidance. 


HOW TO GET THE PROGRAM 
To have the G.T.M. hold a rubber 


conservation meeting at 
your plant, simply 
write us today, and 


MECHANICAL GOODS 
> —/, 














With this 40-page manual, 
“Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Conser- 
vation,” your men have 
complete instructions for 
salvaging rubber prod- 
ucts. It’s furnished free—to 
designated operating men. 








a definite date will be set. 
There is no charge for 


this service; it is not necessary 











that you be a Goodyear customer 
— it is all part of Goodyear’s effort 
to help the nation save rubber. To 
arrange for your meeting, or obtain 
copy of the manual, write: Goodyear, 
Industrial Conservation Dept. E-3, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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The WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
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You Have A Choice When You Use 


OTHER 





Ahcovel 
Substantive 
Softener 


2 
Ahcobinder-T 
- 


Ahcobond-S 


Ahcowet-SM 
Wetting Out 
Agent 


Resynon 
: Finishing 
| Compounds 


Concental 
Softener 


Sizing and 
Printing Gums 


Heavy 
Chemicals 





NEW YORK 


) 


, Wy ged 


SII~ 


One formula does not fit all water 
repellent requirements any more 
than one suit of clothes fits all men. 


That’s why we give you a CHOICE 


of formulas, when you use Ahcopel. 


* 


If desired, we make the emulsion 
mildew resistant, to Government 
specifications. The degree of water 
repellency can also be regulated to 


needs. 


* 


The wide adaptability and the effi- 
ciency of Ahcopel are due to our long 
experience in this field. Ahcopel was 
one of the first water repellents devel- 
oped in this country. 


* BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * 











MILITARY 
USES FOR 
AHCOPEL 





Uniforms 


~~ 
ee 
> es ; 
L “a 
; P Racae 
— - y) Q 
“a, 


Shelter Tents 





Parachute Cords 


ARTOLD-HOFFMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


Estabiished 1815 PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
CHARLOTTE 
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a “BUYING DISPERSION” is having too many sources of supply. It unneces- 


« 
-* 
=" 
a 
=~" 


Rae “net sarily multiplies interviews, correspondence, orders, invoices and clerical 


—— er on 3 SS work, divides responsibility, and destroys the interest of suppliers. Some 
dispersion is unavoidable, even advisable, but CONCENTRATION will 
pay you bigger dividends, when the supplier is worthy of your confidence. 


-- 


Pr eae Concentration creates a relationship that is mutually profitable. It 
ge ane a promotes personal contacts which inspire confidence. The buyer can 


s 92243 
— 


i poe * ss “let down his guard” and the supplier is eager to serve,—to merit the 
eel faith placed in him. 

oat 7 see tsteeessets 

_— ieee ae No need to “disperse”, when buying spinning tape, braided or twisted 
ges ae uote banding, and rope (for preparatory, spinning, or twisting machinery), 
is Rai a and canvas lug straps for the weaving. You can safely concentrate your 
Bane et eS” purchases of all these products with Lambeth. In 1892 (50 years ago), 

pills: 


soon after this company was founded, we received a medal of merit at 
the Chicago World's Fair and the same product quality that earned us 
that medal has been maintained throughout the years. Lambeth Prod- 
ucts are made only one way,—the best way with the best materials. 





PATENTED 
el This new product is an outstanding 
example of Lambeth quality. It’s built 
apie up and molded in one continuous oper- 
ation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. 


Longer life results. 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 
























When you think of 
preparation, spinning, 
or weaving, think of- 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD - MASSACHUSETTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPINNING TAPE, MULE ROPE and BANDING 


Also Sales Agents for LAMBETH PRODUCTS CORP., Antrim, N. H., Makers of LUG STRAPS 






Lue Limmbith Lime 


1 SUPPLY SOURCE FOR 3 DEPARTMENTS 
PREPARATION « SPIN NING = WERVING 
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— nae - _—s RESERVE POWER 


is as decisive ai home as at the 
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| oS Front. To maintain top ma- 
| chine output and reduce pow- | 
er lossin TEXTILE MILLS 
use > s e 
Bees 





-.. SINCLAIR LILY 4 
WHITE OILS. These hikigeees 
oils give lasting lubricating 
efficiency at all spindle speeds 
and under continuous full load 


operation. Sinclair brands in- 
clude Knitting Machine Oils. 





Write for ‘* The Service Factor'’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 





Agi 








FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD : 10 West 51st Srreer , RIALTO BLDG. . 573 West PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City KANSAS City ATLANTA Fr. Worth 
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In the coming post-war era, with the return of a renewed competitive market, 
production costs will again be of vital importance. Routines which necessitate 
needless handling and transportation of material— equipment which is wasteful of 
stock, costly to operate and maintain, must be replaced with more effective and 
efficient machinery and methoas. @ Today many progressive mills are planning 
ahead—preparing blueprints, assembling data and other factual information for 
a program to Saco-Lowell-ize* immediately with the return to normal conditions. 
In this work Saco-Lowell engineers are available for consultation—ready to 


cooperate with your own mill staff in preparing the necessary data now for 


such a post-war program. 


* 1. To utilize floor space so as to achieve the ideal 
in continuity of production. 2. To coordinate all 
successive steps in processing. 3. To reduce waste, 
spoilage and useless transportation of stock. 
4. To attain the greatest economy in maintenance 


and operating costs. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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\ eat 
the “‘quality or status of taking precedence,” is Mr. Webster’s way of saying ‘“‘first things first.’? However, 














als 














defined here at Cyanamid in terms of chemical advancement and contributions to users of chemicals in 
industry. Priorities, therefore, and all the necessary limitations these must continue to imply become a patri- 
otic challenge to our resource, experience and ingenuity to help relieve critical shortages of essential chemicals. 

As a result, new Cyanamid developments have been coordinated with rapidly expanding capacities for 
greater production for the war effort. Other timely developments are serving to keep the wheels of many 
civilian industries turning. Among the latter are new formulations that may not only meet your immediate 
production needs, but which are likely to have far-reaching advantages beyond the present emergency. 
Write to Cyanamid for details. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


«f a 
: nar? 





; A Unit of American Cyanamid Company + 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
, MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sulphonated Oils + Penetrantse + Finishes + Softeners * Sizing Compounds «+ Deceresol* Wetting Agents « and other specialties for the Textile Industry 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


LUBRICATION OF ROTO-CONER* 


The lubricating system of the 
Roto-Coner* has been designed to pro- 
vide maximum protection with a mini- 
mum amount of attention. Practically all 
moving parts are completely enclosed 
and automatically lubricated by the 
splash system. 

A visible oil gauge at the head end of 
the winder shows at all times the oil level 
in the reservoirs. Small quantities can be 
added from time to time so that the 
gauge will be always half-full. A high- 
grade petroleum oil having a Saybolt vis- 
cosity of 300 seconds at 100° F. is 
recommended. 


Regular Oiling Schedule 


Once every day the drive head ball 
bearings should be lubricated (with the 
winder stopped), using the same type of 
oil as in the frames. 

The following points should be oiled 
once a week if the machine is operating 
40 hours, twice a week if running 80 
hours: traverse shaft ball bearings, con- 
veyor pulleys, conveyor and cam chains. 
The switch roller and plunger also need 
weekly oiling. At these and other points, 
an oil having a Saybolt viscosity of 120 
to 150 seconds at 100° F. is recommended. 

Mills producing °“” paper tubes at 
speeds of 500 to 600 y.p.m., should be 
sure that the tube holders are given a 
drop of oil every doff when running 
counts finer than 30s, every other doff 
when on counts coarser than 30s. 

Franklin holders require a few drops of 
oil once a month. 

Paper cone holders should be greased 
once a month, using #505 grease. Where 
the Builder is used, it should be oiled 
once a week. Wood cone bushings are to 
be oiled every 80 hours. 

It is important to wipe up any exces- 
sive oil which might drop on the bed or 
conveyor belt. Frame screws SC-1700 
should also be checked to prevent oil 
leaking onto the conveyor belts. 


Yearly Cleaning of Oil Tubes 
and Reservoirs 


Once a year the oil can be drained from 
the machine, and the oil tube, oil ring res- 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-37 


UNIVERS# 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


*Reg. U.8. Pat. Off. 


37 OF A SERIES ON 


ervoirs and connections can be cleaned. 
This will insure against any section not 
receiving ample lubrication due to the 
oil tube becoming clogged. 

With the plug at the remote end of the 
winder removed, the oil is allowed to 







place, the machine should be filled with 
15 quarts of Solnus Oil (or equivalent) 
for each 100 spindles. Oil that has been 
drained from the reservoirs can, of 
course, be used again, after it has been 
strained through a felt cone. 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


drain out. Frame caps are also removed— 
and since each fifth frame cap is as- 
sembled to the frame by means of two 
long bolts which also go through the 
Shelf Bracket Feet, the Shelf will have to 
be supported by a block located under 
the Shelf and on Cam Shaft Housing 
(Fig. 1). 

With the oil drained from the ma- 
chine, an “‘electrician’s snake’’ without 
brush should be inserted through the 
tube from remote to head end; then with 
the brush attached (Fuller Brush, Cat- 
alog #1128), it should be snaked in 
through the opening at the head end 
created by removal of the pilot motor 
and base (Fig. 2), and drawn slowly 
through the tube to the remote end. 

While drawing the brush through the 
tube, the frame connections should be 
probed with Fuller Brush, Catalog #1127 
(Fig. 3). This brush should be allowed to 
remain in the oil tube to frame connec- 
tion to prevent oil and lint being forced 
back into the frame. (This is a two-man 
job; one to draw the brush through the 
oil tube, the other to probe the con- 
nections. ) 

All excess oil in the oil reservoirs can 
be removed with a suction pump. Then, 
with the plug at the remote end back in 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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In replacing frame caps, the gaskets 
(44-6-2) should be inspected and replaced 
if damaged. 


Quarterly Check on Supply 


While the above measures need be 
taken only once a year, it is wise to check 
the frames at least once every three 
months. The oil gauge at the head end of 
the winder can be depended upon to in- 
dicate the amount of oil 1n the reservoirs, 
but this periodic inspection of all spindles 
will reveal any case of the oil tube be- 
coming clogged. 

Should a spindle be lacking oil, it will 
drop abruptly onto the traverse when the 
starting handle is pressed down. When 
such a condition prevails, oil should be 
added. The machine should also be 
checked for level and alignment (see 
“Getting the Most from Winding”’ 
No. 20). 

After allowing three or four hours for 
the oil to reach its level, another check 
should be made. If any spindles are still 
not fully supplied, it is logical to assume 
that the flow of oil between sections has 
become obstructed, in which case, the oil 
tubes and connections must be cleaned as 
related above. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 




















How Gulf Lubrication 

Service Engineers are 

giving effective — to 
improve production 











7 
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Increased Production . . . ‘'s 
by a Gulf Lubrication Servi 
department,” 

NS except for Periodic 


Increased Production . . . “\W/¢ have had complete freedom from oil Stains and have 
secured better Performance from our €quipment since we adopted Gulf Engi- 
neering recommendations,” Says a mil] Superintendent. “As a result, we have 
increased Production and lowered our Operating costs.” 

Increased Production . . . “The quality ded by a Gulf Lubrica- 


tion Sery; [ San Overseer of Weay : 
rds tel] 


lower Maintenance expense, 
Seconds reduced 50%..." 

tion Service Engineer are an 

ance of our Dobby looms, which has resulted in a 50% reduction in se€conds,”’ 
Says a Superintendent of Weaving. 

Warper Stops reduced _. - Our warper stop record Shows a big im Provement since 
Wwe adopted the *ecommendations of a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer,” 

an Overseer of Spinnin 


GULF OIL CORPORATION . GULF REFINING COMPANY . PITTSBURGH, PA 





Call in a Gulf mE 
Service Engineer to he p 
improve your production _ 
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LUBRICATION 











WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


West Warwick, Rhode Island 
SEO FIFTR AVENUE, REW VORE = ROCCE BILL, &. ¢. 
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Treats Yarn Like a Gentleman 


EMMONS HEDDLES ARE TOUGH 

























TO WEAR OUT, BUT HANDLE 
YARN SMOOTHLY 


The toughness of an Emmons heddle cuts re- 
placement costs. High tensile strength and durable 
rust-resistant coat keep it on the job longer. 

The smoothness of an Emmons heddle eye 
guards production and cloth quality. Extra polish- 
ing of streamlined surfaces prevents yarn chafing and 
warp breaks. 

To keep heddles “tough but never rough” year 
after year, Emmons’ manufacturing processes are 
carefully controlled and sample heddles are periodi- 
cally examined by a famous testing laboratory, 

Write “Emmons” in front of your next order for 
steel heddles to get the gentle strength that saves 


replacement costs and keeps yarn strong and full. a 


Se Hoe 
ae 
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BE CERTAIN ... BUY CERTIFIED 








Lawrence, Massachusetts . 





8 * Charlotte, North Carolina 

































Lawrence, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C. Products 
stocked in Charlotte and Lawrence. Reeds manu. 
factured at both plants. Branch offices: Clifton Wat- 
son, Manager of Southern Sales, George Field, Plant 
Manager, Box 2036, Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 
3-7503) .. . Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta (Tel. 

Main 2643)...Alvin Braley, Box 236, Itasca, Tex.(Tel. 

170)... W.S. Taylor, 171 Madison Ave., New York 
a(Tel. Lexington 2-6060) ... Albert R. Breen, 80 
ast Jackson Blvd., Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 





Argentina, Buenos Aires, Roberto Zander, 345 
Juan Jaures; Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, A. Polak, Caixa 
Postal 362; Chile, Valparaiso, W. L. Robinson, 
Casilla 1570; Cuba, Havana, J. M. Perez-Pena, 
Box 1611; Mexico, Mexico, D.F., Leo Lenk, 
Apartado 533; Colombia, Medellin, C. E. Halaby 
& Co., P. O. Box 139. 


See latest TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
for details on all Emmons Products 
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YOU CAN SEE THE 
EXTRA SERVICE 


An Emmons heddle frame has an 
extra number of rolled rivets that keep 
it extra-strong where extra strength is 
needed; the hand-picked, knotless lum- 
ber, with two coats of shellac; and the 
rust-proof metal that won’t catch or dis- 
color yarn. Strong construction reduces 
vibration, and there’s no buckling and 
binding at the highest speeds. 





GIVES YARN PLENTY 
OF ELBOW ROOM 


For fewer loom stops, rejects and sec- 
onds, under the stress of continuous 
operation, you want a reed providing 
free warp movement, smooth yarn pas- 
sage, without sacrificing rigidity. Em: 
mons reeds are air-spaced up to 70@ if 
required. So accurate is the spacing and 
so smooth the dents, that reed marks 
are avoided, while yarn inequalities 
cause no trouble. 


“Inspected well before shipping’? — 
by an Emmons inspector — is what this 
seal means on every shipment to you. 


Be Certain... Buy Certified 


EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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LUPOSEC P.0.D. 


A water repellent finish meet- 
ing quartermaster specifica- 
tions for waterproofing mili- 


tary fabrics. 


LUPOSEC C.U. 


A waterproofing compound 
incorporating copper as a 


mildewproofing agent. 


LUPOSEC I.N. 


A solvent soluble waterproof- 
ing product prepared especially 
to meet specifications for proc. 


essing army duck. 














For Waterproof 
of all 
Military Fabric 
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IDEAUES WY) a on 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lil., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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for /ndustry...and Rubber for the Nation When a 


V-Beit Bends 


¥ 
‘ 40" ass 





















To see for yourself the belt-saving importance of the CONCAVE SIDE, just 
pick up any V-belt and bend it as it bends when it goes around a pulley. 


As the belt bends, grip its sidewalls firmly with your fingers as in the photo- 
graph above. You will feel the sides of the belt change shape. If the sides were 
straight before bending, they will bulge outward as the belt bends. (See Figure 1 
on the right). 

Now look at Figure 2. Here you see how bending changes the shape of a belt 
that is buiit with the patented Concave Side. The side becomes perfectly straight. 
This belt, when bent, precisely fits its sheave groove. Here are the savings:—(1) 
There is no side-bulge. This means uniform wear—longer life—a saving in belts 
for you, a saving in rubber for the Nation. (2) The full side-width of the belt uni- 
formly grips the sheave groove wall—carries heavier loads without slippage— 
another saving of belts and a saving in power, too! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave Side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “’ 7c: i 






Chicago, III. Dallas, Tex. New York City Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Cal. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenu 405 Liberty National Life Bldg 2240 East Washington Blvd. 
Charlotte, N. Carolina Greenville, S. Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 
507 Builders’ Bidag 201 Woodside Bldg. Annex 738 C. & S. Natl. Bk. Blda. 
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_ *« TOWARD A NEW WORLD’ ° 
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i 
Out of the frenzied ferment ipto which the whole world \has been so violently tossed there 
will evolve a new sphere of ation % Out of this epic struggle America will emerge mightier 
than ever with its resources {ntact and potentialities expanded * Machines of destruction 
will be converted into engings of creation. American industky will continue to use all hands 
and pour forth an abundange of products that will be needed by exhausted nations *% Out 
of our efforts to meet today’} emergencies will come unique fliscoveries that will contribute 


, a . ! 
vastly to the life of tomorrow. Every hour we are moving faster toward that New World. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION* NEW YORK 














AINTENANCE “as usual’’ 
went out with Pearl Harbor. 
Today, every U.S. maintenance man 
knows he’s pitted against a Jap or 
Nazi maintenance man. He’s got a 
man-sized job... 
{3 
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For example, if the current in a mo- 
tor exceeds its nameplate current 
rating, heating may increase as much 
as the square of the current increase! 
And when a motor runs a fever, 
there’s trouble ahead... 
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Excessive heat can “fry” the life out 
of insulation, melt soldered connec- 
tions, burn out bearings. That’s why 
a close eye must be kept on every 
motor’s overload protection. 





Friction is another dangerous source 
of heat — so the right lubricant in 














the right amount must be kept in 
bearings and dust must be kept out! 
For cool-running motors, dust must 
be kept out of windings, too... 





If compressed air or suction doesn’t 
get the dust out, it’s necessary to give 
the dirty motor a “bath”. Promptly, 
too — because the rim travel of a 
rotor in many motors today is round 
the world every eight days... 





Some job to keep motors rolling at 
that rate — for the duration! 








Just as “rutting” is fought in road 
maintenance, “grooving” must be 
fought in motor maintenance. Some 









wear is inevitable on slip rings and 
commutators, of course. But smooth 
and even wear is Slow wear! 








“Keep oil where it belongs” is a 
basic rule in maintenance. Once 
outside bearings, it attacks any in- 
sulation it reaches. Inside bearings, 
oil must be protected against mis- 
alignment pressures... 


The oil film guarding a bearing often 
is no thicker than the wall of a soap 
bubble ...can fail just as suddenly 
— and completely! 





For the full story of what today’s 
maintenance should be, send for your 
free copy of “A Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Motors.” It’s fully 
illustrated (with the sketches above 
and many more), practical, complete. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CoO., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


A 1553 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 


‘WE PLAN FOR 


PEACE 4 


WE WORK FOR 


VICTORY 
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5a } oe N THE REALM of industry, uniformity is 

ice E | | : ee < 4 the prized characteristic—every pencil, 

in- = = % i S : : & every screw, every blade the same as the 

ES; , = : | one that went before, the one that came 

- after. 
In probably no industry is uniformity so 
vital as in textiles. Yarns that vary are 
hard on weaver, on dyer, on converter, 
alike. They mean lost hours, lost labor, 
lost profits. If the renowned “Continuous 
Process” did nothing more than insure 
absolute uniformity in the yarn produced, 
it would be worth its weight in gold—but 

en on zs ; & even more than that, the “Continuous 

ap “eg — <_. . | Process” produces a yarn virtually knot- 

ly —— — é Samy free, in which a broken filament is prac- 

| > tically unknown, and in which today’s 

cone of yarn is identical with yesterday's, 
and will be indistinguishable from to- 
morrow’ s. 
Only by the “Continuous Process”, which 
spins, washes, bleaches, treats, dries and 
twists the yarn as a single thread, in one 
continuous operation, is such a yarn 

Pq possible. The “Continuous Process” is an 

ur exclusive Industrial Rayon development. 

ne 

ly 

ve Yo @ 

. “CONTINUOUS PROCESS” Syuwunv-o Rayon 

‘’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ve INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION e Cleveland, Ohio— New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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rhe Protective Plan Gives 
MORE PROTECTION at LESS COST! 


Only you, the employer, can arrange for all of the above benefits to 
be combined into one policy. In most cases, the one Group Policy 
covers both your employees and their dependents, at a saving in 
cost and with other values available only through the Group Plan. 
These savings may be converted to articles of war through the pur- 


chase of Defense Bonds and Stamps. 


Let us show you some of the Protective Plans which are operating so 
successfully in leading textile mills and, in the Employer's own words, 


the value he places on such a Plan. 





PROTECTIVE LIFE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY President 


ini UNM 
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Uncle Sam’s fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 
the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving 
wartime problems .. producing for textile processing and finishing plants 
products that meet exacting government specifications. 
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FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 


FUNGICIDE G For mildewproofing all types AQUAROL* Produces a water-repellent finish 
S «f 
of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military 


tentage, mosquito netting, etc. fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For flame- Fungicide G to impart water-repellency and 


proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. mildew resistance . . used in a single bath 


CULOFIX L* For preventing color-bleed 


in water of direct dyed cotton. 


ARKANSAS co. INC. NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 
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treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 


water-repellency and fire-resistance. 








*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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EFFICIENT ACTION 
will win the war 


There's just one way to win this war—by fighting fast and fighting efficiently. 
You can depend on American fighting speed and efficiency, providing our indus- 
tries keep producing fast enough to supply our men with necessary equipment. 
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High-Speed 
TEXTILE PRODUCTION 
CAN TURN THE TIDE 


Textiles aren't bullets, but they certainly help keep a modern army 
in action! The cotton industry alone is devoting over 65 per cent 
of its productive equipment to military orders, including bag fab- 
rics needed to wrap agricultural products. Textile machinery must 
supply military, industrial, and civilian needs as well. They must op- 
erate efficiently, yet at high speed. And Ring Travelers—the focal 
points of good yarn—help guarantee both efficiency and speed. 








Long research and experience stand behind the manufacture of 
Universal Standard Ring Travelers, with their perfect design, re- 
sistance to heat, uniform size and weight. Like many another mill 
man, you'll find U. S. Travelers help maintain even yarn tension, 
help produce better yarn. They cost less, too, because they last 
longer, wear better, assure smoother production. Specify U. S. 
Travelers for your machines, and assure maximum yarn volume in 
these days when fast output counts every minute. 





U. S. Ring Travelers have the Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge feature, which helps produce yarn of uniform 
twist, on perfectly designed packages. Split ends in 
throwing are prevented. There are no angular edges 
to flatten the end—no fly waste in spinning and 
twisting fibers. Made and stocked in all sizes and 
weights, for all kinds and counts of yarn. 


U. S. Travelers reach you in perfect condition— 
with no tampering or loss in count—because 
they're packed in sealed metal containers. 








U. S. RING TRAVELER Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Representatives 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C 
= William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Bex 1187, Athens, Georgia 





“A Traveler for Every Fibre” 


SSS SS 
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‘The Last Hour of the War 
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No ONE KNOWS the day or the hour when 
this war will end. But the end will come sooner 
as America steps up the speed of war production 
today ... and every day. If this is not true, then 
all our talk of production means nothing. 


Yet the life or death of thousands can depend on 
shortening the war, even by a single hour. 


Think what can happen in one hour! A machine 
gun can fire over 10,000 bullets. An anti-aircraft 


gun can hurl more than 1,000 shells into the blue. 


In a single hour a battleship can throw over 500 
tons of armor-piercing steel more than 14 miles. 


In that same hour a flight of 1,000 bombers can drop 
2,000 tons of bombs... enough to cause heavy dam- 
age in a city as large as St. Louts, or Los Angeles, or 
Cleveland, or Philadelphia, or Chicago. 

he 


No one can say what happened in World War I, 
in that hour between ten and eleven A.M. on 
November 11, 1918. But we do know that 
throughout that morning there were many 
casualties on both sides. We know that the New 
York Times published casualty lists showing 
that 1,021 American soldiers were killed in 
action or seriously wounded during that one 
morning’s fighting. And some of those casual- 
ties must have occured within mznutes of the end! 
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That was World Warl... compared to which 
the present war 1s as a tropical hurricane to a 
March breeze. 


Any war worker who can do anything to save 
man hours on the production of amy vital war 
material ... can feel that he is helping end the 
war perhaps seconds sooner. This applies to 
all types of mills throughout the textile industry. 


Whatever helps, even a little, to speed the pro- 
duction of war materials, might help bring that 
last hour of the war nearer. One thing that 7s 
helping is good lighting. Over and over again 
we have had reports from war plants of produc- 
tion increases after lighting faults have been 
corrected. Increases ranging all the way from 
three per cent to twenty-five per cent or more, 
especially on the night shifts. 


Even a 3 per cent increase in production could 
amount to a staggering total if applied to the 
thousands of mills that are not properly lighted 
for efficient night production. 


* * * 


So, if you are working on war orders, won’t you 
find out whether lighting can work harder in 
your plant... especially at night? General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


If you call your nearest G-E lamp office, they will place a trained Wartime Lighting 
Counsellor at your service. Perhaps his suggestions may help to increase production. 
Your local electric service company or your G-E lamp supplier can also help you. 
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® Power-waste becomes productive-power 
when the Gilmer National Power-Recovery Plan goes 
to work in your plant. It gives you useful Power-Recovery 
Estimators ... practical power-saving charts for each 
of these services: Electricity, Steam, Water, Gas, 
Mechanical Transmission, Compressed Air, 
Refrigeration, Boilers, and Prime Movers. Put 
them to work — today ! 


If your problem is belts... 


The Gilmer Handy Belt Selector is designed 
to help you choose the correct Gilmer Be'!t 
for any purpose. Use it when selecting V-Belts, 
Flat Belting, Round Endless Belts, Belts for 
Textile Machinery, and many special purpose 
belts...for added efficiency and an aid 
to power-recovery. Write for this handy 
Gilmer Chart— it's free on request. 


WHAT YOU 


LOSE 








The Gilmer Plan was designed especially to build 
up Industry’s power resources through systematic 
reduction of power wastes. Into it has been knitted 
the expert knowledge of leading power engineers, 
the Plan is completely practical and workable. 


L.H. GILMER CO. 
Tacony, Phila., Pa. 





Do you know for sure that your boiler room is work- 
ing at top efficiency? Isn’t it possible that you could cut 
electricity consumption, and still keep things humming 
at full speed? Don’t take chances with the Nation’s 
precious power! Line up with the Gilmer National Power- 
Recovery Plan... NOW! Allin one convenient booklet, 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without cost or obligation: 


The Gilmer National Power-Recovery Plan 


The Gilmer Handy Belt Selector 











it’s yours for the asking, without cost or obligation. NAME & TITLE 
L. H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
The Oldest Firm of Rubber Fabric Belt Specialists ADDRESS 
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Twin Trouble-makers ... Now Harmless 


Self-Aligning, Clean-running Fafnirs Offset 
Expansion and Contraction of High-speed 
Shafts ... eliminate Oil-spattered Cloth 


SPEED was one of the problems in this Cotton Mill 
working on war orders. They had to meet close produc- 
tion schedules... machines had to run “lickety-split” to 
keep up the pace. Due to high speeds and attendant 
heat conditions, oil or grease just wouldn’t stay in plain 
bearings... and it damaged many yards of cloth. 


EXPANSION and CONTRACTION of high-speed 


shafts was another headache. A shaft out of line, or a 
bearing out of line ... caused trouble. Under such con- 
ditions, any but the right type of bearing would have a 
very short life. When one bearing failed, production 
had to stop... and wait! 


A Fafnir Engineer suggested Fafnir SAOL Type, Self- 
aligning Pillow Blocks as the solution for both problems! 


The Fafnirs went in... on trial. Now... after more 
than 12 months on the job, the Fafnirs have proved 
themselves. They stand up under considerably greater 
speeds and loads than had hitherto been practical. Oil 
damage to cloth has been entirely eliminated. 


The Fafnir Ball Bearing Units that answered the needs 


of this mill are the result of Fafnir’s engineering thor- 
oughness. In the Textile Industry, as in other industries, 
Fafnir has made a careful study of the bearing problems 
of every type of machinery and equipment used. The 
resulting line of Fafnir Ball Bearings increases the effi- 
ciency of machines and equipment, cuts maintenance 
costs, and saves power consumption. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. Branch Offices: Atlanta 
..- Birmingham ... Boston... Charlotte . . . Dallas. 














FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE - FOR ORDNANCE, 
AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 








a 
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LEAK-RESISTANT LUBES MEAN 


Less oil... | Less often 





"Oil is ammunition — use it 
wisely!" 

That applies to textile mills as well 
as to all industry. To use oil wisely 
means, first, a careful selection of 
the right type of oil. 

Choose an oil which clings, which 
adheres, which possesses great re- 
sistance to leakage. Choose an oil 
of high film strength, of high oili- 
ness value. 

Choose STA-PUT Lubricants—for 
looms, comb boxes, shafting, mo- 
tors, and many other places 
throughout your mill. A thorough 
trial will convince you that STA- 
PUTS merit their slogan "Less Oil, 
Less Often." 


HOUGHTON’S 











Oil stains on yarn or fabrics are a 
definite waste—a costly annoy- 
ance. Use STA-PUT Lubricants 
and keep the oil where it belongs. 


Oil you can see isn't helping you. 
Dripping from machines and shaft- 
ing is a safety menace, and in- 
creases oiling labor expense. 


Leaky comb boxes are often trou- 


Geable spots. STA-PUT polymerized 


oils are doing a fine job in comb 
boxes as well as in other hard-to- 
lubricate places in mills. Ask the 
Houghton Service Engineer, or 
write— 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Charlotte — PHILADELPHIA— Chicago 


STA-PUT 





LWBRICARNTS 
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Courtesy of TWA 


With the Minimum of Man-Power! 
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Floor-maintenance methods that otherwise 
may be effective in conserving man-power 
—by providing safer floors for workers— 
may be dissipating the gains through use 
of equipment requiring an excessively large 
cleaning crew. Just one operator is required 
for the scrubbing, rinsing, and drying oper- 
ations with a Combination Finnell . . . it’s 
a complete cleaning unit all in one! 


Actually, a Combination Finnell and one operator 
can do the work of a whole crew using separate 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





equipment for rinsing and drying. In addition to 
the saving of man-power which the all-in-one fea- 
ture of a Combination Finnell makes possible, 
there’s the equally important saving in man-hours 
due to the speed of the machine. The largest size 
can clean as much as 8,750 sq. ft. of floor an hour! 
There are several smaller sizes. 





For FREE FLOOR SURVEY, consultation, or lit- 
erature showing the full range of Finnell Combina- 
tion Scrubbers, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1301 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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everywhere! 


Lint cant choke these 


motors 


Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors 
are designed for individual drives 
on pickers, winders and roving, 
spinning and twisting frames. 


Special design insures clean, cool, continuous 


operation...prevents shutdowns...loss of time. 


Lint-Free Westinghouse Textile Motors solve one 
of the most troublesome problems in textile mills—the 
problem of lint interference with production drives. 

Westinghouse Textile Motors are designed to use 
large volumes of lint-laden air for cooling, without per- 
mitting any lint to collect inside the motor. Air pas- 
sages are exceptionally large. There are no pockets or 
corners where lint might cling—inner surfaces have 
a slick, smooth finish. 

In addition, motor bearings are factory-lubricated 
and factory sealed. The grease stays in—lint and dirt 
stay out. No recurring “grease spots” to invite lint 
accumulations. 

Thousands of Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors are 
in daily use in round-the-clock operation. For produc- 
tion with less delays, less motor maintenance cost, see 
Westinghouse. Your representative can give you the 
complete story. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 





J-21216 


Westinghouse 


LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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The cleanest running motor in 
the textile industry. Note the large 
unobstructed air passages — the 
compact, sealed ball-bearing con- #== 
struction. 
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RECORDING * CONTROLLING ¢ INDICATING 


Why risk Interruptions 


IN AUTOMATIC CONTROL? 


It's easy to play safe with 
Quick-Check Maintenance Cards! 


Have you ever considered what it would 
mean to operate your plant without automatic 
temperature controllers? More work...more 
waste ...curtailments in output! 

Foxboro now offers you an easy way to fore- 
stall neglect, or accidents to instruments that 
might necessitate such costly operation. Without 
charge, you may obtain Foxboro Quick-Check ’ 
Cards outlining essential maintenance steps for 
each major type of instrument in your plant. 

Attached to your installations or conveniently 
filed, these 9” x 11” Quick-Check Cards map out 
an easy routine that will keep instruments oper- 
ating at top efficiency for the duration ...save 
the uncertainties of wartime replacements or 
repairs ... help to prevent interruptions in instru- 
ment performance. Equally useful for Foxboro 
or any other standard instruments. 

Write us, specifying all different types of 
instruments you use. The Foxboro Company, 
18 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


Branches in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


* * * 


instructions “in a nutshell’’ for easy maintenance 
of Temperature Controllers and precision Control 
Valves of any standard make. Similar cards avail- 


able for all major types of instruments. 


[ 


OXBO 


REG. Vv. S. PAT OFF 












nstruments 
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“Much has been done. 


more must be done. 
for Victory” 





from the speech of our President and General Manager 


JOHN F. TINSLEY 


“W. recognize that the Army-Navy ‘E” award to us is a ‘pat 
on the back’ to acknowledge, in a solemn way, some things we 
have done »% We know that our Country has a greater job 
to do in the future » The encouragement of Uncle Sam’s 
approval of what we have done will help us todo more ® We 
propose to see that no looms are idle because of lack of our 
efforts 4 We propose to see that our other War jobs are 


delivered to the best of our individual efforts.99 


Written by 
The Employees of CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


W- keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 











In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Manutactured SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 








. OF CONTINUOUS OPERATION HAS 
PROVED. PIVOTAN’S TOUGHNESS! 


The textile industry's war program has necessitated 
continuous operation in many mills, with an added 
strain on machinery and equipment. In this crucible— 
PIVOTAN leather belting is proving its ability to with- 
stand, not only the extreme speed and rapid-flexing 
imposed on short-center drives, but the steady grind of 
continuous use. 


PIVOTAN is a new type of leather belt, especially 
tanned, curried and matched—under rigid laboratory 
eer re provide efficient, dependable and econom- 


| ‘ical ti n of 


* . 





Atlanta, CFE 
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..LONGER—WEARING 


Every Lunkenheimer valve is regu- 
larly tested on both sides at low and 
high pressure for seat tightness, and 
then given a shell test. The slightest 
leak causes rejection. Test pressures 
far exceed rated pressures. 


... IS Performanee 


How does it hold up in service? Does valve users are profiting from their 
it stand the gaff of hard usage? Is it foresight in buying Lunkenheimer. 

dependable? Is it economical to use? 
How does it stack up in lasting quali- 
ties? The answers to these questions 
are the final and only convincing test 
of a valve. Ask any production man. 


Rigid testing procedure is but one of 
the many precise steps in manufac- 
ture by which Lunkenheimer has 
maintained valve quality through the 
years. These steps are your assur- 
Now, when performance is more im- ance that Lunkenheimer Valves 
portant than ever, when unnecessary will give you more in uninterrupted 
time out for repairs is waste, and performance for today’s non-stop 
new valves aren’t so easy to replace, production schedules. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


Since virtually all materials used in the manufacture 
THE LUNKENHEIMER Co: 
eae (SSE 


of valves are on the list of critical materials, valve - - 
: : - —= QUALITY =-— 
users are urged to furnish the highest possible prefer- CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ence ratings and proper “end use” information on thei Bain ge: SR ate 


orders. This will be of mutual helpfulness. EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 
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SAVE ENOUGH METAL 
for IO60 TANKS 





THE PERFECT 
MPS TOBA 
ee 





Ingenuity of the highest order was called for when leading tobacco manufacturers 
asked Old Dominion to design a package of non-critical materials to replace their 


pound and half pound metal tobacco cans. 


Speed was imperative. The package had to meet some rigid requirements. Among 
them were: adaptability to filling equipment—moisture retention — strength—appear- 


ance—and no change in over-all dimensions. 


Though time was short, Old Dominion packaging engineers developed a paper board 
canister which met every specification PLUS other advantages — saving in weight — 


revenue stamp application simplified — improved appearance 





Millions of them are being produced — saving enough meta! to build 100 tanks for 
Victory. 





idee 
ae re 


“OLD DOMINION 
= BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PLANTS IN SEVEN SOUTHERN CITIES 








Folding oo on, AT Up oe piral inal sad Corrugated a oe 





PACKAGING THAT SAVES CRITICAL MATERIALS FOR‘ THE NATION 
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SABOTAGE ... 407 “he ar 


eé¢ . es % -« , 
climates’’ are faithfully reproduced. 


Sharp. ..jagged...destructive! Not 

bombs. Merely little specks of dust 
but far from harmless, as high- 

powered microscopes would show. 

It is easy to imagine what damage 
these hard, jagged particles can do to 
precision finished bearing surfaces in 
equipment ranging from delicate 
instruments to heavy machines. When 
a highly finished part must be scrapped 
because of dust-damage, much more 
is lost t':an Justa piece of metal. Many 
hours of expensive, painstaking labor 
are completely wasted. 

One cf the best defenses against 
dust-sabotage is air conditioning . 


the specially designed kind of air 


38 


conditioning which, through efficient 


air filtering and accurate control of 


temperature and humidity, is making 
possible precision tolerances never 
before attainable. 


General Electric has taken an out- 


standing part in the development of 


this new air conditioning. Already, 
the war has taught us how to make 
equipment more compact, more flexi- 


ble, and far more ethcient. Required 


When the war is over, air condition- 
ing... better, cheaper, more universally 
used... will do much to make the world 
of the future happier and more useful 
for everyone. Then, as now—General 
Electric will be a leading source of all 
kinds of air conditionine. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 41, 


General Liectric Co., Lloomfield, N. J. 


per CZ f Sy ° : by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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A bayonet scabbard | 


at might have been 


a cone of yarn 





In a time of peace this bayonet scabbard might have been a 

cone of yarn running on your loom. It is made of the plastic Tenite 
which, like Eastman acetate rayon, has its origin in cellulose acetate. 
In a bayonet scabbard dependability is important, and this one, 

in use by U.S. troops, is so tough as to be virtually proof against 
breaking, splintering or distortion. In a yarn, too, dependability is 
important. And, like Tenite, Eastman acetate rayon starts with 
cellulose acetate of exceptional purity and uniformity .. . is under 
scientific control at every stage of its manufacture .. . can be 


counted upon to do a wide variety of jobs, and do them well. 


EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 


A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc. 10 East 40th Street, New York City, sales representatives for the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tennesseé, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 








BIG- HUSHY- ACCURATE 


1s ot enough! 


You’ve got fo consider factor, we'll provide a ticket printer which 


prints an indelible record, automatically. 


the —"" factor, foo! If you have a weighing problem, or want to 


speed up your weighing operations, come where 


Sure, we make scales big, husky, and accurate. there is more experience. Ask Fairbanks, Morse 


You’ve got a right to expect that from any good & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
scale. But we at Fairbanks-Morse build some- 


thing else into our weighing machines. We con- 
sider in the design of our scales—the ““X”’ factor! 

The “X” factor is composed of those things 
which cause inaccurate weighing, not by the scale, 
but by the men who use scales. In other words, 
the “X”’ factor in weighing is the Suman liability 
of inaccuracy. 

Having designed and manufactured weighing 
equipment longer than anybody else inthe world, 
it is only natural that we should know more about 
the causes of inaccuracy due to the ““X”’ factor. 


Consequently, you will find in our scales many 
little features, such as a pointer which rides close 
to the dial to avoid parallax, and numerals that 
have been selected for greatest readability. And 
if you want to completely eliminate the “X”’ 


Fairbanks- Morse Scale Engineers, 
because they are industrial special- 
ists, can be of greatest service in 
fitting weighing machinery into 
your production flow. For weighing 
while in motion, secrecy in weigh- 
ing, or automatic operation, ask 
for their counsel. 








LESS 
DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS eRe ES 
PUMPS FARM EQUIPMENT {| (SCI 7, , 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY STOKER Tt 
SCALES AIR CONDITIONERS — 
MOTORS RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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LPO ELL 


The recent installation of a new Macbeth Color Matching Skylight in the large Brooklyn, 
N. Y., plant of Julius Kayser and Company, for critical color matching represents the 
very latest development in daylight producing equipment. 


The Kayser installation was primarily made to meet the requirements of the new 
“Tentative Specification for Standard Illuminants in Textile Color Matching” of the 
American Association of Textile Colorists and Chemists. 


The use of the AATCC specifications, it may be emphasized, make it possible for mills 
and commission dyehouses to meet the critical color requirements of important 
government agencies and other large buyers of textiles. 


— 


Impartial lighting scientists and engineers agree that the new Macbeth Color Matching 
Skylights are the only available commercial equipment that meets the new specifications. 


Investigate the possibilities offered by Macbeth Skylights for color matching work. 
Our engineers will be glad to work with you. Write for complete details—today. 
We are able to make early shipments. 


eee: PRESS 
AYLIGHTING CORPORATIO 


277 WEST 17th STREFT NEW YORK CITY 
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HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 
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Streaks in cloth due to uneven divi- 
sion of heddles have been entirely elimi- 
nated by the use of Stehedco cotton 
frames with T 12 slide hook. Try them. 


Warp breakage in weaving flake 
yarn reduced 80% by use of Stehedco 
Heddles. Worth looking into. 


Tom Brown says “Stehedco Drop 
Wires have the smoothest eye of any he 


has ever used.” 


More uniform tension, cleaner yarn, 


and longer life are obtained by using 
Stehedco chrome plated tension wash- 


ers for quillers and warpers. 


Stehedco fieldmen have assisted im- 
measurably many mills without obliga- 
tion in changing over quickly and with- 
out confusion, to army suitings and 


other weaves. Can they help.you? 


* 

Manufacturers of S t ehedcO Products 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
e 
42 


Manufacturers of Superior 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue 





It is no longer necessary to cut out 
tape selvage ends when leasing out. 
“Stehedco” short selvage harness elimi 


nates this costly practice. Check into it. 


Broken picks have been reduced 
75% by use of Tempered Dogwood 
Shuttles with the new 54 cast iron eye. 


Investigate it. 


Uneven beams on slashers can be 
eliminated by using Stehedco Positive 


Expansion Comb. 


These and 100 other ills can be easily 
and quickly rectified by consulting with 
our field engineer located in your terri- 
tory. No obligation. He is in your terri 


tory to assist you in just such problems. 


Make use of him. 


FIELD ENGINEERS 
IN 
EVERY DISTRICT 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





e 
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SHIPMENTS 
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Penn Salt. Liquid Caustic Soda 


is shipped in tank cars specially 
designed for speedier, safer unload- 
ing. These modern 8000-gallon tank 


cars have a protective lining, 


are 
insulated and are equipped with 
caustic resistant valves and inte- 
rior fittings. They can be quickly 
and completely emptied—no 


wasted caustic, no lost time. 


Penn Salt Caustic Soda is sup- 


plied as 50% and 72-73% solutions 


‘7 P 


Caustic 
Sod 


— 











QUICK 
HANDLING 











in tank car quantities; as a solid 
in 750 Ib. drums: or in flake form 


in 400 Ib. and 125 |b. drums. 


Qur technical staff is at vour 


service for help with handling 
problems. Write for complete in- 
formation. Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Branch Offices: New York « 
Chicago « St. Louis « Pittsburgh 


¢ Wyandotte « Tacoma. 


SALT 
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HERE WILL ALWAYS be an “old 
home, its memory forever deep in 
the hearts of everyone. Our priv- 
ilege is to keep its spiritual fire burning, 
constantly shedding its warm glow against 
the day our boys return from the many fronts. 
By showing unselfish devotion day by day 
throughout this New Year we shall prove 
worthy of this trust. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


‘ { 
President 





bat rig a 

i? . “a 

Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
Cards— Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


/ 
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ALUMINUM 








WELDING 


AN D 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


BRAZING 


Here’s a book of data designed to meet the 


needs of the practical man—the welder—who 
is working with Aluminum Alloys. It describes 
in detail the practices now widely employed for 


gas welding, are 


- 


joining Aluminum parts by 
and resistance welding, and by brazing. 

This book is planned to assist the war effort 
by making every welder more proficient at his 


job. Typical subjects covered are: Welded joint 


ALCOA 
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design—preparation of parts—types of welding 
equipment —electrodes and fluxes tip selection 


and flame adjustment—inspection and _ finish- 
ing—strengths of welds. 

Joining Aluminum Alloy parts by welding 
and brazing is readily mastered with knowledge 
like this at your command, plus a little practice. 


You may have this book free. Use the coupon 


to send for your copy today. 


" ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
7 1939 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Please send me this new hook. 
| N; 

' an 

: Company 

| Street 

j 

' City 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Self-Locking HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


with the Knurled Points 
WON’T WORK LOOSE and 
INTERRUPT PRODUCTION 


Just tighten an "UNBRAKO" Self-Locking 


‘Set Screw in the usual manner and the 


knurled points ‘dig in" and prevent the 


screw from "backing out”. 


ARO ARIE mre 


The Knurling of 
Secket Screws 


risosed with Here is the dependable 


on way to avoid breakdowns 


and maintenance costs resulting from set 
screws working loose. Screws can be re- 


moved with a wrench and used again and 


again. Deliveries are better than average. 


Sizes: No. 4 to I!/, diameter. 


| 
> 


‘““‘UNBRAKO’”’ WELT BAR SCREWS 
_. —are uniformly strong and accurate. Used in 
>. leading mills throughout the Industry. Let us 
* send you samples. 


Pat’d, and 
Pat’s. Pend’g. Write for Catalog Today 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 582 


—— BRANCHES ——~ 
BOSTON + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 


BPs 
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N IMPORTANT PART of our 4-PLY 
SERVICE is that of bringing you 
news of important rayon hap- 
penings—new processes, new uses, 





new textile regulations. Since there 
are so many noteworthy things hap- 
pening these days, we are starting a 
regular news letter in this issue. Fu- 
ture issues will appear regularly. 


WAR NOTE-— More and more rayon is 
going to the armed forces...in cord for 
tires for planes and cars ... in bomb ‘chutes 
..-In equipment parachutes...in bullet- 
proof gas tanks, elec- 
trical insulation, and 
other vital uses. In ad- 
dition, rayon is helping 
Latin American good 
neighbors to keep their 
industry going... 1s 
helping to keep the ho- 
siery industry going in 
this country as a defi- 
nite part of the war effort. All this means 
that there will be less rayon available for 
and more problems 





civilian consumers... 
for merchandisers of rayon goods. 

In view of this, we urge you to make the 
best use of available rayon yarns. Make 
wearable, durable, serviceable types of fab- 
ric. Don’t exaggerate your requirements. 
Order only the amount of yarn or fiber 
that you will use. And don’t hoard yarn. 
If you have a government contract, and 
have on hand yarns which you will not use 
in filling this contract, don’t let them lie 
idle. Give the other fellow a chance to even 
out his production. 


HELP FOR HOSIERY INDUSTRY 


There has been an acute need in the ho- 
siery industry for a yarn finish or size 
which would enable the trade to handle 
high twist in a single direction when using 
rayon yarn. 

“Avconit,” a finish for controlling high 
twist yarns, which was developed in an- 
ticipation of this need, is helping the ho- 
siery industry through a transition period. 
It is considered by the trade to be about 
the best finish available for controlling 
high twist yarns. 

Work on “Avconit” types of finish, even 


though already successful, is being carried 
forward in further research and experi- 
mentation. 





NEW MACHINE FOR TESTING 
DIMENSIONAL RESTORABILITY 
We're using a new machine for this impor- 
tant testing now. It was originated by U.S. 
Testing Company, and we find that it gives 
a more scientific, accurate prediction than 
any other test now used. Write us for com- 
plete information regarding machine and 
method. 


NEW USES FOR “AVISCO” 
“Avisco” high tenacity rayon staple is now 
going into a lot of new articles—men’s 
shirts, underwear, pajamas, and neckties; 
men’s and women’s handkerchiefs and ho- 
siery; women’s dress fabrics and knitted 
underwear; babies’ diapers. And—lint-free 
spun rayon wiping cloths for high-grade 
optical instruments used by the Army and 
Navy. 

BETTER FIBER FOR CARPETS 

AND BLANKETS 

A smooth cross-section rayon staple with 
improved properties —“ lufton”— has been 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


evolved for use in the above field. Field 
tests have been approved by two manu- 
facturers. \WWe invite others to test this new 
rayon staple. 





RAYON BRISTLES FOR 
PAINT BRUSHES 


Research starting in December, 1941, has 
resulted in satisfactory bristles now being 
produced commercially from 150 denier 
Bright CROWN rayon yarn beamed in the 
Textile Unit. 


SitiT ae 





TEXTILE UNIT NOW EQUIPPED FOR 
WOOLEN, WORSTED SPINNING 


Our Textile Unit at Marcus Hook, Pa., has 
just about any kind of textile mill equip- 
ment that you can imagine. We have re- 
cently added woolen and worsted spinning 
equipment for experimentation and _ re- 
search devoted to the solution of mill 
problems. Here’s free practical assistance 
to mill owners and operators. Have you a 
tough nut to crack? Our technicians would 
be delighted to try to help solve the prob- 
lem. 


Copr. 1943—American Viscose Con 





4-PLY SERVICE... 


Fiber research, which helps you get 
the right yarns; fabric det lopment, 
Ww hich helps» you design new fab- 
rics; 77ll technique, which helps 
you solve mill problems; and 
CROWN Tested, which gives you 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.: 


Plants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
N. C.; Providence, R. L.; 


Roanoke, Va.: Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va 
Front Royal, Va. 


Charlotte. 


Meadville, Pa.; 


scientific performance facts on fin- 
ished fabrics containing CROWN 
Rayon—are all part of our 4-PL\ 
SERVICE. All are designed to help 
you make the best possible use of 
the available yarns and _ fibers. 
Make use of the 4-PLY SERVICE! 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Even an old Rainbow Divisioner like 
you would pop your eyes at the army 
we re putting together this time. 
Let me tell you, they’re doing 
everything to make up just about 
the best bunch of fighting galoots 
you ever saw. 


And that goes for what they do for 
us off duty, too! Take this new club- 
house we got just outside of camp. 
It’s got radios, dance floors, nice 
soft chairs and everything. And, 
Pop, you can get something to eat 
that won’t cost you a month's pay! 





Now, the army isn’t running this. 
The USO is. And most of the other 
camps got USO clubs too, because 
you and a lot of other folks dug 
down and gave the money to the USO 
last year. 


But, Pop, you know what’s happened 
Since then. Guys’ ve been streaming 
into uniform. Last year there was 
less than 2 million of us. This 
year there'll be 4 million. And the 
USO needs a lot more dough to serve 
that many men—around 32,000,000 
bucks I hear. 


Now, Pop, I know you upped with what 
you could last time. But it would 
sure be swell if you could dig into 
the old sock again. Maybe you could 
get some of the other folks in the 
neighborhood steamed up, too. 


It will mean an awful lot to the 
fellows in camp all over the coun-— 
try. Sort of show ’em the home—- 
folks are backing them up. And, 
Pop, an old soldier like you knows 
that’s a mighty nice feeling fora 
fellow to have. See what you can 


do, huh, Pop? ? 
BL 




























GIVE 10 THE 


ie 
Send your contribution to your loca’ USO Committee or to National Headquarters, 
USO, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
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JUST A MINUTE MR. SMITH! 
IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN TEMPERATURE 
MEASUREMENT, THERE ARE TWO VERY 
IMPORTANT TAYLOR INVENTIONS YOU 





























































































































We know you're busy. But before you plan any equip- 
ment requiring measurement or control of tempera- 
tures within limits of —100 and + 1000° F., you ought 
to know about these two Taylor developments: 


1. Mercury tubing that can’t tell a lie ! Imagine 
being able to have all the advantages of a mercury- 
actuated recording thermometer—on an application 
requiring long lengths of connecting tubing! It’s 
long been an established fact with Taylor Accuratus 
Tubing. This precision-bore tubing, a Taylor inven- 
tion, has a special alloy wire inside, with a coefficient 
of expansion so related to the tubing and the mercury 
that any variations in ambient temperatures along the 
way are counteracted on the spot. The result is accurate 
temperature recordings. 


2. Accurate temperatures several times faster! 
Where a separable well is required to protect the tem- 
perature-sensitive bulb from erosion or corrosion (or 
to permit removal of the bulb without disturbing the 
contents of the equipment) there always used to be a 
considerable time lag in transmitting temperature 
changes to the bulb. But that was before Taylor ‘“Ther- 
mospeed” came along. With Taylor Thermospeed 
Separable Well construction, response is several times 
faster than the average separable well tube system, 


with minimum bulb conduction error. 


CALL YOUR TAYLOR FIELD ENGINEER. These are only 


two of the many ‘“plus-values’”’ which have given 


* 7 * KEEP ON BUYING JU. S. 


























Taylor its reputation for leadership in the temperature 
field. If you need indicating, recording or controlling 
temperature instruments, your Taylor Field Engineer 
will determine whether a mercury, vapor or gas- 
actuated system is best for your particular require- 
ments. And from a wide variety of bulb and well con- 
structions and connecting tubings at his command, 
he will specify the other details which assure the ac- 
curacy, responsiveness, and long life characteristic of 
Taylor Instruments. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instruments 
for mdicating, recording, and controlling temperature, 


~ 


pressure, flow, humidity, and liquid level. 





{ ‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 

















IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS * * ~ 
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The eves of all 
America are upon 
eX the United States 
Treasury Roll of 
Honor appearin 

in the “Payroll 
Savings News.” 

For copy write 
War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washing- 
ton, 
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S of today, more than 20,000 firms of 

all sizes have reached the “Honor 

Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 

payroll in War Bonds. This isa glorious 

HOW TO testimony to the voluntary American way 
| “TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


of facing emergencies. 









Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by But there is still more to be done. By 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 


January ist, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
by we pad Department throughout the Nation has raise participation from the present total 
Bond eo for reaching the 107% of gross payroll War of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 


1. Decide to get 10%. 


It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 
ment and labor have gotten together and decided the 


10% of earnings in War Bonds. 
job could be done, the job was done. . 
2. Get a committee of labor and management to work out You are urged to set your own sights 
details for solicitation. accordingly and to do all in your power to 
a. They, in turn, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of ‘ 
sseeancieniiiatiiees Anita, give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker chase up to the limit, both personally and 
with his name on it. as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
c. An estimate should be made of the possible amount (Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
each worker can set aside so that an “over-all ‘ 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be able to set chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
aside 10%, others can save more. dar year has been increased from $50,000 
3. Set aside a date to start the drive. to $100,000.) 
4. There should be little or no time between the announce- ; 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
The drive should last not over 1 week. 
5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, ca youu 


or just a plain announcement in each department. 


6. Schedule competition between departments; show 
progress charts daily. 


“TOP THAT 10% 
7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “T.” 


BY NEW YEAR'S” 
Save ute 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by COTTON 
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NOPCO helps keep ‘em 


Porco water repellents are being widely 
used today in the finishing treatment of mili- 
tary fabrics. Sleeping bags, tents, uniforms. There’s a Nopco Water Repellent Agent 


netting for jungle hammocks, webbing of all 





| : : for Every Requi 
kinds . . . these are just a few equipment ery Kequirement 
items where water repellent agents are used 
NOPCO ESE New lype waterprooter for use with 


for weatherproofing and mildewproofing. 
. S - solvent plus orthopheny! phenol for mildew. 


Nopco brings long experience in the water NOPCO ESF — Solvent type water repellent containing 
repellent field to finishing plants now engaged oithophenyl phenol for mildew. 
in war production. If your plant has a finish- NOPCO ESG Aqueous water soluble tyne water repel- 


ing problem. Nopco research chemists will be lent containing orthophenyl! phenol for mildew. 


lad to work with you. Write today to the NOPCO ATO — Straight water repellent for use in 


wqueous solution. 


g 

nearest Nopco office for further information 

without obligation NOPCO 1931-B -~ Concentrated water repellent to be 
9 ; 


used in aqueous solution. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS NOPCO 1931-C— Water repellent with copper stear- 


ite to be used in aqueous solution. Mildew proof. 














NATIONAL OIL 





REG. u.s. pat.OFF 
2.f “evouveo 7p 
fa 


P'xateme * PRODUCTS COMPANY 











FARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Water Repellent Agents... 








SISTON CHICAGO CEDARTOWN, GA RICHMOND, CAL. 
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OW more than ever before it is necessary to 





keep machines going at top speeds. There 
is no lost production when American MonoRail 
Overhead Cleaners are at work over spinning, 
winding, twisting and warping machinery. 
Automatic cleaning keeps machines producing 
full time, enables operators to increase their 
output and reduces the number of gouts or 


bunches in the yarn. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain 
such advantages as better running work; fewer 
gouts or bunches; less ends down; spinners 
handle more sides; lower cleaning costs; no lost 
production and reduced machine stoppage. This 
information will be gladly given without cost or 


obligation on your part. 


American MonoRail Automatic 

Cleaner travels overhead by 

means of rubber wheel drive 

geared to a fractional horse- 
power motor. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 Athens Avenue ie Cleveland, Ohio 





a 
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DAYCO TEMPERED ROLL COVERINGS 
PIONEERED, ENGINEERED AND PROVED BY 


12. 


ACTUAL MILL SERVICE 


Improved drafting. 

No grooving—less ends down. 
Unaffected by temperature 
changes. 

Lower net roll costs. 

Long service life. 

Easy to apply. 

Proper cushioning. 

Not affected by hard ends. 
Static free. 

Oil resisting. 

One-piece tubular construction. 
Produce more uniform yarn. 
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Any grizzled top-kick will tell you 
there's no short cut to know-how. 

During the past few months it 
has become'increasingly clear that 
synthetics are the only answer to 
America’s critical 
natural rubber. And during this 
time many firms have been fever- 
ishly working to short-cut their 
road to synthetic know-how. 

But know-how means learning 
through years of experience. And 
there is no short cut to it. 

When in 1938, Dayton Synthetic 
Rubber Textile Products were intro- 
duced to set a new standard of dura- 
bility and performance for an exact- 





shortage of 





ing industry, they climaxed Dayton’s 
vears of development and pioneering 
synthetic materials for printer's 
rollers. tires and industrial \-Belts. 

So the current trend to synthetics 
finds Dayton ready and able to appls 
its broad peace-time background 
of technical and manufacturing 
experience in the development of 
synthetics to the wartime needs and 
requirements of America’s military 
and industrial needs. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE. NORTH CAROLINA 
The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 
MAIN SALES OFFICE 


Woodside Building . . Greenville. S. C. 





BRXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORPORATION 
38 Pear! Street New York, WN. Y. U. S. A. 


THROW YOUR SCRAP W710 THE FIGHT! 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SAVINGS STAMPS 





Da 


POG, TRADE Marx 








Dayco 


Copyright, 1943, The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co, 
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Mr. French Mr. 


The relation of planned power transmis 
sion to war-time production and the ne 
cessity tor doing more with less in main 
taining plant production were emphasized 
in the recent annual meetings of the Power 
Transmission Council, Inc., and the Ameri 
can Leather Belting Association. Both or 
ganizations stressed the work they are do 
ing in maintaining present power transmis 
sion facilities. W. W. French, director of 
engineering and sales promotion of Dodge 
Manufacturing Corp., Mishawaka, Indiana, 
was re-elected president of the Council and 





Moore Mr. Key 


presided at their annual dinner. Roy C 


\Mioore, of Charles A. Sehieren Co. of New 
York, was elected president for the leather 
belting manufacturers, succeeding Ernest 
Key, ot the Atlanta Belting Co., who has 
held this position for the past three years 


At the annual meeting of the latter Asso 
ciation, emphasis was placed on a recent 
booklet which has had particularly wide 
circulation. This is ‘‘How to Get the Most 
from Your Leather Belting’ and is avail 
able irom the Association headquarters, 53 
Park Row. New York City 





After the War 


‘The goblins will get you if you don't 
watch out’’. Many readers will recail the 
Kcary poem of James Whitcomb Riley with 
which mothers used to frighten their chil 
dren into being good boys and giris during 
the carly part of the century. The same 
note is prevalent now in the doleful fore- 
cast of many who are looking forward to 
the fearful days after the war. 

In the first place, there isn’t anything as 
bad as the anticipation thereof (not even a 
visit to the dentist). In the second place, 
there can't be too much to worry about in 
a country that has the brash optimism to 
figure the war ending in 1943 or early 1944 
which is the usual forecast for the doleful 
aftermath. 

Also, there can’t be too much to worry 
about in a country with the desires, manu 
facturing ability and ingenuity of our own 
U, S. In one meeting not so long ago, it 
was mentioned that the doletul forecasts 
were based on the fact that the United 
States had built up to a point where they 
didn't have room to expand and that their 
machines had cut down on the amount of 
labor to the point where there could never 
be jobs for anyone again. Based on this 
same theory, the Indians would have been 
the most prosperous people in our history 
because they had plenty of room and no 
machines, Just stop and think how many} 
millions of people in the United States still 
desire and want things which we have the 
ability and machinery to produce. It isn't 
too far-fetched to believe that present war 
production could be converted to manufac 
turing products to raise the standard of 
living still further. 

You know, most of us can remember 
horses and buggies, gas lamps, no radios, 


electrical Loy, ob boy, if 
somebody will only figure out a preventive 
for wartare, we'd like to stick around until 
we are 100 just to see the miracles that are 
going to take place in the next generation 
Even if they can cut it down to a little 
ordinary feuding now and then, we'd still 
like to be around. 

For our money, they'll even come closer 
to doing this if they put a sign up over th 
door leading to the peace table saying “No 
One Over 75 Allowed Unless Accompanied 
by Their Parents’. No more gray beards, no 
more old hatreds and old feuds— if we still 
get them it would be a crop of new ones. 
anyway 
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M & M—February, 1943 
Our auntal February issue, usually de 
voted to Modernization and Maint:nanee, 


will for 1943 be dedicated to Manpower and 
Maintenance. With the bulk of textile pro 
duction for 1943 scheduled to go into equip 
ment for our Armies and Navies fighting in 
every corner of the globe, it is all-important 
to keep machinery and plants running at top 
capacity. February will feature the experi 
ences and comments of progressive plants 
throughout the textile industry as to how 
they are meeting present-day problems and 
maintaining production. It is significant that 
far-sighted manufacturers are preparing and 
maintaining machinery to the best of their 
ability to avoid break-downs; also that they 
are Keeping up staffs, physical properties and 
using al] facilities to maintain production 
with the least possible use of critical ma 
terials. In this, much waluable aid is being 
rendered by manufacturers of machinery and 
supplies. Look for the February issue. 





Forty-Year Orchids 
to “Park’s Parables” 


The January issue of ‘Parables’, issued 
by Parks-Cramer Co., of Fitchburg, Mass 
marks the start of the fortieth year of this 
publication. Congratulations to Mr. Robert 


S. Parks and orchids to him for starting 
and carrying on this company publicatior 
throughout the 40 years. Maybe it’s a hang 
over trom the Christmas spirit or just a 
general beneficent feeling prompting a good 
word from a trade publication to a “house 
organ’’. Forty years is a long time and Mr 
Parks gives due credit to the part adver 
tising has played in the building of pres 
ent air-conditioning equipment business 
Incidentally, the January issue embraces in 
an interesting way the steps that have led 
up to modern textile air-conditioning. You 
almost have to look back over forty years 
to appreciate the enormous accomplish 
ments in this particular field since the turn 
of the century 





The Man from Montevideo 





George Mackern, of Montevideo, Uruguay, has flown home after about seven months in 
the United States. He is manager of the Montevideo plant of S. A. Fabrica Argentina de 


Alpargatas, and most of his time here was spent in Washington, conferrin 
ment officials there with respect to equipment for a spinning mill in Monte 


with govern- 
deo. He spent 


Thanksgiving Day with us in Atlanta, and is shown here, between (right) J. B. Brennen of 
The Centrif-Air Machine Co., and (left) J. Carlile Martin in the editorial rooms of ‘‘Cotton 
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You Don’t Have to Have 
A Ration Card to Use 
Your Electric Service 








en power is the only essential of war production 

not on the critical list. Electricity enters into the man- 
ufacture of every material of war. It is used in making 
planes and tanks, guns and ships, bombs and bullets. It 
goes into the production of the soldier’s arms, his clothing 
and his food. The demand for electric power has been 


multiplied enormously as a result of the war program. 


In Georgia, as in other parts of the nation, there is 
no rationing of electricity—in spite of the unprecedented 
demand for power for the war plants. It is still available 
for all who wish to use it. In factories, stores, filling sta- 
tions, office buildings, warehouses, hotels and other busi- 


nesses, the use of electricity is unrestricted. 


And in the home, too. We have sugar coupons, 
gasoline coupons, coffee coupons. But not electric service 


coupons. 


And the price, too, is as low as ever. There has 


been no increase in rates for any type of service. 


No industry has better met its obligations to serve 


the American people whether in peace or war. 





Georgia Power Company 
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It Won’t Be Long Now 


BIG CLOUD on the economic horizon at this 
writing seems to be the demands of the railroad 
labor unions for wage increases. This is the first 
nationwide, concerted effort on the part of any one 
large group of people to blow the price ceilings right 
through the roof and knock all wartime price controls 
into a cocked hat. 

The railroad unions have modestly asked for a mere 
o0 per cent wage increase for most of their member- 
ship, and perhaps a trifle more than this for some of 
it. Of course, they don’t expect to get this much, but 
that is immaterial as far as the final results are con- 
cerned. If they get anything, the lid is off. Unless 
the Government authorities who are charged with the 
responsibility of holding down prices can muster cour- 
age enough finally to say flatly that there will be no 
more blanket price increases for any group for any 
reason, they are wasting their time trying to control 
prices. The amount that the railroad unions get is 
not particularly important. The fact that they could 
get anything will immediately result in every other 
pressure group in the United States coming up with 
its hands out. 

The farmers are still chafing under some of their 
restrictions, and at this writing a bill is pending in 
Congress to permit farmers to raise the prices of 
their products by allowing them to figure their ad- 
ditional wage costs in figuring “parity”. Such a 
provision could easily increase farm prices very con- 
siderably, and that of course would be seized upon 
immediately by labor organizations as an excellent 
reason for wage increases to labor. If this conces- 
sion is made to the farmers and the railroad unions 
get away with their application for a boost in wages, 
there will be no reason why any other group can 
not reasonably demand additional compensation. 

The railroads, in common with every other sort 
of business, have been making handsome profits out 
of the war. Any industrial organization which has 
its volume of business doubled is certain to make 
large profits. This is particularly true of the rail- 
roads, which have a practically fixed overhead and 
which for years have been victims of the feather- 
bedding practices of the unions. That is, the unions 
have insisted on operating conditions which often 
provide two or three times as much help as is ac- 
tually needed, so as to keep from having to lay off 
union members. Therefore, when railroad traffic 
spurts, the railroads are certain to make a lot of 
money. Several things could be done about this. 


THE 


The Government could recapture most of the rail- 
road profits by taxes, since most of these profits 
were made out of handling freight and traffic be- 
longing to the Government. That would help fill 
the Federal Treasury and keep the cost of the war 
down. 

The railroads could be allowed to keep some, or 
all, of this money for rehabilitating their plants, 
which are being seriously strained by the demands 
of the war. 

The railroad rates could be reduced to keep the 
roads from making these profits. That would help 
to reduce the cost of living and also the cost to the 
Government for transportation. 

All of these profits could be given to the em- 
ployees of the roads in the form of higher wages. 
That is what the unions now demand, and is un- 
doubtedly the worst thing that could possibly be 
done with the money, since it is a strictly inflation- 
ary proposition. 


The Farmer’s Problems 


For the next few years, the farmers will have a 
tremendous role to play in our national economy, and 
yet they are being ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of wartime demands for man- 
power and industrial inflation. We now have a big 
national surplus of wheat and a fairly large surplus 
of cotton. Wheat and cotton are two staples that 
farmers like to raise because they are a quantity 
production proposition and much easier to handle 
than the perishables like fruits, vegetables and milk. 
These surpluses of wheat and cotton probably will 
disappear almost instantly as soon as the war is 
over, and very likely there will be an acute shortage 
of both within a few months after Europe begins to 
eat again and needs some clothes. There are mil- 
lions of starved or semi-starved people in Europe 
who are going to need all of the wheat and other 
food that we can let them have, and we are going 
to have to let them have it because the war isn’t 
going to be over until Europe is so thoroughly 
starved that the Germans can’t fight any longer, and 
the only way to keep Europe from going completely 
to pot will be to feed it and at least help clothe it 
As soon as Europe’s ports are open and we have 
the ships available, we can expect to see our sur- 
pluses of wheat and cotton disappear almost imme- 
diately. 

There is a present shortage of many foodstuffs, 
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and the situation is probably going to get worse in- 
stead of better. We are going to need more milk 
and milk products in 1943 than ever before, but 
dairy owners who are now desperately short of labor 
are in many instances selling their milk cows to be 
slaughtered, since they simply cannot get enough 
labor to take care of the cows, and work in a dairy 
has to be done now; not later. You can’t put it off 
like picking cotton or harvesting wheat. We are go- 
ing to need enormous vegetable and fruit crops in 
1943, but those are the crops which take the greatest 
amount of hand labor, and this labor is unobtainable. 

The farmer is up against a problem that he prob- 
ably can’t lick without the kind of help that he prob- 
ably is not going to get. The farmers can’t compete 
with the enormous industrial wages which are tempt- 
ing farm hands into the city, and if the prices of 
many agricultural commodities were doubled, the 
farmers still couldn’t compete with the shipyards 
and munitions plants. 

Yet somehow, the farmer has got to produce. 
Not only do we need his produce as a necessary 
part of the war effort, but one of the most powerful 
agencies for combating inflation is a plentiful sup- 
ply of food and other farm products at reasonable 
prices. If these things get scarce while pockets 
throughout the nation are stuffed with money, all 
the Army and Navy put together can’t keep down the 
cost of living. Only, if there is plenty of food for 
everybody, can we make any pretense of controlling 
the cost of living. There can’t be plenty of food for 
all if the farmers don’t raise it, and the farmers 
can’t raise it if a million or so of their prospective 
hands are roaming around the country looking for 
jobs at $100 a week. There are no statistics on how 
much of this roaming around for jobs is going on, 
but the southern cotton mills have lost many thou- 
sands of their hands who have gone into war in- 
dustries, and are replacing these principally with 
green help off of the farms. Several mills have re- 
ported a large surplus of unskilled or semi-skilled 
help, satisfied with getting two or three days of 
work a week in the mills in preference to working 
on the farms. One large mill organization reports 
that their training school expense for new help is 
$3,500 a week. Most of this goes to the training 
of former farm hands. 

The officials who are charged with trying to 
straighten out the farm manpower mess have a job 
that bids fair to defy straightening out. It is a 
mess which has been caused by economic pressure 
that the farmers cannot withstand. These are eco- 
nomic pressures which, like so many others, should 
never have been brought to bear, but they are now 
bearing down on the farmer relentlessly. Unless 
this pressure is relieved, the farmer is not going to 
be able to produce as much as he should and if he 
doesn’t produce it, most of us are not going to have 
enough to eat, and that is a situation that concerns 
everybody. 


Contributions to War Effort 


Every little while some public figure speaks 
glowingly of the wonderful contribution this, that, 


or the other group has made to the war effort. The 
standard dictionary defines “contribute”: “To supply 
as part of a common stock; give in aid of some ob- 
ject”; and “contribution” is defined as: “A gift; 
subscription”. This has always been our conception 
of the proper meaning of these words, and we can’t 
see that something which has been sold at an ex- 
orbitant price could be called a contribution, or that 
the seller of something at an exorbitant price could 
be spoken of properly as having contributed any- 
thing. 

As we mentioned last month, the textile industry 
has done a marvelous wartime job, and so have the 
railroads. The automobile industry has done a mag- 
nificent job of turning out war materials. Most in- 
dustries have done a good job, but it is just a job; 
it is the same kind of job they would have done un- 
der any other circumstances that afforded the same 
opportunities for production and profit. The real 
contributions have so far been few and far between. 
Nearly everybody wants to get something out of the 
war; not put anything into it. This attitude is par- 
ticularly noticeable on the part of organized labor, 
which has thus far been strictly on the receiving 
end so far as the war is concerned. If organized 
labor has made any positive contribution to the war 
effort, it has been so inconspicuous as to escape our 
attention. Organized labor has sold its services for 
the highest wages that it has ever received, and in 
instance after instance, has flatly refused to con- 
tribute anything, but has insisted on demanding 
more. The one big contribution that organized |a- 
bor could have made was the abolition of the 40- 
hour week with the punitive overtime rates. This 
would have been a real contribution, which would 
have lessened the dangers of inflation, lessened the 
cost of the war, and heightened the respect of the 
American people for the labor organizations, which 
have been steadily losing the respect of the rest of 
the people. This contribution was not made, and 
labor leaders with great unanimity have definitely 
stated that it is not going to be made, and that if it 
is requested, the request will be fought vigorously. 

We can’t run this war as a WPA project indef- 
initely. It must soon reach a stage where more peo- 
ple have to put in something and fewer take out. 


War Profits 


Those people who still think that there can be 
any wartime profits would do well to remember that 
a government never pays its debts; it can’t, since it 
has nothing with which to pay. It merely extin- 
guishes its debts through taxation. Its position is 
similar to that of a landlord who owned all the 
buildings in a whole community, and who had bought 
or borrowed from his tenants and paid them back 
by raising their rents and giving them the amount 
of the increase until the debts were extinguished. 

Therefore, the more we let this war cost in money, 
the worse mess we will have after the war in try- 
ing to adjust the value of our money to our ability 
to extinguish this cost. The nearer we can come 
to paying for the war in money as we go along—: 

(Continued on page 106.) 
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WINDING MAacHINES— 





Stribling 


Field Engineer, Universal Winding Company 


THIS BEGINS an extremely valuable discussion on a subject that 

has received too little attention—and on which little of a 
practical nature has been published. In a clear, practical way, and 
in mill language, the author shows how to pre-determine the num- 
ber of spindles a winder operator should tend and the approximate 
production in pounds which she should turn off in a given time. 
Everything in this discussion is based on proven, practical ex- 
perience. We urge all interested readers to preserve this and the 
subsequent installments.—The Editor. 


THESE ARTICLES are to deal 
with the operation of winding 
machines from the standpoint of 
the human element and will not 
touch upon the maintenance, re- 
pairs, adjustments, or other me- 
chanical details of such equipment. 
It should be understood at the 
outset that we are to deal with 
hand-operated machines only, as the 
operation of automatic winders, 
where the bobbins are changed and 
the knots tied automatically, re- 
quires entirely different treatment. 
Most spinning yarn mills, mak- 
ing yarns for sale to the trade, 
have hand-operated winding ma- 
chines for putting the yarn on 
packages suitable for the custom- 
er to use on his knitting machines, 
in his warper creels, or on other 
equipment. Also, there are many 
mills using hand-operated winding 
as an intermediate process, such as 
winding single yarns on cones for 
warper creels or on tubes for twist- 
er creels. 

The labor cost of winding in 
such mills is one of the largest 
single items in the total labor cost 
of the mill, yet it is surprising how 
little attention has been given in 
the past to the possibility of re- 
ducing this item. It is true that, 
under present conditions, there may 
not be much incentive to reduce 
costs, because practically all prof- 
its will go out in taxes anyhow. 
However, with help getting scarcer 
and scarcer, there is a great in- 
centive today to operate a_ mill 


with the least possible number of 
employees. Consequently, it is felt 
that any ideas which may reduce 
that number will be of value. 

In the old days, few scientific 
studies were made as to the actual 


ork Load Caleulations 


By J. W. 


amount of work Involved in wind- 
ing cotton yarns or as to the num- 
ber of spindles which an operator 
could satisfactorily tend. It was 
simply a rule-of-thumb to give a 
girl ‘“‘about 50 spindles” regardless 
of the yarn count or the yards of 
yarn per bobbin. As the modern 
high speed winder came into gen- 
eral use, mill managements began 
to show interest in these subjects, 
with the result that it is possible 
today, after years of scientific 
study and actual experience, to pre 
determine the number of spindles 
which an operator should tend and 
the approximate production in 
pounds which she should turn off 
In a given time. 

Before going too far into such a 





Starting up a spindle on a drum winde) 
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discussion, it would probably be 
wise to cover first a few general 
details about the two principal 
types of winders, with the differ- 
ent principles involved; and pos- 
sibly a definition or so will be in 
order, so that confusion will be 
prevented. 

There are two general types of 
winding machines: 

DRUM WINDERS, where the 
package is driven by frictional con- 
tact with a revolving drum with 
either a reciprocating thread guide 
or rotating traverse. This is the 
type of machine in most general 
uge. 

PRECISION WINDERS, where 
the winding spindle and the pack- 
age turn at a uniform speed in 
revolutions per minute. On this 
type, the spindle speed is constant, 
but the yarn speed increases as the 
diameter of the package increases. 
This is in distinct contrast to the 
drum winder, where the yarn speed 
is constant, but the revolutions of 
the package decrease as the pack- 
age fills up. These features will 
be dealt with in a little more de- 
tail later. 

And now we come to a defini- 
tion of the number of winds, a de- 
tail of winding about which there 
is confusion even among experi- 
enced operators of winding equip- 
ment: 

The number of winds in a pack- 
age is the number of revolutions of 
the package to ONE STROKE of 








A precision-wound tube (3 winds) 


the thread guide, 
mechanism. 

For instance, a package is said 
to have three winds if the package 
makes three revolutions while the 
thread guide is moving from one 
end of the package to the other, 
which ts not a complete revolution 
of the cam. To test the number 
of winds on a package, simply un- 
wind the yarn and count the num- 
ber of wraps you take off while 
going from one end of the package 
to the other. 

And now back to drum winding 
fora moment. On this type of ma- 
chine the yarn speed is constant, as 
the surface of the package is driv- 
en by the surface of the drum, 
which has a constant speed. Con- 
sequently, as the package fills up, 


or traversing 
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Precision winder. Illustrating the principle of this type machine. On 
some types, a cone-shaped ——e is used instead of the expanding gainer 
ring shown above a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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the revolutions per minute of the 
package will decrease, thus chang- 
ing the ratio between the speed of 
the package and the thread guide, 
or traversing mechanism. This 
means that, on a drum winder, the 
number of winds will decrease from 
the inside to the outside of the 
package. For instance, a drum- 
wound cone will start off with 
about three and one-half winds 
next to the paper and end up with 
one wind, or less, at the outside 
diameter. 

On a precision winder, the pack- 
age is fixed on the spindle, and 
since the spindle has a uniform 
speed in revolutions per minute, 
the yarn speed will increase as the 
package increases in diameter, but 
the number of winds will remain 
constant. This is because the thread 
guide and cam are driven positive- 
ly by the spindle, which means that 
the relation between the speed of 
the spindle and the cam, or thread 
guide, will remain constant. 

With these generalities out of 
the way, we now come to the actual 
operation of the machines. We 
shall deal first with drum winding, 
because that is the type of equip- 
ment in most common use. 


Drum Winders 


As stated, the rule-of-thumb on 
old type slow speed drum winders 
was to give a girl 50 spindles re- 
gardless of the length of yarn on 
the bobbin. This meant that on 
long yardage bobbins the operator 
was not kept busy and wasted a 
great deal of time waiting for the 
bobbins to run out. In such cases 
her production was low and the 
piece rate high. On short yard- 
age bobbins, usually very coarse 
yarn, the bobbins were exhausted 
much more quickly, with the re- 
sult that the operator was kept 
busy all the time and her produc- 
tion was high, with the piece rate 
low. These conditions usually 
meant a graduated scale of piece 
rates from low on coarse yarns to 
high on fine yarns. 

With the advent of modern high 
speed winders, management began 
to show interest in a_ scientific 
method of determining the actual 
amount of work, or ttme, involved 
in the different elements of wind- 
ing yarns, from which could be cal- 
culated the production that an av- 
erage operator should turn off on 
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ROTARY TRAVERSE 











Drum winder. Showing the rotary 
traverse type. The intersecting 
groove in the drum traverses the 
yarn from end to end of the pack- 
age as the surface of the drum 
drives the package ; 
any yarn and the number of spin- 
dies she should be allotted for that 
production. After years of study 
and numbers of time studies, the 
operations involved boiled down to 
the following: 


ELEMENTS 


1. Changing full bobbin: 

a. Remove and dispose of 
empty bobbin. 

b. Pick up full bobbin, find 
end, remove surplus yarn 
from base of bobbin, and 
place on supply spindle. 

c. Find end on package, tie 
knot, and start spindle. 

2. Retie breaks. (Practically 

same as “c” above, because 

the broken end is usually 
found in the tension brack- 
et.) 

3. Gauge and doff full package. 

4. Cleaning. 

5. Fatigue allowance. 

The times required for perform- 
ing each of these elements will be 
fairly uniform for the range of 
yarn counts usually produced in a 
given mill, although it is recog- 
nized that there will be a differ- 
ence between very coarse and very 
fine yarns. For example, it will 
take longer on 60s single yarn 
than it will on 10s, because the 
operator will have to be more care- 
ful in handling 60s to prevent 
breaking the end as she pulls the 
loose end from the package to tie 
the knot. Also, it takes more time 
to find the loose end on the pack- 
age on very fine yarns. However, 
in a mill spinning from, say, 10s 
to 80s, the element times should 


be fairly uniform. If a mill is 
spinning from, say, 40s to 60s, the 
element times will be greater but 
the same times can be used for 
the range of counts. 

With the times for the differ- 
ent elements remaining constant 
for a given range of yarns being 
produced, it is obvious that the 
total hand time required by the 
operator to wind one bobbin of 
yarn will be the same regardless 
of the yarn count in the given 
range, provided the end breakage 
is fairly uniform. This means that 
the production of the operator will 
depend upon the net weight of 
yarn per bobbin, practically re- 
gardless of the yarn count. There- 
fore, since an operator’s produc- 
tion depends upon the weight of 
yarn on the bobbin, the piece rate 
for the given range of yarns will 
be the same, so long as the net 
weight of yarn per bobbin remains 
the same and the end breakage re- 
mains fairly constant. Conse- 
quently, if a mill is spinning from 
10s to 20s on 2-inch rings, the net 
weight of yarn per bobbin will be 
fairly uniform, which means that 
the same piece rate can be used 
for the different counts which are 
spun on 2-inch rings. It is clear 
that 20s will have approximately 
twice the yardage of yarn per bob- 
bin as will 10s. Therefore, an op- 
erator should tend about twice the 
number of spindles on 20s as she 
should on 10s, but her production 
will be approximately the same. 
The method of determining the 
number of spindles per operator 
will be fully covered later. 

It can be readily seen that the 
major part of an operator’s time 
is taken up by Element 1 (chang- 
ing full bobbins), and Element 2 
(tying breaks). The times for these 





A drum-wound cone 
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Drum winder. Illustrating the type 
with a reciprocating thread guide 
On some types, a cam with an in- 
tersecting groove is used instead 
of the conventional cam shown 
elements will be fairly constant for 
the different yarns and}: fF: 
ent operators. Therefore, about 
the first thing to be done 1s to de- 
termine the number of breaks per 
100 bobbins of yarn, usually ex- 
pressed in percentage, For instance, 
if the average of a great many tests 
shows 20 breaks tied up per 100 
bobbins of yarn wound, the figure 
20 per cent is used. 

The importance of getting this 
figure as accurately as possible 
cannot be over-emphasized. The 
tests should cover a great many 
bobbins from many different spin- 
ning frames. A good method to use 
is to assign one man to the tests 
and have him follow one winder 
tender for several hours at a time 
He should carry a pad and indicate 
each time the operator changes a 
full bobbin and each time she ties 
up a broken end. This is done con- 
tinuously for several hours. Let 
us suppose that during the time he 
follows a certain operator his pad 
shows a total of 910 full bobbins 
changed and 182 breaks tied up 
The end breakage is: 


182 < 100 
——_—_——- — 20 per cent 
910 


He should then change over to 
following another operator and re- 
peat the test. From the total av- 
erage a figure can be obtained 
which will be accurate enough for 
the entire job, unless individual 
tests show too much variation. 


6! 





These tests should be repeated 
from time to time to check on the 
quality of the yarn being spun 
and on the settings of the slub- 
catchers. Naturally, if the per- 
centage of end breakage should 
change and remain changed, the 
piece rate will have to be changed 
to conform to the new end break- 
age. However, if the end break- 
age should go up, the natural con- 
sequence would be to investigate 
the cause and correct it rather 
than change the rate. If the break- 
age should go down and remain 
consistently lower, better spin- 
ning is indicated and a lower 
piece rate would be justified. The 
question of whether the rate 
should be reduced would be up to 
the management. 

Element 3 covers the gauging 
and doffing of full packages. The 
time for this element will remain 
constant for the average range of 
yarns in a given mill, provided 
the net weight of yarn per pack- 
age is constant and there is not 
much variation in the weight of 
yarn per spinning bobbin. If 3- 
pound cones are being wound, with 
4 ounces of yarn per bobbin, there 
will be 12 bobbins per cone re- 
gardless of the yarn count. There- 
fore, the time for this element 
will be constant. 

Element 4 covers’ cleaning. 
While the time for this element 
could be figured down to a bobbin 
basis, it is usually expressed as 
a percentage of the operator’s to- 
tal time and added in separately 


Plastics Add to 


Life of Army Tents 
Army tents are now being improved 


to a degree undreamed of only a year 
ago through the application of plastics 
to the duck from which tentage is 
made, according to the War Depart- 
ment. The improved process was de- 
veloped by the Quartermaster Corps 
which procures duck for ail branches 
of the Government as well as for vari- 
ous arms and services of the War De- 
partment. The development of the im- 
proved process came as a result of the 
co-operation of the textile finishing in- 
dustry and leading plastic manufac- 
turers with technical personnel of the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

The procedure involves the applica- 
tion of a plastic composed of esterified 
rosin combined with phenol formalde- 
hyde resins to ordinary duck material 
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after adding up the total times for 
the first three elements, which 
have been figured to a bobbin ba- 
sis. In some mills the cleaning 
is done after each doff of full 
packages or after every other doff. 
In other cases it is done at stated 
periods, such as once every 8-hour 
shift or twice each shift. Regard- 
less of when done, the time for 
cleaning an operator’s assignment 
of spindles can be easily deter- 
mined by tests. For example, if 
cleaning is done every four hours 
and it takes the operator 10 min- 
utes to clean off her job: 


10 < 100 





— 3.1 % of her total 


4 60 time for cleaning. 


In some mills the practice is to 
have the packages fill up together 
on an operator’s job so that all 
her spindles will doff at approxi- 
mately the same time. In these 


cases the cleaning is done at the 


end of every doff or every other 
doff, and it is a simple matter to 
figure the percentage of time re- 
quired for cleaning as against the 
total time between cleaning pe- 
riods. 

And this brings up a question 
which is often raised. Is it bet- 
ter to have the packages fill up 
together or to let them fill up at 
random and be doffed, and the 
spindles re-started, as they reach 
the full diameter? Generally 
speaking, the winding cost is low- 
er where the packages are doffed 
individually as they reach full di- 
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as a part of the fire-resistant, weather- 
resistant and mildew-resistant com- 
pounds previously applied. The plas 
tics component of the compound gfreat- 
ly increases the life of the duck ma- 
terial, improves its water permeability 
and protects the fire-resistant finish 
against weathering or deterioration in 
storage. The compound, fortified by 
the plastic addition, may be applied 
with a pad or spread with a knife and 
dried either over cans or by festoon- 
ing, as is now practiced. The new 
plastic formula is low in cost, being 
made primarily by the use of rosin ob- 
tainable in large quantities from pine 
trees, and also affords a saving by 
acting as an extender in the use of 
phenol formaldehyde resins. 
Somewhat more than a year and a 
half ago the Quartermaster Corps tech- 
nicians began an intensive study of 


ameter. However, in some cases 
it is necessary that they be doffed 
in sets. For example, where a 
mill has a number of small orders 
to fill, each calling for only a 
few cases of special yarns, it sim- 
plifies the job to put the required 
number of operators on each or- 
der and tell them how many doffs 
to wind. This is figured out be- 
forehand as to the number of doffs 
required to fill the order. In such 
a case, the time of “tailing-out an 
order” is saved, as it would take 
several hours for each operator to 
fill up all the packages on her job 
if the doffs are broken up. Also, in 
mills which spin a wide variety 
of yarns, calling for the counts be- 
ing changed often on the winders, 
time is saved in tailing-out each 
operator’s assignment of spindles 
by having the packages fill up to- 
gether. 

In those mills where the counts 
are not often changed, where each 
operator will run for days at a 
time on the same yarn, there is no 
question but that time is saved by 
doffing each package as it be- 
comes full and then starting that 
spindle up immediately, without 
waiting for the balance of her 
spindies to fill up. This will mean 
that the operator’s production will 
be higher, with a corresponding 
decrease in winding cost. The de- 
tails of these methods will be cov- 
ered in the next installment under 
a detailed analysis of an opera- 
tor’s job. 

(To be continued. ) 


ways and means of improving Army 
tentage and succeeded in obtaining var- 
ious finishes that would give the maxi- 
mum water, weather, fire and mildew 
resistunce to heavy tentage. At the 
beginning of the study chlorinated rub- 
ber was the only film-forming material 
used to enhance these qualities. A 
number of other plastic materials were 
utilized from time to time such as ethy! 
cellulose, vinyl resins such as is uti- 
lized in Koroseal. The new plastic 
completely displaces chlorinated rub- 
ber and provides an improved finish 
over the formulas where chlorinated 
rubber is used, thereby releasing that 
strategic and critical material for oth- 
er uses in the war effort while at the 
same time providing longer life and 
better water repellency to Army tent- 
age, which includes tents, tarpaulins, 
and truck covers. 
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Water Repellent and Waterproof 








Kinishes for Textiles (articte 2) 


RECENTLY, several companies 

have introduced water-repel- 
lents that make use of organic sol- 
vents as the medium of application 
instead of water. The solution can 
be used on all textiles, but is espe- 
cially desirable for garments where 
the danger of distortion or shrink- 
age 18 much reduced, Solvent soiu- 
tions also penetrate better than 
those of water, and better fixing of 
the wax is accomplished, so that the 
results are more resistant to wash- 
ing but not enough better to pre- 
clude re-treatment. Such solutions 
can be put on in the usual padders 
and mangles, but with solvents 
there is the ever-present hazard of 
fire, and of course they cost more 
than water. Therefore, the chief 
application will be in dry-cleaning 
establishments where the people 
and the apparatus are more adapt- 
ed to this kind of work. 

Referring again to specification 
PQD 115A, this time to Type II, 
the general requirements _ state 
that it must be a stable composi- 
tion of wax and/or aluminum salts 
with a total of 40 per cent solids 
which must be completely soluble in 
the dry-cleaning solvent of the 
Stoddard type (this must riot flash 
below 105 degrees F.). It must not 
be alkaline, a slight acidity is al- 
lowed; 2 per cent calculated as oleic 
acid. Dilution with the solvent must 
be practical in all proportions and 
it must not be affected by small 
amounts of moisture. It may be 
used immediately after the dry- 
cleaning operation, though it is 
preferable to dry before this final 
application. 

For a performance test, the com- 
pound is reduced to a solution con- 
taining 4 per cent solids, the duck 
is immersed in this and then ex- 
tracted so that 1 per cent solids are 
left on the dry weight of the goods. 
The hydrostatic pressure test 
should read 25 cm. and the spray 
test should rate 90 initially and 80 
after 10 days’ weather exposure, 
these figures being similar to those 
of the aqueous emulsion, or Type I. 
The Quartermaster specification 


By Eric Croen 


THIS is the second part of a two-part article. 


The first installment, on 


_page 63 of the December issue, discussed various methods of making 
fabrics waterproof, water-repellent and water-resistant, primarily with the 


use of water as a method of application. 


The present installment discusses 


water-repelients that make use of organic solvents as the medium of 
application; resins in waterproofing and water-repellent treatments; water- 
repellent finishes that are also mildewproof; and the subject of accurate 


terms and testing methods. 


This will be followed by a similar article discussing treatments for 
mildewproofing, and one on fireproofing treatments ; ; ; : , 


OQMG24a also describes this sol- 
vent type. Directions have been 
worked out so that the compound 
is diluted 1:5 and the garments are 
worked in it for 3-4 minutes at 90 
degrees F.; the goods are then ex- 
tracted so that 15 pounds of the 
liquor are left in 100 pounds of 
clothes. This again figures a de- 
posit of 1 per cent solids, mostly 
waxes. It is being used in the Army 
chiefly for hats, jackets, trousers, 
helmets, mackinaws and overcoats. 
Water-repellents in organic sol- 
vents will find increasing use in 
dry-cleaning establishments for the 
civilian trade with only a slight in- 
creased cost for this extra service. 


Water-Repellents with Resin 
Binder 


Another type of water-repellent 
consists of a solvent solution of 
waxes and softening agents with a 
curing resin binder. It is applied 
on the padder or mangle without 
any further addition or dilution. A 
retention of 50-70 per cent is rec- 
ommended. The fabric is then dried 
and/or cured depending on the ma- 
chinery available and the time fac- 
tor involved. Thus, a higher tem- 
perature requires less exposure. At 
280-290 degrees F., a curing for 1 
to 2 minutes is effective while at 
220 degrees F., 10 minutes will do 
the job. Tenter frames or loop dry- 
ers can reproduce such conditions. 
No further after-treatment is nec- 
essary. The textiles do not shrink 
and there is no danger of tender- 
ing. The effect is said to be fast to 
washing at a boil. 

Further improvements in one- 
bath water repellents are constant- 
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ly being made, of which only a tew 
can be touched on here. Other me- 
tallic salts than the traditional 
aluminum are being tried with 
gratifying success. The all-inclu- 
sive word “resin” also enters the 
picture, Resins, when used as bind- 
ers, give additional resistance to 
easy removal. The actual types em- 
ployed are as yet the secrets of sev- 
eral companies using them on their 
specially-advertised water-repellent 
finishes. Because some of such res- 
ins make a single emulsion product 
impractical, two mixtures are sold 
separately with instructions. to 
combine them just before using, ad- 
justing the dilution and the pH to 
the proper degree. This is then pad- 
ded on and dried, no curing is need- 
ed though an extra rinsing to re- 
move the by-products must be 
made. It is a great improvement in 
fastness to washing over the wax- 
alumina type as it will stand sev- 
eral washings at 140 degrees F. and 
at least one at 160 degrees F. 
Though especially useful for Jack- 
ets and raincoats, it is not approved 
by the U. S. Army as there is a 
better type available, but as an in- 
termediate grade, it has its useful 
place in civilian life. 


The Zelan Finish 


The more durable type demanded 
in the Army specifications is of 
course Zelan A*, which at present 
ranks high in the water repellent 


*A detailed description of applying “Ze 
lan-A’’ was presented in an article, “ ‘Zelan- 
A’ in the Finishing Plant’’, by George A 
of the fine chemicals division 
technical laboratory, E. . du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., on page 67 of the 
December 1941 issue of CoTTon. Reprints 
of this article are available upon request.- 
THE EDITOR. 
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field. It was discovered after long 
research by English chemists and 
marketed in England by I. C. I. un- 
der the name of Velan PF. Intro- 
duced commercially both there and 
in this country about five years ago 
(see American Dyestuff Reporter, 
Nov. 30, 1939, pages 647-50), it has 
won a rightful place in our civilian 
use not only through intelligent ad- 
vertising but because the manufac- 
turer was careful to control the 
performance of the fabric so treat- 
ed before allowing any goods to be 
sold with the certified label, This 
performance includes the fact that 
it will stand washing at a boil and 
withstand dry-cleaning (with the 
Stoddard solvent but not chlorinat- 
ed solvents). The Army standards 
quoted here are given because they 
are similar to commercial perform- 
ance tests. The durable water- 
repellent shows only a small amount 
of change in water resistance after 
the cleansing operations as com- 
pared to the original conditions, 
and these operations may be ex- 
tended considerably beyond the 
number asked for in the test. Speci- 
fication PQD 1 for wind-resistant 
cotton twill or poplin used for 
jackets and windbreakers calls for 
the following: 


Spray Hydrostatic 


Rating Pressure 
Initially 90 380-40 cm** 
After 3 launderings* 80 20-30 cm**® 
After 3 dry-cleanings*® 80 30-40 cm** 


*See Federal specifications COO-T-191sa 
for methods of washing and dry-cleaning. 

**Depending on type of fabric; two are 
specified in detail. 

Vast yardages of this cloth and 
finish are being processed; of less- 
er quantity are PQD 38, a cotton 
twill (often with a rayon warp) 
made into parachutes, and Army 
Specification 6-621, a vat or pig- 
ment-dyed OD on _ herringbone 
twill, used for fatigue uniforms 
and coveralls. 

This durable water-repellent is 
ordinarily spoken of as a long-chain 
quarternary compound, but so are 
many modern softeners which are 
not at all water-resisting. Actually 
it is octadecyloxymethpyridinium 
chloride whose chemical formula is 
C,,H,,O.CH,NC1.C,H, which can be 
broken into three groups to show 
their individual use. A _ stearic 
group which does the water-repel- 
ling extends out from the fibers 
where it is fixed at one end of the 
long chain of carbons in some un- 
explained way by the ammonium 
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grouping. The pyridine part breaks 
away during the application, hav- 
ing served to carry the other two 
parts to the fabric. The application 
requires careful control, and the 
manufacturer’s directions must be 
followed if results that will be ap- 
proved are to be attained. Here we 
will briefly outline the four neces- 
sary steps: 


Steps in Applying Zelan 


After making the solution ac- 
cording to detailed instructions, it 
is padded on in such a way that 
about 6 per cent of the compound 
is actually put on the dry weight of 
the goods. The next step involves 
a quick drying at a low temperature 
by employing large volumes of air 
and effective exhaust fans. The 
temperature of this breeze may be 
as high as 200 degrees F., but the 
cloth itself must not get hot lest the 
compound decompose before the 
curing is effected. The curing is ac- 
complished by exposure for 2-4 
minutes at temperatures ranging 
from 290 to 310 degrees F, A final 
wash with alkali and a sulphonated 
alcohol on jigs or in a continuous 
washer is needed to remove the 
acid decomposition products; and 
these in turn must be thoroughly 
rinsed out as they would impair the 
water resistance if left in. 

Unless these steps are properly 
carried out in every detail, tender- 
ing of goods may result, and the 
soft, durable water-repellent effect 
would not be realized. 

The excellence of this type of fin- 
ish carries several limitations with 
it. It is an involved process requir- 
ing equipment beyond that of the 
ordinary textile finisher, and there 
is a liability of corrosion of metal 
parts which have to be especially 
selected. Also, the cost has kept it 
out of the hands of many finish- 
ing plants and from a much larger 
use by the public. Note that the 
chemical is put on in greater quan- 
tity than with the wax-alumina 
type, and it is considerably more 
expensive. But a point to be consid- 
ered is that the durable type will 
stand exposure to weather for a 
much longer time than the wax- 
alumina type whose renewal may 
not be practical for a fighting force 
thousands of miles away from a 
laundry! 

The durable type so far men- 
tioned is really only one compound 


of a whole family of chemicals. 
New members are known while dis- 
tant relatives are constantly being 
discovered. Dozens of patents both 
in this country and abroad are re- 
peatedly suggesting others (see 
Textile Colorist, May 1942, pages 
95-98). One is methylstearamide, 
which is applied from a solvent so- 
lution, then cured at 300 degrees 
F.; the results are said to be fast 
to laundering. Another company 
starts with this same chemical, 
combines it with thiourea, which 
builds a dry-cleaning resistance in- 
to the molecule. 

The chemistry of these is intri- 
cate, and far removed from alumi- 
num soaps. We cite them as illus- 
trations of a vast field opened just 
five short years ago. Research will 
make possible many useful and per- 
haps amazing results. The tenden- 
cy just now is to get compounds 
that are easier to apply than Zelan 
while not detracting from the good 
qualities of that type, At least two 
other products in this field will 
have more work for the handmaid- 
ens: research and advertising. One 
such product that now finds accept- 
ance for civilian use has a spray 
rating of 100-70-70 (initially and 
after three washings or dry-clean- 
ings) as compared with the Army 
requirements of 90-80-80. There is 
a possibility that government speci- 
fications may be changed a little to 
include this type, but it has already 
found its place among water-resist- 
ant finishes. 


Water-Repellent Finishes that are 
Also Mildewproof 


Because of the idea that certain 
fats and waxes are liable to make 
fabrics more susceptible to mildew- 
ing, certain government specifica- 
tions call for a water-repellent fin- 
ish that is mildewproofed; and note 
that this means that the material 
put on must be so protected, and 
not the finished fabric as a whole. 
For instance, JQD 54A covering 
ducks and twills used for shelter 
tents reads, in part: the vat or min- 
eral-dyed fabric shall be made 
highly water-repellent with  sul- 
phur-free alumina acetate, wax and 
soap. The use of wax Solutions in 
solvent or aqueous emulsions will 
be acceptable. (The wax is usually 
60 parts of paraffin with a melting 
point of 124-125 degrees F. and 40 
parts of petrolatum, melting point 
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The spray tester 


148-150 degrees F.) The wax re- 
pellent finish shall contain no less 
than 14% per cent by weight of cop- 
per stearate based on the solid con- 
tent of the finishing material. 

Since a great deal of difficulty 
has been experienced in combining 
copper stearate with some of the 
commonly-used wax emulsions, ap- 
plications by the finishers for use 
of other non-odorous, non-toxic 
mildewproofing agents will be fa- 
vorably considered. 


There are a number of ready- 
made mildewproofed wax emul- 
sions on the market and they are 
rather widely used. The light blu- 
ish color does not interfere very 
much with the dyed shade. One 
such is water emulsion containing 
45 per cent active ingredients 
which is diluted at the rate of 7 
gallons .with 17 gallons of water. 
The duck is padded through, 
squeezed and dried to evaporate the 
water and melt the wax to give a 
uniform finish. 

As alternates to the copper stear- 
ate, at least two have much to rec- 
ommend them. One is salicylanilide, 
which may be used to the extent of 
10 per cent on the dry weight of 
the water repellent (which figures 


TANDARD SPRAY TES 





RATINGS 


SO 





O 


The spray testing rating chart. (Colored water used 


for photograph effect.) 


about 3 per cent on the water- 
repellent solids) —see American 
Dyestuff Reporter, 1936, page 326. 
And the other is orthophenylphenol, 
of which small amounts are very 
effective. 

Some Army specifications which 
call for this type of finish are JQD 
D4A (mentioned above) ; PQD 334A, 
a cotton twill for uniforms or over- 
coat linings; PQD 142, OD bar- 
racks bags; PQD 127 (previously 
touched on under straight water- 
repellency) ; and PQD 260, mosqui- 
to bars. 

A more thorough discussion of 
mildewproofing will be given in the 
next article in this series; there we 
will again mention its combination 
with water-repellency. 


Methods of Testing 


We cannot leave the subject of 
water-resistant finishes without 
considering the development of 
methods of testing. In this, the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists have done 
much important work and clear 
thinking. It is interesting and in- 
structive to read the committee re- 
ports as the years go by and note 
the shift in procedure for determin- 
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ing the resistance of fabrics to wa- 
ter. The writer feels, therefore, 
that he can do no better than to 
use this information as a back- 
ground and to quote from some of 
the writings that have come out of 
this organization. 

Going back several years to the 
time when the hydrostatic pressure 
test and the box test were practi- 
cally the only apparatus known, we 
read that these were “believed to 
be reliable, duplicable and as repre- 
sentative as possible in actual use. 
Tests such as these, however, are 
deficient in that they give no infor- 
mation as to the ability of a fabric 
to retain its waterproofness when 
it is used repeatedly. Fabrics in 
service are exposed to deteriorating 
agencies such as sunlight, rain, 
crumpling, folding, and distortions 
by pulling and handling.” A tenta- 
tive procedure was worked out 
which included a_ standardized 
crumpling treatment and controlled 
exposure to light and to a water 
spray. (See “An Accelerated Age 
ing Test for Waterproofed Ducks 
and Similar Fabrics”, Amertcan 
Dyestuff Reporter, February 18, 
1933, page 114.) It is to be noted 
that a crumpling feature is re- 
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quired in Specification K-P-146 for 
tarpaulins, already mentioned in 
this article. 

During the following years when 
water-repellents were being much 
more widely used, the necessity for 
accurate terms and testing was 
even much greater. The best 
thought on the matter was a re- 
port published in the American 
Dyestuff Reporter (January 6, 
1941, p. 6-12) from which we 
quote: “Practically every textile 
finishing mill applies water-resist- 
ant processes, and as a consequence, 
is faced with the problem of meas- 
uring the quantity of its output of 
treated fabrics. Unfortunately, 
only limited progress has _ been 
made in the development of proce- 
dures suitable for measuring the 
resistance of textiles to water, The 
literature describes scores of pro- 
cedures and instruments. But none 
are accepted as standards. In fact, 
most of the so-called standard 
tests are not the ones actually used 
by those engaged in the commercial 
application and exploitation of wa- 
ter-resistant textile finishes. Spot- 
ting tests, spray tests, running wa- 
ter tests, immersion tests, penetra- 
tion tests and hydrostatic pressure 
tests all are being used today by 
the industry. Consequently confu- 
sion reigns. The whole problem is 
complicated by a lack of practical 
or acceptable definitions of the 
terms used to describe the proper- 
ties of treated fabrics which the 
different tests are intended to 
measure. Everyone has at one time 
or another heard such seemingly 
unrelated terms as water-resistant, 
water-repellent, waterproof, stain- 
proof, shower and rainproof.” 

When the problem is analyzed 
the requirements of modern textiles 
designed to resist the wetting ac- 
tion of water fall into three head- 
ings: 

“1. Strong resistance to water 
under pressure. 

“2. Moderate resistance to pene- 
tration by falling water, such as 
rain. 

“3. Resistance to actual wetting 
by water. | 

“The various procedures used in 
the trade to measure these three 
properties of water-resistant fin- 
ishes may likewise be placed in 
three groups as follows: 

“1. Tests that measure the hy- 
drostatic pressure required to 
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cause breakdown of a fabric; and 
tests which measure leakage 
through a fabric under a fixed hy- 
drostatic pressure, such as bag 
tests, box tests and funnel tests. 

“2. Surface’ repellency — tests 
which measure surface wetting and 
penetration under the influence of 
falling water, such as spray tests, 
dropping tests, and faucet tests. 

“3. Absorption tests which meas- 
ure the absorption of water by a 
fabric when immersed or manipu- 
lated under water.” 

After this classification, the last- 
mentioned reference goes on to de- 
scribe the three simplified testers 
that are considered most suitable 
at the present time. The reader 
would do well to look at the data 
presented there, and read the 
AATCC yearbooks for descriptions 
and illustrations of the apparatus 
used. 

Bringing this discussion back to 
government specifications and re- 
quirements, we find the box test of- 
ten used in testing water-resist- 
ance. This is to be found in Fed- 
eral Specification CCC-T-19la and 
also in the AATCC yearbook (1940, 
page 225). The hydrostatic pres- 
sure test used in PQD 115A is 
about the same as the one described 
in the AATCC ‘yearbook for 1941, 
while the Suter apparatus is used 
in Army Specification 6-238A. 


Again, for K-P-146 the cloth is 
tested for water permeability by 
allowing the water at various 
depths for different weights of 
ducks to leak 10 cc in 10 minutes. 
Thus for Requirement No. 1 and 
Procedure No. 1, the government 
has several methods of testing 
showing as little standardization as 
there is in the trade generally. 

For Army Specification 6-185C, 
webbing, a drop test is all that is 
required. The material shall only 
show slight wetting in three min- 
utes—which grey goods, and even 
some poorly scoured materials, pass 
easily. The spray test has already 
been referred to in PQD 115A, in 
the AATCC yearbooks, and is also 
used for PQD 127. All of these 
state that the nozzle with the holes 
shall be 6 inches above the cloth to 
be tested, A much more severe test 
results when the height is in- 
creased up to 24 inches. Some fab- 
rics pass well under the simulated 
rain at 6 inches but leave much’ to 
be desired at 24 inches. Several 
companies have adopted this varia- 
tion because when passable under 
this more forceful impact, there is 
a good “bridge-of-safety”’. 


(In the next issue of “Cotton”, Mr. 
Croen will present a similar practi- 
cal article discussing the mildew- 
proofing of textile fabrics, to be fol- 
lowed in a later issue by a discus- 
sion of methods of fireproofing fab- 
rics.—The Editor.) 





Identification Sticker 
for Durene Products 
Durene Association of America, 122 
East 42nd St., New York City, has is- 


sued a new identification sticker for 
use on men’s, women’s and children’s 
underwear and outerwear. The new 


sticker, which was checked by the as- 
sociation with a cross-section of retaili- 
ers, both department stores and chains, 
has been highly commended on _ the 
grounds that it can be easily memo- 
rized and repeated by sales people and 
also because it clearly states specific 
qualities of the yarn of interest to the 
consumer from the service standpoint. 

Notable is the current increase in the 
use of “Durene” identification by man- 
ufacturers and retailers in the face of 
decreasing availability of Durene yarn 
for civilian goods. In response to de- 
mand from hosiery manufacturers, a 
field in which the use of Durene 
yarn has greatly increased both for 
military and civilian use, rider tickets 
stating the characteristics of Durene 
mercerized cotton important to comfort 
and wear will shortly be made avail- 
able by the association. 


A new sales training manual, “How 
to Sell More Merchandise Made of Du- 
rene Multi-ply Mercerized Cotton 
Yarn” has been released to merchan- 
dise and advertising managers, sales 
training directors, buyers and clerks 
of stores throughout the country. These 
manuals have also been made avail- 
able to mills and wholesalers. Four 
outstanding advantages of Durene yarn 
are clearly defined, with the present 
urgent demand for simplified sales 
training in mind. 

a 
“Victory Program 
for Linen Closets” 


The Manufacturing Division of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., 82 Worth Street, New 
York City, has issued an attractive and 
useful placard “Victory Program for 
Linen Closets”, especially printed with 
store names and appearing as thelr 
gift to their customers. The placard 
contains a “Linen Closet Check List’”’ 
on which the user can keep a record 
of the various domestics being used, 
and carries also a number of illus- 
trated suggestions on increasing the 
life of linens. 
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By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


IN THE FIRST of the two pre- 

vious articles of this series, 
page 66, November COTTON, we dis- 
cussed “Some Facts to Consider” 
outlining certain well-defined 
groups that exist in our society and 
how they are in conflict with each 
other, preventing that social prog- 
ress which we all desire so much. 

In the second article, page 70, 
December issue, we discussed the 
subject, “Why Must There Be 
Groups?’’, outlining some of the 


salient and specific factors that 
cause people to break up into 
groups. In short, we were of the 


opinion that our different inter- 
ests and philosophies develop men- 
tal distances that cause group seg- 
regation. 

Since the cause for group or class 
segregation must be removed be- 
fore there can be unity, some at- 
tention must be paid to the causes, 
hence in this article, we shall en- 
deavor to point out at least one al- 
leviating factor that can be applied 
with beneficial results, that of co- 
operative goodwill. 

The expression “co-operative 
goodwill” lifts the discussion im- 
mediately away from the emphasis 
on material things and places it on 
mind. It goes back of the act and 
deals with the motivation of the 
act: Is it good or bad? Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick has said, “The 
only redeeming and enduring vic- 
tories that mankind has ever 
achieved lie in the realm where His 
spirit has moved human effort over 
from the coercive ill will to co- 
operative goodwill.” Such is the 
formula for changing coercion to 
co-operation-—this factor properly 
applied is the formula for bridg- 
ing or destroying distances. 

This expression ‘co-operative 
goodwill’”’ may seem redundant as 
co-operation implies goodwill and 
vice-versa, however, to make it em- 
phatic and foolproof we have used 
the combination. 

As usual, goodwill has its roots 
grounded in industrial relations 


and industrial relations are nur- 
tured and made strong by the ap- 
plication of human relations. Hu- 
man relations are motivated by 
feelings and emotions. For want 
of a better expression, we call them 
reactions of the heart. 

In order to develop human rela- 
tions of the highest type, it is 
necessary for the leader to have the 
widest knowledge of things pos- 
sible. He must know machines and 
their operations, aterials and 
their uses, production and its in- 
tricate requirements, the strains 
and stresses of work loads, the val- 
ue of rest and recreation, some- 
thing about the body and its ec- 
centric reactions, physiology, psy- 
chology and too much more to 
mention. 

In the 
have more 
knowledge. 


second place, he must 
than _ encyclopedic 
He must have a judi- 








THIS IS the third in a new se- 
ries in “Cotton” by Mr. Mc- 
Laurine. The first appeared in the 
November issue, and the second 
in the December issue. Previous- 
ly, we had presented 12 articles 
by him directed mainly to plant 
executives and superv'sion, as to 
various phases of public and in- 
dustrial relations. 

The present series is intended 
to provide, for the operating ex- 
ecutive, information which it is 
hoped will be useful for transmit- 
ting to the employees of the 
plant i - oe ‘ 





—_— 





cial head or mind which will enable 
him to make plans and demands 
that are fair and tolerant. He 
must be convincingly dominant in 
his thinking and judgment. His 
head and his heart must work to- 
gether; either one by itself is not 


enough. It takes the co-operation 
of both to produce co-operative 
goodwill. 


Wherever people work together, 
there are heads and hearts devel- 
oping some kind of human rela- 
tions. Their capacities are all dif- 
ferent and what is fair must final- 
ly seem fair to all. Hence the su- 
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pervisor and management must al- 
ways be alert. 

A labor leader is reported to 
have said recently, in an address 
on industrial relations: “A stupid 
foreman or an indifferent manager 
is the best possible labor agitator. 
I have never been able to organize 
a thoroughly well-managed plant.” 
This statement is a challenge to the 
foreman and manager for an awak- 
ening and a survey as to whether 
or not in their plant there is that 
co-operative goodwill that repels 
labor agitators. 

All people 
must associate 
thinking promotes 
goodwill. If it 
tween management and labor it will 
develop between labor and labor 
leaders, politicians or other extran- 
eous factors. People must follow 
a leader and if management cannot 
effect conditions for leadership, it 
will be focused elsewhere, 

There unbridgable dis- 
tances between management and la- 
bor. There are very few ob- 
stacles, in many instances, which 
prevent complete co-operation. 
Management too often has assumed 
conditions and reactions that do not 
exist. Labor has too often misin- 
terpreted the attitudes and desires 
of management. Too many manag- 
ers of industry think that human 
relations mean “coddling and pet- 
ting’. It means no such thing. It 
is simply common sense applied to 
the human factor. 

The politician and the salesman 
know what mass psychology means. 
They know the art of convincing 
salesmanship and the result of sat- 
isfied customers. Business must 
have a bill of “human relations” 
that is of value and then studiously 
and industriously sell it to its peo- 
ple. All people respond to the hu- 
manities. Management must take 
a human as well as a material in- 
terest in their workers. They must 
see to it that they are taught 
straight thinking. 

America is not lost, as is evi- 
denced by the Gallup Poll. The 
cross-section of their surveys shows 
that the average American, among 


and 

whose 
kind of 
exist be- 


gregarious 
those 
some 


are 
with 


cannot 


are no 
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whom is our worker, is, on an av-_ in defense industries. He has voted be cured yet, or at least greatly al- 


erage, safe in his thinking. 
Before Lend-Lease, he voted 9 to goes on and on. 
1 in its favor. He voted long be- 


for a 48-hour week, and sothe story _leviated. 


Our workers are ready to as- 


The average American, among’ sume their part in making the pro- 


fore Congress for the repeal of the whom is our worker, thinks and is gram of co-operative goodwill a 


Neutrality Act. 


capable of appreciating our efforts reality whenever management is 


He voted in October, 1941, 77 to build co-operative goodwill. ready. It will be no overnight or 
per cent against closed shop. He Those who employ him must culti- quick accomplishment. It can be 
voted against labor racketeering. vate him carefully and intelligent- done and will break down the dis- 
He voted 86 per cent against strikes ly and the ills of this country can tances which make groups. 
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AN OVERSEER‘’S BULLETIN ON 
Cost and Related Factors 


W. M. Kirby, overseer of spinning, Abbeville 
(S. C.) Mills has made available to us a copy of a bul- 
letin he prepared and distributed among the key men 
in his spinning department with respect to cost and 
related factors. We believe the idea of issuing bulletins 
of this nature to the key men in a department is an 
excellent one, and also that the information in this 
bulletin will be of interest and value to other readers 
of COTTON. Accordingly, we secured Mr. Kirby’s con- 
sent to publish it, and it appears in full below: 


Cost and Related Factors 


“For some time I have been studying how to 
approach you for the best method of keeping our cost 
in line. I would like to arouse in you a keen sense 


of responsibility in regard to this. For the past 


year our cost per pound has risen steadily, and of 
course this is due in part to the wage increase given 
the employees by the management. However, in 
many cases our costs have risen from causes not 
related to wages. 

“In times such as we are now facing we are 
prone not to watch cost as we should. Because the 
management is liberal in this respect does not elim- 
inate our responsibility but instead we should try 
harder to justify their liberality. 

“Here are some of the things we should do to 
help our department along the lines of cost: 

“No. 1. We are faced with the problem of using 
semi-skilled help. This help needs instruction and 
more instruction. These instructions should be 
carefully given, in a manner that is understandable 
and helpful. We should make these employees un- 
derstand that we are interested in them and also 
make them feel that they too are a cog in the wheel 
and their work is important in making a fabric that 
some buyer will be anxious to buy. 

“No.-2. We are taking on learners from time to 
‘time. They are brought in here from the country, 
our village, and our town. They are timid and afraid 
unless they are made to feel that we are interested 
in them. They must be taught, and in this teach- 
ing we must make it as elementary and simple as 
possible—we cannot expect a learner to grasp every- 
thing told him at once, hence we must tell him over 


and over. We must explain the best method of do- 
ing the job. We must in many cases show him our- 
selves how it is done. We must be very patient and 
we must not forget him after a few days—this is im- 
portant, 

“No. 3. We are all human and even though we 
might consider ourselves efficient, we sometimes get 
careless, and this same condition occurs with the 
employees under our supervision. Regardless of how 
good a doffer may be, sometimes, unless talked to 
about his work, he too is going to get in a rut. 
Hence our responsibility is to talk over the bad 
work problems with our help and if this is done the 
problem of carelessness will be lessened. 

“No. 4. Supplies play a prominent part in the 
expense of any department. A supply part costs 
money and every one used carelessly means that you 
have wasted money that you could have saved if you 
had been more mindful of your responsibility. It is 
true that parts must be replaced, but if these parts 
were put on machines efficiently and oiled efficient- 
ly the cost per spindle in supplies would be much 
less than it is now. You are not supposed to oil 
yourselves, but you are responsible to see that it is 
done. 

“No. 5. Our system of cost is based on units, 
and when we have a few frames stopped, it means 
our cost is higher. Every employee is figured in 
this cost and if we keep a full force of help when 
12 frames are standing 8 hours we are losing quite 
a sum. Every corner that we can cut when these 
conditions exist should be put into action and you 
can help greatly in this if you will follow it through 
and help your second hands with this problem. 

“T have tried to outline to you important matters 
and I hope you will endeavor in every way to follow 
these through and there are many more that confront 
you every day which I have not mentioned but which 
are also important. 

‘“‘As I have told each of you before, we welcome 
your ideas and advice and assure you that every 
consideration will be given to any idea from you 
that will be beneficial to our plant and department. 

W. M. KIrsy, 
Overseer of Spinning.” 
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Supplies Saved Today Prevent 


Serious Shortages Later 





By Ernest W. Fair 


TODAY it is not only good busi- 
ness but a patriotic duty to 
save materials and economize on 
their use. Many materials, sup- 
plies and ingredients in use in the 
modern mill are today vital to our 
war effort, and must be conserved. 
As if these facts were not im- 
portant enough we have another 
additional point in that this is 
wise management; with every ex- 
ecutive’s production costs mount- 
ing almost daily, there is no long- 
er any excuse for waste or care- 
lessness. 

Here are a number of conserva- 
tion methods being employed by 
several mills in their present op- 
eration; each and every one of 
which merits serious consideration 
by every reader of these pages. 
All will save against that possible 
shortage tomorrow, all will help 
keep production costs down, all will 
contribute to the success of the war 
effort. 

Watch Measurement. This means 
a closer check on measuring for 
accuracy and to make sure only 
the right amount is used on each 
occasion. Measures to prevent 
wastage during such operations are 
also advisable. 

Check Storage Facilities. Often 
supplies are lost through improper 
storage. Accidents which cause 
containers to become upset and 
their contents to be_ spilled are 
most frequent in the average mill. 
Spoilage or deterioration may also 
occur through improper storage. It 
is also advisable to check the stor- 
age spaces or rooms every month or 
so to make sure they are clean and 
weather proof and to check elec- 
tric wiring therein in order to safe- 
guard against possible fires. 

Avoid Transportation Waste. A 
can of oil full to the brim will 
“slop over” and lose a valuable part 
of its contents; one three-fourths 
full will not do this when being car- 
ried or transported from the store 
room to the point of use. This 


same fact applies in good measure 
to the transport of other supplies 
and materials and if an effort is 
made to curtail waste here the re- 
sults will prove it to be well worth 
while. 

Mistakes Mean Supply Waste. 
Mistakes should be religiously con- 
demned and in some instances pun- 
ished for some of the most costly 
waste in the average mill can be 
charged to errors of judgment in 
preparation of materials or sup- 
plies. It is as serious to waste 
these supplies in this manner as if 
they were poured down the sewer. 

Conserve Electricity. Electricity 
is becoming one of the most essen- 
tial of our war supplies; its waste 
by anyone is inexcusable and un- 
necessarily expensive. Machines 
should not be left running when 
their task has been completed, signs 
should burn only when needed and 
electric lights should be turned off 
immediately following their use. 

Shorter Lengths and Narrower 
Widths is a good doctrine to apply 
in the handling of many types of 
supplies and materials. Here is a 
point where most of us have a ten- 
dency to be wasteful; one at which 
nearly every mill in the land can 
find a measure of conservation by 
more rigid control. 

“Don’t Use More Than Neces- 
sary”, is a good sign to post all 
over the mill. Make sure that every 
employee thoroughly understands 
how a “little bit more” than is ac- 
tually needed of any supply means 
just that much waste. And those 
“little bits’ don’t take long to add 
up to an “awful lot’’. 

All of these points are of impor- 
tance. Many others will occur to 
every mill executive from time to 
time for wise executives will, in 
future weeks, be constantly seek- 
ing out methods by which they can 
save supplies and materials and 
make them last longer. 

However, it is highly important 
that the part the employee. plays 
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in this campaign is not overlooked. 
The effort of the executive himself 
will be pitifully small if he cannot 
secure the same watchfulness on the 
part of each and every employee in 


the mill. Every employee of every 
textile mill in the country today 
must be made to realize: “The sup- 
plies we save now may prevent 
shortages later!” 
a 
Report on Arbitration 
Increased use of arbitration facill- 
ties to settle trade disputes was re 
ported to the semi-annual meeting of 
the General Arbitration Council of the 
Textile Industry by its secretary-treas- 


urer, Paul B. Halstead. ‘he Councll 
in the first eleven months of 1942 han- 
dled 65 causes as against 45 cases in all 
of 1941. Arbitration proceedings were 


carried through on 29 cases: 36 Were 
agreement after ar- 
start 
awards were made, all but two 


settled by mutual 


ranzgements for had 


arbitration 
ed; 2% 
being unanimous. 

The Council authority 
from clauses in the salesnotes of vari 
of the industry 
which provide for arbitration under the 


derives its 


ous branches cotton 


rules of the Council of any dispute 
arising from the contract In all the 
cases heard there were three arbitra 


tors, one appointed by each of the par 


ties, and a third selected by these ap- 


pointees. seventy one persons eonnect- 
ed with firms of selling agents, con- 
verters, finishers, garment manufac- 


turers or brokers accepted service as 
arbitrators during 1942. 

The Council emphasized the fact 
that it does not, within its own mem 
bership, arbitrate disputes. Its fune 
tion is to provide rules of procedure 
and facilities for the orderly conduct 
of arbitration. Seventeen per cent of 
the cases heard in 1942 were instituted 
by selling agents; 33 per cent by con- 
verters, and 29 per cent by cutters-up. 

Claudius T. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine., is 
chairman of the Council. The follow- 
ing associations are constituent mem 
bers: American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York, 
tion of Cotton Yarn Distributors, Card 
ed Yarn Group, Cotton-Textile Insti 
tute, Inc., Cotton Thread Institute, In 
ternational Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, National Asso 
ciation of Finishers of Textile Fabrics, 
National Association of House Dress 
Manufacturers, National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Ine., Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, 
Textile Brokers Association, Textile 
Fabrics Association, and Wholesale 
Drv Goods Institute, Ine. 


Associa- 
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Alabama Men Diseuss Carding and 





THIS IS AN unusual sort of report, but the circumstances producing it 

were likewise unusual. The Alabama Textile Operating Execu- 
tives, composed of the superintendents and department heads of the 
spinning and weaving mills of Alabama, normally hold, in January, a 
round-table discussion meeting on subjects relating to carding and spin- 
ning. Due to the conditions induced by the war, especially the necessity 
of conserving on transportation in the interest of the war effort, the 
executive committee called off the meeting scheduled for this month. 
However, wishing to retain contact with the members, and keep their 
interest alive, the committee adopted the unique procedure of submitting 
by mail the questionnaire that wouid have been discussed at the meeting, 








requesting written replies to the questions. COTTON gladly acceded to 
the request of the committee to publish these questions, along with the 


answers received, and this material is presented herewith. 


It will be 


supplied in reprint form to the membership of the organization as pro- 
ceedings “by proxy” as it were, and we feel the practical information 
included will be of interest to other readers of COTTON interested in 


these departments. 


There were in the questionnaire six questions on carding and six on 
spinning. There were 15 mills participating in the answers. Not all of 
them answered each and every question. and so for identification, we 
have retained the same mill number for each mill throughout, in report- 


ing the answers. 

The first question on carding was, 
“Can a uniform weight flat strip be 
obtained from all cards when uniform 
settings are employed, or is it neces- 
sary to use different settings on dtf- 
ferent cards? (This question refers to 
cards of the same manufacture and not 
to cards to dfferent makes.) What 
flat speeds and weight of strips per 
flat are best for a mill with an average 
number of 18sf” 


Uniform Card Flat Strips? 


Mili No. 1: Ali cards cannot be set 
alike to obtain uniform strips. We 
recommend taking out 180 grains of 
strips per 10 flats. Then speed up or 
slow down the flats according to the 
percentage of waste desired. Differ- 
ent cards will require slightly differ- 
ent plate settings to accomplish this. 

Mill No. 2: No. The mechanical con- 
dition of the cards as well as wear and 
condition of the clothing would prevent 
making the same weight flat strip. We 
have found 3% inehes per minute to 
be the best flat speed with a weight 
of 15 grains per flat on an average 
number of 13s. 

Mill No. 4: We have never been able 
to obtain a uniform weight flat strip 
using a uniform setting, but would not 
vary the setting to get a uniform strip. 
These variations in flat strips may be 
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caused by new clothing on cylinders or 
flats, which will produce more strips 
than old clothing. Too, the air cur- 
rent will vary from one eard to an- 
other, though the setting may be the 
same. We prefer a flat speed of not 
more than 4 inches per minute with 18 
grains per flat on 1-inch Middling cot- 
ton for making 13s yarn. 


Card Production—Doffer Grinding 
Speed 


‘The second carding question: “Hot 
many pounds showld be rum through a 
card before it should be ground on 7/8- 
inch or 1-inch Middling cotton? Should 
you grind with slow or fast doffer 
speeds f” 

Mill No. 1: We would recommend not 
over 168 hours between grindings for 
best quality work. Carding 16 pounds 
per hour, this would be 2,688 pounds. 
We grind with a slow doffer speed. 
The doffer runs at this speed, the bear- 
ings are built for this speed, and we 
have not found that high doffer grind- 
ing speed is advantageous. We grind 
the doffers every time we grind the 
cylinders and flats. 

Mill No. 2: We grind our cards every 
20 days on 8S hours per day run, or 
after each 160 hours of operation. We 
run %-inch Middling cotton, carding 
11+ pounds per hour, which approxi- 


Spinning in ** Meeting by Mail” 


mates 1,800 pounds for each grinding. 
We grind our doffers at fast speed. We 
grind our dotfers every time the ecylin- 
der is ground, but very lightly. 

Mill No. 8: While some carders would 
recommend grinding more often, we 
find that we get very good results by 
grinding every 4,000 pounds on 1-inch 
Middling cotton. On %-inch cotton it 
would probably be better to grind after 
every 3,500 pounds. We grind with 
the fast doffer speed and get good re- 
sults. We have never used slow doffer 
speed for grinding. 

Mill No. 9: We are running from 
4,500 to 5,000 pounds through our cards 
before grinding on 15/16 to 1-inch 
Middling cotton. This has proved to 
be very satisfactory. We have never 
had any experience grinding on slow 
doffer speeds. 


Results with Higher Card Speed 


The third carding question: “Jn 
changing from 165 to 195 r.p.m. of the 
cylinder, what outstaniding changes 


should be made in the setting of the 
card? What is the increase in pounds 
carded? How does quality and strength 
compare on the conwentitonal 165 r.p.m. 
to the higher speed of 195 r.p.m.?" 

Mill No. 1: We have not experiment- 
ed with higher card speeds. 

Mill No. 3: We made no changes in 
the settings of our cards when increas- 
ing the cylinder from 165 to 195 r.p.m. 
(We believe an increase in cylinder 
speed does require some changes in the 
settings on certain makes of cards). 
The increase in pounds carded is ap- 
proximately 1 pound per hour. How- 
ever, we cut our production gear so as 
to give the same pounds as before 
speeding up. The higher cylinder speed 
gave a higher breaking strength. The 
fly under the card increased. 

Mul No. 5: We think it possible to 
increase the cylinder speed to 195 
r.p.m. without making any changes in 
the settings, but we do take into con- 
sideration the condition of the cards, 
such aS worn cylinder bearings, old 
clothing and vibration from the floor. 
Under certain conditions, such as when 
close settings have been used, we set 
the flats a little further away than the 
usual setting, gradually working down 
to the regular setting, and also back- 
ing off the licker-in from the cylinder. 
The increase in production at the high- 
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er speed would be the percentage of 
increase in relation to the percentage 
of increase in the speed of the cylin- 
der, provided no other changes were 
made. We find the breaking strength 
remains about the same at the higher 
speed. The horsepower consumption is 
increased. 


Mill No. 6: There should be no out- 
standing changes in the card settings 
unless you are spinning fine yarns 
which require close and more precise 
settings. Changing the settings either 
increases or decreases waste, which in 
turn changes the appearance of the 
goods. If the waste is increased we 
think there is a little sacrifice in 
breaking strength. According to our 
experience, the increase in production 
at the higher speed would be approxi- 
mately four pounds per hour. Quality 
and strength, at the higher speed, 
should be equal to that of the lower 
speed. A cylinder speed of 195 r.p.m. 
will decrease the life of the card, at 
least by the amount of the increased 
production; it will also require addi- 
tional grinding in proportion to the 
increase in speed. 


Mill No. 7: In our experimenting 
with increased card cylinder speed, we 
have not made any change in the set- 
tings. Everything, including produc- 
tion, was increased in proportion. The 
strength and quality on the higher 
speed compares favorably to the 
strength and quality on the conven- 
tional 165 r.p.m. speed. In fact, we 
can see no difference in the yarns on a 
blackboard. We do find that the main 
tenance cost is higher with the higher 
speed. 


Light Versus Heavy Carding 


Carding question No. 4: “Which will 
give the best results: a light lap fed 
to a card or a heavy lap, that is, 14 
or 18-ouwnce lap, making a 66- to 68- 
grain sliver? Would you increase the 
speed of the licker-in?” 

Mill No. 1: Generally speaking, 
heavier laps produce a more even card 
sliver. We would not increase the 
speed of the licker-in unless the cylin- 
der was speeded also, because the sur- 
face speed of the cylinder must remain 
high enough in proportion to take stock 
from the licker-in. 

Mill No. 2: It has been our experi- 
ence that a light lap gives the better 
results. We would increase the speed 
of the licker-in for a light lap and de- 
crease it for a heavy lap. 

Mill No. 8: Making a 66- to 658- 
erain sliver, we believe we would get 
better results with the 18-ounce lap. 
The licker-in speed would not be in- 
creased. 

Mill No. 10: A light lap fed to a 
card will give the best results. You 
will have less chance of plucking and 


less chance of nose cakes. You can set 
the top flats closer and get a much 
better web. We increase the speed of 
the licker-in and set the feed plates 
farther away from the licker-in than 
the usual setting. 

Mill No. 15: We get best results from 
feeding a heavier lap. This gives the 
licker-in more time to comb the cotton 
before it is delivered to the cylinder. 
If you run a heavier lap you will have 
to slow down the feed roll. We do not 
increase the licker-in speed. 


Opener Machine Speeds 


Carding question No. 5: “What is the 
best speed to run a vertical opener 
and a UCentrif-Air machine? Give 
pounds per hour run, on flat cotton 
and compressed cotton.” 

Mill No. 1: The speed of the vertical 
opener, the settings and air draft must 
be regulated to the individual mill’s 
local problem. First determine how 
much waste extraction is desired and 
then find the correct set-up for that. 
Higher air velocities, closer beater set- 
tings and slow beater speeds produce 
less waste, and vice versa. Our verti- 
cal opener runs about 650 r-.p.m. We 
average about 900 pounds per hour on 
either flat or compressed cotton. 

Mill No. 2: Our vertical opener runs 
at 650 r.pm. We run approximately 
1000 pounds per hour of compressed 
and flat cotton mixed. 

Mill No. 5: We take into considera- 
tion the grade and staple length of the 
cotton and the pounds of production 
per hour. Thus, we believe the vertical 
opener speeds should range between 
2») and 800 r.p.m.; never over 800 
r.p.m. The speed of the Centrif-Air 
machine should range between 450 and 
600 r.p.m. The pounds per hour run 
would be governed by the pounds of 
production necessary to put through. 
The production could be greater on flat 
cotton than on compressed cotton. 

Will No. 11: We find that the speed 
of the vertical opener is governed to a 
great exfent by the type and staple of 
cotton run. On 11-inch Middling cot- 
ton we run the vertical opener 650 
r.p.m. We do not have a Centrif-Air 
machine. We run 1,400 pounds per 
hour on either flat or compressed cot 
fon. 


Percentage of Re-workable Waste 


Carding question No. 6: “What per 
cent re-workable waste is considered 
fair in the card room? (Carding and 
drawing—state number of processes of 
drawing.) 

Mill No. 1: Five per cent on 1-process 
drawing. 

Mill No. 2: From cards through two 
processes of drawing up to the bobbin 
on the slubber: approximately 3 per 
cent re-workable waste. 
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Mul No. 8: Fair re-workable waste 
on carding, 4.5 per cent. Fair re-work- 
able waste on 2-process drawing, 1.75 
per cent. Total, 6.25 per cent. 

Mil No. 12: Our re-workable waste 
runs around 3.6 per cent from cards 
and drawing, using l-inch Middling 
cotton. We are making a 13-ounce lap 
and 48-grain sliver. We strip every 
2% hours with air strippers. Our card 
waste comes chiefly from fish-tailing 
laps, rough lap ends, ends down and 
waste from putting up the web after 
stripping. We insist that every man 
make the least amount of waste pos 
sible. We have two processes of draw- 
ing, and creel as the cans run out. We 
do not piece up any cans, therefore 
our waste here is very little. 


Cleaning and Inspecting 
Spinning Rolls 

The first question on spinning read, 
“How often should steel rollers be 
scrubbed? How often should leather 
aprons be inspectdd and cleaned to get 
the best results when a 8-shift operat- 
ing schedule is being ma. ilained? What 
is the life of the top and bottom leath- 
er apron?” 

Mtll No. 1: We scrub our steel roll- 
ers every six months on three-shift op 
eration running 13s yarn from 15/16- 
inch Middling cotton. Aprons should 
be inspected and cleaned, and the worn 
or cracked aprons replaced, at the same 
time steel] rolis are being scrubbed. We 
have no figures on the life of top and 
bottom aprons as we do not have that 
type of drafting system. 

Mill No. 2: We scrub steel rolls one 
time per shift per year, running 15/16 
inch Middling cotton. On three-shift 
operation, leather aprons should be in- 
spected and cleaned one time per year 
per shift when overhauling. 

Mill No. 8: We scrub our steel rol! 
ers and inspect and clean our leather 
aprons, every six months, operating 
144 hours per week (3,944 hours). We 
find the life of the top and bottom 
leather aprons to be approximately one 
year operating 144 hours per week 
(7,488 hours). 

Mill No. 6: Steel rollers should be 
cleaned about every 1,500 running 
hours under present operating condl- 
tions and with the tremendous amount 
of unskilled labor being employed. 
Some makes of long draft do not Tfe- 
quire as much cleaning as others. We 
try to clean ours at least every 3,000 
to 3.500 running hours. We Inspect 
and replace all worn aprons when we 
clean the steel rollers. The life of 
spinning aprons depends on several 
things, such as the grade of cotton, 
yarn numbers and class of help. We 
figure the average life of our aprons 
to be 18 months. 

Mill No. 10: We scrub steel rollers 











every 4 to 6 months, according to 
pounds. Aprons should be 
every week and cleaned thoroughly on 
the under side every 4 to 6 months. On 
2.50s yarn, with a front roll speed of 
244 r.p.m., 9 to 12 months is a fair 
life for bottom aprons, with plenty 
of weight on the top rolls. For 12%s 
filling, front roll speed 172 r.p.m., 2 
years would be fair. These figures of 
mean keeping the in- 
and running in 


inspected 


course aprons 


spected the 
track. 

Mill No. 12: Steel rollers and stands 
should be cleaned and scrubbed at least 
once a year, and, if possible, every six 
months. Aprons should be inspected 
every week and cleaned at the same 
time by using special long draft clean- 
ing brushes. When the rollers are 
scrubbed the aprons should be inspect- 
ed thoroughly and the bad 
placed. If the top rollers are in good 
condition and the _ steel rollers are 
kept clean, the average life of aprons 
on coarse yarn should be 4% years. 

Mill No. 15: We serub our steel roll- 
ers every 2,568 working hours. We find 
our aprons last for about 24 months. 


proper 


ones fe- 


Curved Web Spinning Rings 


The second spinning question: “What 
results have been obtained with curved 
web rings in regard to traveler life, 
ends down, and life of ring?’ 

Mil No. 1: Curved web rings allow 
the traveler to assume more nearly its 
normal position on the ring without 
back-tracking. The ring will probably 
last longer than the straight web for 
that reason. Traveler life is no long- 
er on the curved web ring. Travelers 
are changed every 96 hours just as we 
did on the straight web rings. We have 
no comparative tests as to ends down 
between the curved web and straight 
web rings. Ail of our remaining 
straight web rings are worn and run 
badly. Due to the faet that the traveler 
does not back-track, we expect a long- 
er life from the curved web. 

Mill No. 11: We regret that we have 
no test figures comparing the straight 
web and curved web rings. While we 
have been running some of the curved 
web rings for several years, we have 
only recently begun using them in 
quantity. We have noticed no great 
difference in traveler life, ends down 
or ring life, but believe the 
curved web to be slightly superior in 
all three instances. 


we do 


Keeping the Spinning Clean 


The third spinning question: “Which 
is the best method of keeping a spin- 
ning frame clean? Do you blow the 
frames off while in operation? How 
often do you clean the underside of the 
spinning frame? Give number of yarn 
spun, staple and grade of cotton. Do 
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you use otl spray on the cotton? Also 


state results with and without over- 
head cleaning.” 

Mill No. 1: One method of cleaning 
frames is to stop the frame and blow 
it off every 24 hours. Another method 
is to blow the ring rails, base rails, 
etec., every four hours with the frame 
running, and then stop the frame once 
or twice a week for a thorough blow- 
ing-off. On two-shift operation blow- 
ing-off on the third shift works nicely. 
We make 13s yarn, 15/16-inch Middling 
cotton. We do not use oil. The over- 
head cleaner keeps the creels cleaner 
than frames without them. However, 
spinners should still wipe the creels 
periodically, as “tags’’ form in the creel 
and are finally blown into the ends. 

Mill No. 2: We have tried cleaning 
the frame when in operation. We also 
tried cleaning and blowing off after the 
second shift on Saturday night since 


we do not run a third shift on Sat- 
urday. At present we are cleaning on 
Sunday. As yet we have not found a 


method which would keep the spinning 
clean. 

Mill No. 8: 
frame is in operation 
hours. We clean out the underside once 
a month. Our average number is 12s, 
50 per cent %-inch and 50 per cent 
15/16-inch Middling cotton. We do use 
oil. We do not use overhead cleaners. 

Mill No. 13: The desired quality of 
the yarn should be taken into consid- 
eration when setting up a cleaning sys- 


We blow off while the 


once every 8 


tem. We like the following method: 
Blow frame off once a week. Pick 
weights and idlers once a week. Pick 


rollers every other day. Keep fronts 
of stands cleaned. Pick stands once a 
week. Keep front sides run out. Pick 
top clearers every day, underclearers 
every other day. Have rocker and un- 
der frames mopped off every day. If 
you clean off with air, it would be 
better to stop the frames. After blow- 
ing-off, pick the loose lint off as much 
as possible. prevents a_ great 
amount of slubs. Al! underneath work 
should he cleaned off twice a week 
while running three shifts. We run 
from 3s to 16s varn and use 15/16- 
inch Middling cotton. We believe that 
oil spray and overherd cleaners are 
the spinner’s best friends. 


This 


Doffing Frames Running Several 
Counts 


Spinning question No. 4: “To get 
marimum efficiency, what is the best 
method of doffing warp and filling 
frames where several counts of yarn 
are on one doffing jol? What is the 
best method of paying spinners and 
doffers to get marimum production?” 

Mill No. 1: On filling, the frames 
must be run full. On warp, one can 
choose between a stopped frame and a 


’ 
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short doff. Sometimes it may be best 
to give the doffers other duties, such 
as laying-up roving, so that they are 
more often available when the frames 
do fill up. For maximum production, 
a fair piece rate of paying spinners and 
doffers is always preferred. 

Mul No. 2: No answer as to doffing 
method. We pay by the hank. 
Mill No. 8: We group our 
that only one job will have different 
counts. On this mixed job we place 
the most experienced and best doffers 
we have. These frames are spot-doffed. 
We pay spinners and doffers by the 

hank clock reading. 

Mill No. 5: No one would want to 
short-doff a filling frame regardless of 
the different counts being run on one 
doffing job. These frames should be 
doffed as they become full. Warp 
frames should as nearly as possible be 
doffed in rotation and when the bob- 
bins are full. However, there are times 
when it is necessary to doff a frame 
This has to 
out each 
almost 


yarn so 


short to keep it in line. 
worked 
It is 
same 


be more or less on 
individual job. impos- 
sible to the all 
jobs. We find paying spinners and 
doffers by the hank clock reading in- 
creases production a good percentage 


over paying by the hour. 


use system on 


Experiences with Women Doffers 


Spinning question No. 5: “With what 
success are women being used to re- 
place men on doffing assignments? Is 
it better to transfer experienced spin- 
ners to these duties or to hire imer- 
perienced girls for these specific fobs? 
Should they work with the boys or 
should they work on separate jobs?” 

Mill No. 1: Women are being used 
to replace men on doffing with only 
fair success. So far they have not 
shown up as well as men. An experi- 
enced spinner will learn to doff much 
quicker than an inexperienced girl. We 
would suggest pairing off doffers of 
equal speed, whether boys or girls. 

Mill No. 2: We have several women 
doing a good job of doffing. We be- 
lieve it better to transfer experienced 
spinners to doffing rather than hire 
inexperienced girls for these jobs. Girls 
should be able to work right with the 
boys. 

Mill No. 8: The female doffers we 
have tried are about 80 per cent ef- 
ficient when compared with a man of 
equal experience. We prefer transfer- 
ring experienced spinners to these jobs. 
We have better results working the 
boys and girls together on the same 
job, provided they are of about equal 
speed. 

Mill No. 7: Training women to re- 
place men doffers has been very slow 
with us. To date we have trained 
several girls who we believe will make 





doffers. 
months’ 


very good They have had 
about’ six training and 
can run about 85 per cent of a job 
efficiently. These girls started with 
no mill experience and were taught by 
the men doffers until they could run 
50 per cent of a job. Then two 50 
per cent girl doffers were put on a 
full job. 


Experiences with Synthetic 
Roll Cots 


Spinning question No. 6: “State ez- 
perience, if any, with new synthetio 
cots in card room and spinning room, 
especially referring to evyebrowing. 
State whether or not they become dis- 
torted and the effect of humMiity, gir- 
ing what you consider the desired hu- 
midity. What is the length of time 
between buffings? Is special buffing 
equipment needed? Please state your 
yarn numbers.” 

Mill No. 1: Synthetic cots will eye- 
brow on the front side of the clearer. 
We have not found that humidity or 
temperature affects their performance. 
Average spinning room humidities vary 
from 65 to 50 per cent depending on 
the class of work run, the weather con- 
ditions, the type of humidity used and 
the height of the humidifiers from the 
machines. Synthetic cots may be run 
for several years without buffing, but 
we would advise giving them a skin- 
deep buffing once a year, for, although 
they may look perfectly good, the buff- 
ing machine will show that they have 
packed in the center after prolonged 


Care of Electric Motors 

Electric motors are the muscles of 
industry and if they are regularly serv- 
iced they will give dependable, long- 
time service. But neglect leads to 
breakdowns—with consequent _inter- 
ruptions in production—and, perhaps, 
to fire. 

The following ten commandments of 
motor maintenance have been issued by 
Safety Research Institute, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, who point 
out that they should always be ob- 
served but, at the same time, shops 
where motors are used should always 
be protected with suitable types of ap- 
proved fire extinguishers. Vaporizing 
liquid and carbon dioxide are suitable 
for this purpose since their contents 
are non-conducting and will not cause 
corrosion or otherwise damage motors. 

I, Open-type motors should be blown 
out weekly; those operating under se- 
vere conditions, daily. Use no more 
than 50 pounds of pressure to avoid 
possible damage to insulation. 

II. Follow manufacturers’ instruc- 
tions in lubricating motors. Too much 
oll is as bad as too little, causing de- 





operation. No special buffing equip- 
ment is needed. Our yarn numbers on 
synthetic rolls run from 2s to 10s. 
Mill No. 2: 
We do have a few synthetic 
cots on drawing but have not run them 


Not enough experience to 
answer. 


long enough to tell much about them. 
So far we like them very much. 

Mill No. 3: We 
Synthetic cots in the spinning for about 


have been running 


two years. We eliminated eyebrowing 
by changing to revolving top clearers. 
The humidity and temperature has no 
effect on the rolls. We run about 55 
per cent. We buff as lightly as pos- 
Sible once per year and require no spe- 
cial buffing equipment for these new 
synthetic rolls. Our counts are 
7s to 13.5s. 

Mill No. 4: We have been running 
synthetie rolis on spinning for the past 


yarn 


+ 


three years, and in the ecard room for 
the past six months. Eyebrowing was 
bad in both places. In the card room, 
we found it necessary to put the rolls 
on the back two lines (Super-Draft). 
Eyebrowing was eliminated in the 
Spinning room by installing revolving 
Synthetic rolls are used 
only on the front line in the spinning 
We found that it was necessary 
to keep the humidity more uniform on 
Synthetic rolls than on other types and 
that 58 per cent relative humidity in 
the card room and 68 per cent in the 


top clearers. 


room, 


Spinning room gives the best results. 
Our spinning rolls have been in opera- 
tion for over three years and as yet 


we have not had to buff any of them. 


ime __@@@ 


terioration of insulation. 

[Il. Inspect bearings weekly or oft 
ener. Feel temperature, 
excessive end play, and make certain 
oil rings are working. 

IV. Inspect brushes and commutators 
weekly or oftener. Make certain brush- 
es are seated perfectly and commuta- 


examine for 


tors are smooth. 
carbon brushes to prevent wear of com 
mutator and reduce sparking. 

V. Where motors operate with exces- 


Use proper grade of 


Sive belt tension, check the air gap 
between rotor and stator every week. A 
monthly check of motors in 
sufficient. Difference in the 
of the gap around the circum- 


indicate ex- 


average 
use is 
width 
ference of the rotor will 
tent of wear on bearings. 

VI. Where motor leads are exposed 
to view, check them weekly to see that 
connections are tight, well insulated 
and protected, and free from oil. 

VII. Inspect ground 
weekly, keeping them tight and in good 
condition. This 
of employees, and for the proper opera 


connections 
is for the protection 


tion of over-current protective devices 
VIII. Set up a regular schedule for 
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have been run- 


heen 


rolis 


The eard 


ning © 


room 
months and have not 
buffed. A special grind rock is needed 
for buffing synthetic rolls; this rock 
must have a smooth face at all times. 
Our yarn numbers are 23s to 45s. 

Mill No. 3: 
with all types of synthetic cots in bo 
One of the chief 


We have had experience 
thy 
Spinning and carding. 


objections LO these cots in the eard 


room is the eyebrowing, but when 
placed in the back lines they work very 
satisfactorily. They also work fine on 
the two back lines in the spinning, but 
when placed on the front, we have eye 
browing unless the frame is equipped 
with revolving top clearers. On cold 
days, unless we are able to keep the 
temperature as high as SO degrees, we 
have a good hit of 


front rolls, especially with a 


lapping on the 
high de- 
gree of humidity which causes the rolis 
Although synthetic 
rolls are more expensive, we find they 


to become st icky. 


last longer and only have to be re- 
buffed about once a year. The length 
of time between buffing would depend 
on the yarn numbers being spun and 
the twist in the 
our saving to be in the rebuffing of 


roving. We believe 


the rolls. We are running yarn counts 


from 6s to 30s warp. 


(Any reader with experience or 
information on any of the questions 
here discussed is urged to write to 
the Editor of “Cotton”, giving the 
details, so we may continue further 


this exchange of experiences on 
these timely and useful practical 
points.) 

overhauling motors. Most motors 


annually, while 


should be over- 


should be overhauled 
those in severe service 
hauled twice a year or oftener. 

IX. Dismantle the motor for a com- 
plete overhaul job. Wash all parts 
with carbon tetrachloride or some other 


safety solvent. Paint the windings 
with a good, oil-resisting insulating 


varnish. 

X. Keep the area around the motor 
as clean as the motor. Arcing fre 
quently ignites oily material that has 
not been cleaned up. 

When fire breaks out in or around 
a motor, shut off the power before at- 
tacking the flames, if possible. Do not 
depend upon the circuit breaker op 
erating or a fuse blowing out, but shut 
off the power. This will minimize dam 
contin. 
fire. 


age to the motor and 
re-igniting the 


prevent 
ued arcing from 
When the motor or 
dead, direct the fire 
agent into the motor or upon whatever 


conductors are 
extinguishing 


is burning, just as in any other fire. 
As soon as the fire is out, ventilate the 
area thoroughly to clear out smoke and 


fire gases. 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 





New Heights 
to Conquer 


TEXTILE manufacturers in 
year of the war, and 
through the period of national defense, 
achieved wonders in behalf of the Na- 
tion. Yet the United States, now en- 
tered upon its second year of war, is 
making still more extraordinary de- 
mands upon the textile industry. The 
mills have new heights to conquer, in 
Supporting the war, albeit apparently 
at the further expense of civilian 
trade, since capacity seems to be 
reached. 
Conditions in 


the first 
indeed 


recent months have 
emphasized the vast utility and im- 
portance of cotton to the direct war 
effort. The war has assumed not only 
Staggering proportions, but unexpected 
phases in which cotton is one of the 
paramount elements. The fiber of 
10,000 uses in peace times has proved 
to be all-essential for the military 
Services, in uses from uniforms to a 
great number of equipment forms. 

New areas of conflict, in contrast 
with those of the last war, have cre- 
ated unusual pressure for cotton con- 
structions. It was notable that no na- 
tion ever delivered so many men to 
remote places in one year as did the 
United States after Pearl Harbor. In 
12 months the total landed all over the 
globe was around 900,000 men (now 
figured at a million or more), against 
half a million sent to Europe in the 
first 13 months of World War [. A 
large part, as is well known, have gone 
to warm or tropical climates. 


Producing for Needs 
of 600,000,000 or So 


In one sense of the word, the cotton 
manufacturing industry has dropped 
back 50 years or more, viz., to the 
time when the mills were concerned 
chiefly with efforts to produce enough 
goods. We have since gone through a 
period of over-expansion and subse- 
quent readjustment, with refinements 
of machinery reducing the amount of 
equipment required to meet needs 
geared largely to domestic consump- 
tion. Now we find efforts to produce 
enough the chief problem again. 

But today this country has assumed 
obligations to numerous allied nations. 
As one country or another is occupied 
by American forees, new lend-lease 
considerations are faced. Thus it has 
been indicated in conferences between 
the cotton goods advisory committee 
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and the War Production Board that a 
minimum of 900,000,000 square yards 
of cotton goods must be set aside for 
lend-lease account alone in 1943 and 
as much as 1,500,000,000 yards might 
be needed. 

Thus the American industry faces 
the problem of meeting the civilian 
needs of 130,000,000 persons at home, 
supply such wants as it can for an es- 
timated 470,000,000 in the world out- 
side, and meeting requirements of the 
military services which alone promise 
to take about half of the full capacity 
of the mills. 


Goods for Domestic 
Civilian Use Dubious 

If one could project himself outside 
this extraordinary situation, it would 
all seem like a fantastic dream. Where 
domestic civilian needs will fit in the 
1943 picture is a conundrum. The 
lend-lease business is all a part of war 
strategy and reckoned of utmost im- 
portance. Civilian populations which 
have been starving for goods under 
Axis domination may be won over the 
more readily as supplies follow occu- 
pation by American troops. 

Yet the mills are faced with the 
problem of supplying a triple demand— 
civilian, war and lend-lease—with the 
smallest number of spindles in a cou- 
ple of decades. This machinery posi- 
tion promises to help the post-war situ 








Twill-type Teca blend containing Eastman 
crimped acetate rayon, makes a teen-age two- 
piecer. The fabric, from Alan, is a crisp- 
tailoring, firm weave that has a high degree 
of crush-resistance. 
Eastman Corporation 


Courtesy, Tennessee , 





demands of the home 


ation, wherein 
population and peace-time exports (per- 
haps unusual till world reconstruction 
evolves) will be the mill dependence, 
but for the present expansion is needed 
and hardly attainable. 

With problems of labor decrease, ab- 
senteeism and machinery replacement, 
to maintain output of more than 12,- 
000,000,000 yards annually is mdicated 
to be difficult. ‘There is some possi- 
bility of increased yardage where full 
width of looms has not been utilized 
and that is being investigated. 

All in all, meantime, the prospect 
of meeting any near adequately civilian 
trade demands that are still large is 
dubious. However, this may not be a 
disadvantage from the long-range 
standpoint. Distributive, especially re- 
tail stocks, are said to have risen 
steadily in the face of high consumer 
sales. A low inventory position, logi- 
cal if sales remain large, ut the end 
of the war would be most healthy. 


Re-negotiation Throws 
Trade into Confusion 


December found the mill industry in 
something of a turmoil because of “a 
rapidly developing acute situation in 
the field of contract re-negotiation” 
with the War and Navy Y<,urtments, 
as it was characterized by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. The execuiive com- 
mittee of the institute voted to request 
the Comptroller General of the lI uited 
States to make recommendatious to 
Congress to the enc that “the con- 
fusion, disorganization and lack of uni- 
formity at present existing be eliminat- 
ed.” 

Once more the industry was chafing 
under a procedure which, as charged 
by a high wuvol official months ago, 
entails repudiation of contracts even 
when made by the government on its 
own terms. The case is not one of ob- 


jections from producers who have sold 
at unregulated prices and reasonably 
could be subject to scrutiny of check- 
up. It is one of protest against changes 
where contracts were made subject to 
ceilings set by the OPA after its own 
investigation of costs. 

In any event, the mills have been 
asking for some definite standards to 
be set up by Congress. Amendments 
to the Revenue Act providing for re- 
negotiation are held loosely drawn and 
leaving a good deal of discreticn to in- 
dividual agencies. 

As to excessive profits, one authorti- 
ty offers the opinion that gross earn- 
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ings have been confused with net. He 
said that net earnings would not be as 
large for 1942 as for 1941, when there 
was a tremendous rise in cotton afford- 
ing inventory appreciation. Mills, on 
the other hand, have been wearing out 
machinery rapidly through operation 
on three shifts and will have difficul- 
ty in making replacements under the 


present tax Dill. Such things are 
deemed reasonable to consider whep 


excess profits are charged. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


THROUGH the first year of the war, 

the mills of New England have 
constantly and effectively worked to 
further the strategic program of the 
government as their paramount func- 
tion. They have adapted their produc- 
tion to filling the important needs in 
combed gvods, for which the district 
over decades has developed a special 
technique and proficiency. They have 
also moaified their lines to meet the 
military call, 

While predominantly still a center 
for combed fine fabrics, the district has 
provided an increased share of coarser 
lines as mills which could readily do 
so responded to the requests of the 
government. Plants have been changed 
to fill) the need for expanded output 
for goods which can be made in great- 
er yardage with the same facility. 

Today, however, the mills are striv- 
ing to maintain the high war produc- 
tion that has been achieved in the face 
of constantly increasing difficulty. 
That is the main issue for the start 
of another year. Dwindling ranks of 
skilled labor, increasing absenteeism 
under the prosperous conditions for 
workers and strain upon equipment 
from hard use all make maintenance 
of output a difficult problem. 


Trends of Output 
in War to Date 


Statistics of the government on pro- 
duction are significant of the success 
that the mills of this district have had 
in meeting the extra obligation of fill- 
ing military requirements; also of the 
losing struggle now under way to main- 
tain a high rate. November consump- 
tion of cotton in New England, for ex- 
ample, was the smallest monthly total 
since February, 1941. This can be ex- 
plained only by physical difficulties in 
production at a time when demand is 
expanding. 

For the first four months of 1939- 
1940, beginning in August or a month 
before the war abroad started, the cot- 
ton consumption in New England was 
325,536 bales. In 1940 the sume period 
showed 326,368 bales; 1941, 419,395 
bales; 1942, 403,324 bales. 


In November of 1939, the monthly 
total was only 8,932 bales. A rise to 
91,985 bales was made by January 1940, 
but the war uncertainties led to a de- 
Cline culminating in 60,488 bales in 
June, when the national defense pro- 
gram began. 

That brought a trend upward to 
37,903 bales in October, followed by a 
dip to 83,005 in November. But the 
underlying trend was strong. January, 
1941, passed 100,000 bales. April 
reached 116,059 and only February and 
November were under 100,000 in 1941. 

October, 1941, hit the peak for the 
war to date of 119,387 bales. Novem- 
ber, the month before war against the 
United States was started, showed a re- 
action to 98,000 bales. Since then a rise 
to 118,827 bales in April bas been a 
highlight, but a drop below 100,000 was 
realized by August and the second for 
1942 occurred in November. ‘The total 
Of 95,411 bales for that month hit bot- 
tom since the 94,227 of February, 1941. 


Civilian Markets 
Suffer Consequ:nces 


Declining production this fall is 
consistent witb torecasts and the in- 
evitable result of various problems, 
notably the situation in labor. The 
strict regulations et some northeastern 
States, with only woderate relaxation 
even in the cause of war, help to leave 
this section hamstrung in production. 
Thus the iate months of 1942 show 
mills well behind the same period of 
1941, although cotton consumption for 
the country continues to gain. 


Around the middle of December, the 
market for combed fine goods was get- 
ting reports indicating that even some 
of the procurement agencies were 
showing nervousness over securing sup- 
plies, although the market was stalled 
in December by a price impasse be- 
tween the OPA and the fine goods 
trade. OPA permitted sales on mem- 
orandum, with sales subject to prices 
eventually to be established, but mills 
avoided making commitments pending 
action. 


Apart from this price encounter, the 
Situation and outlook for civilian 
goods was to say the least uncertain. 
Virtually no combed yarn cloths were 
being offered to the trade by milils in 
much of December. War developments 
calling for more cotton goods, with lit- 
tle hope of holding production to ¢a- 
pacity, pointed to inroads upon the out- 
put for civilian uses. 


Profits Issue Evokes 
Cenflicting Opinions 


After hanging fire for several 
months, the issue of price re-adjust- 
ments for fine combed cottons still 
found OPA and the trade at logger- 
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heads late in the past year. Reports in 
the goods market were that OPA, look 
ing at substantial earnings of the past, 
was hard to convince of the need for 
price relief. Yet it appeared that some 
lines would be discontinued as unprof 
itable if higher 
allowed. 
Manufacturers objected to the idea 
of a fixed fair 
which mills would be allowed, say six 
per cent, instead of a celling on a gen 
eral class of fine goods. ‘They held it 


prices would not 


percentage of 


protit 


unfair, moreover, to igure current 
prices on the basis of pre-war levels 
and cost conditions. For fine goods 


mills were run generally at losses from 
1937 to 1939, it 
cloth units in 
sound basis. 
Even though the OPA made a com 
prehensive study of war-time produc 
tion costs and established ceilings on a 
return, this 


is noted, while carded 


many cases were on a 


percentage profit would 
not cover the situation unless the mar 
gin were liberal, in the opinion of mar- 
ket observers. In other words, a rea 
sonable profit of the suggested six per 
cent for current conditions would not 
suffice to take care of pre-war losses 
or guard against post-war contingen 
cies. 

Mill men, in their financing, 
had to consider always the balancing 
of profits in times of prosperity against 
losses of alternating periods in an in- 
dustry of peaks and valleys. Such a 
consideration, it was felt, also should 
be given by control agencies of the gov- 
ernment. 


have 


— 
Licensee Handbook on 
“Crown Rayon” 


350 
have 


American Viscose Corporation, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
issued a special licensee handbook de- 
scribing all details of its new “Crown” 
tested plan, the fundamental purpose 
of which is to provide an added in 
centive for the production of service 
able rayon fabrics containing “Crown” 
rayon yarns and staple fibers. The 
handbook is furnished primarily as a 
guide and reference book to each firm 
that is licensed to make “Crown” test- 
ed rayon fabrics. In addition, a limit- 
ed number of copies is available for 
distribution to other textile companies 
interested. 

The first section of the new hand- 
book describes in general the operation 
of the “Crown” tested plan. It points 
out that under the plan, licensees sub- 
mit samples of fabric for testing and 
that to qualify for ‘“‘Crown” tested iden- 
tification, these fabrics must contain 
“Crown” rayon and pass tests for fab- 
ric strength, slippage, dimen- 
sional restorability, color fastness, per 
manence of finish, etc. 


seal 
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“THE SITUATION” 


as Seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


War Manpower 


December 18, 1942 
PRESIDENT has given War 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt 
the power to control the supply of hu- 
man energy that must flow through 
the channels of our complicated busi- 
ness, industrial and military life. 


THE 


The struggle for a reasonableness 
among men required for agriculture, 


industry and military forces will not 
be abated. The question will be one of 
relativity which will have many inter- 
pretations and answers. Again, within 
the field of industry there will likely 
be classifications of essential industries 
and non-essential industries, and these 
will have priorities over labor supply. 
There will be frozen areas and worker 
transfers and replacements, all of 
which will require the utmost fairness 
and diplomacy. 

In the freezing and rationing of sup- 
plies, and in the preferential ratings 
assigned thereto, the government was 
dealing largely with materials, now the 
government steps into the field of “hu- 
man relations’, of private enterprise 
and individual desires. In this area 
there will have to be a new code of 
ethics developed. 

With America engaged in a war of 
global extent and with the public now 
sufficiently informed to appreciate its 
duties, it will not be difficult to induce 
people to do the needful to secure man- 
power efficiency. They will be glad to 
shift their locations and work in new 
ones, but they are not going to be will- 
ing to be forced into unessential ex- 
penses and to join organizations or 
unions merely for the sake of appease- 
ment. This is still a democratic nation 
even though we may be employing dic- 
tatorial methods for the purpose of 
winning the war. 

To be specific, there are some very 
pertinent questions that Commissioner 
McNutt must answer satisfactorily, or 
better still, on which he should issue 
some very clear directions. Every one 
realizes that abnormal times produce 
abnormal situations, and regardless of 
the shifts made in manpower, after the 
war has been won, there will be a re- 
adjustment and a reshuffling of labor 
moved. 

Will Mr. McNutt require men 
moved from unorganized plants to 
organized plants to become members 
of a union? 

Will Mr. McNutt endorse the prin- 
ciple of requiring men who work on 
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government contracts to pay a fee 
before they can work? 

Will Mr. McNutt allow workers to 
become “black-listed” either because 
they belong to a union or because 
they do not? 

Will Mr. McNutt appreciate that 
his job is not reformation but salva- 
tion? Will a reasonable policy for 
learners be adopted? 

If and when the government 
should take over the problem of la- 
bor distribution and assignment, 
will Mr. McNutt take into considera- 
tion certain social traditions that op- 
erate in various sections and do ev- 
erything in his power to observe 
them? 

The human equation is strongly evi- 
dent in all of these questions. People 
do not move as easily and silently as 
do materials. Coercion shall be used 
only to the extent necessary and no 
further, and this statement must be 
given a reasonable and fair interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. MeNutt recently stated: 

“Individual workers havea responsl- 
bility to deliver a full day’s work on 
every working day. Labor has a re- 
sponsibility to make the rank and file 
feel the terrific urgency of top produc- 
tion; a responsibility to control the ac- 
tions of unruly locals; a responsibility 
to relax for the duration those work- 
ing rules and practices which result in 
lost man-hours; and finally, a responsi- 
bility to co-operate with management 
in the solution of common problems.” 

“The Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee has summarized the problems 
of the employers and listed their obli- 
gations. Let me quote from their re- 
cent report: ‘The Committee respect- 
fully but urgently cails upon govern- 
ment, industry, agriculture and labor 
for strong leadership, aggressive action 
and maximum co-operation to bring 
about the following: 


1. Uniform acceptance of and compliance 
with the War Manpower Commission’s 
policies and directives. 

Elimination of wasteful labor turnover 

in civilian war activities. 

3. Acceleration in the rate 
from non-essential to essential 
ties. 

4. Acceleration in the rate of mobilizing, 
training and employing those who are 
presently unemployed but who are able 
to render service. 

5. Maximum utilization of labor in a 
manner insuring maximum use of the 
skills and capacities of workers. 

6. Accelerated rate at which men of the 
military age group, who are engaged in 
essential activities, can be released for 
service in the armed forces. 

7. Elimination of all barriers, restrictions 
or obstructions incidental to successful 
accomplishment of points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


and 6 above. 
“This is precisely what the War 


Manpower Commission asks of you.” 


to 


of transfer 
activi- 





Taxes 


Not only will management be har- 


rassed and confused about its own 
taxes and that of its corporation, but 
the new tax bill places upon it the bur- 
den of Victory taxes which will affect 
every one of the working force. 

There are three new duties added to 
the already over-crowded duties of 
management: (1) that of bookkeeping; 
(2) that of collecting and remitting; 
(3) that of explaining and Satisfying 
those from whom the tax is collected. 

There might also be added the thou- 
sands of questions made necessary by 
the application of the income tax law. 
All of these extraneous duties are ex- 
pensive and unremunerative to man- 
agement and yet they must be done as 
a publie service by patriotic people. 

These new jobs for management will 
require tact, diplomacy, and industry 
and an increase in cost of overhead ex- 
penses. In some cases, the paper and 
bookkeeping work has grown so great 
that certain organizations have had to 
build or rent special office buildings to 
carry on the work. The public and the 
government often fail to appreciate 
the incalculable time, energy and free 
service that business contributes. If all 
such service could be measured in dol- 
lar values, this contribution made by 
industry would be staggering. These 
jines are not written as a lament but 
to eall attention to a service that is of- 
ten overlooked. 


Polities 


It is true that American business 
which has developed under the free en- 
terprise system chafes under the sys- 
tem of regimentation under which it is 
now forced to operate. There is always 
the announcement by business of its 
being willing to operate under regi- 
mentation necessary under the war 
regime, but then the question of what 
is necessary and what is not is always 
an issue, 

Again, business is always watching 


government trends to try to decide 
which measures are only temporary 


and which will be permanent because 
every one who is intelligent realizes 
that post war conditions will carry 
over certain controls for a while and 
that eventually, the principles that 
will finally govern peace time opera- 
tions will evolve. 

For this reason, the political situa- 
tion is becoming of more and more 
value as the candidates with their 
platforms step out into public life. The 
last election indicated a wearisome 
restlessness over the politics of the 
present order. The changes in Congres- 
sional names indicate that the people 
expect Congress to assume its rightful 
and constitutional duty. They must as- 
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Southern industry has a friend in the Trust Company 
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sume their obligations and discharge 
them as they are duty bound in a de- 
mocracy. 

The trend toward representative gov- 
ernment has set in again but business 
men must not grow too restive or in- 
tolerant so that a reaction to former 
policies will be renewed. 


The Business Man 


In December, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers held their three- 
day annual convention in New York. 
The entire theme of the meeting, aside 
from their devotion to the cause of the 
war effort, was a discussion of trends 
in government and what would happen 


to American business after the war. 
Walter Lippman, in his syndicated 
column, devoted two articles to this 
meeting and its discussions, Most of 
the speeches were complaints about 
the restraints, and a rather narrow in- 
terpretation of the term “individual 
initiative’. The interpretation as dis- 
cussed by tuem applied narrowly to the 
already and easily understood princi- 
ples of prewar or predepression busi- 
ness and, for the most part, had not 
extended its application to the broad 
social responsibilities of business in 
which only business can operate and 
in which the present government is ul- 
timately doomed to destruction. 





Penick & Ford Opens New Textile Service Laboratory 





A general view of the new textile service laboratory of Penick & Ford, Ltd., 


Atlanta ‘ ; ° ; 


The inclined plane 
tensograph for test- 
xg and i recording 
the strength and 
elongation of single 
yarns, installed in 
the new Penick & 
Ford laboratory 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Ine., have ecom- 
pleted the installation of a new tex- 
tile service laboratory in connection 
with their southern headquarters in the 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. The 
laboratory and its facilities are avail- 
able to all textile mills, particularly 
in assistance in connection with warp 
sizing and finishing problems. The 
laboratory has complete chemical ana- 
lytical and physical testing equipment. 
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Inc., at 





In addition to standard facilities for 
this type of work, the equipment in- 
cludes considerable special apparatus, 
such as a Scott inclined plane tenso- 
graph for testing and recording the 
strength and elongation of single yarns. 
A portion of the laboratory is equipped 
for constant control of temperature 
and relative humidity in which accu- 
rate testing of varns and fabrics is car- 
ried out. 





In one of the articles, he poses the 
question, “What is the future of the U. 
S. business man?” and then says: “The 
answer to this question will depend 
primarily upon what American busi- 
ness men think of themselves, and 
their historic role on the great stage 
of human affairs.”” He then discusses 
the business man in other countries 
and finally comes to the statement that 
the American business man must lead 
in this country if it is saved, and adds 
the question: “Will the American 
business men assume very heavy bur- 
dens in order to continue to lead our 
industrial society or will they become 
so absorbed in complaining about their 
burdens that they will not be able to 
lead? This is a very real question. It 
is the answer to this question which 
will determine the future of American 
business men and, I believe, the verv 
future of American industrial society 
under private management... 

“The imperturbability which causes 
a man to have no fears can, in an ac 
tive life, arise only from his confident 
belief that he has a mission to per- 
form. If he arrives at this belief, he 
will cease to be much concerned with 
his fortune and his prerogatives and 
will become much more concerned with 
what he has to accomplish. Then he 
can accomplish it and then he will ride 
the storm.” 


Faith in the 
World of Tomorrow 


Since this review has assumed a 
somewhat moralizing and philosophical 
trend, perhaps it should continue so to 
the end. I have faith in the world of 
tomorrow. The minds and thinking of 
most people went to sleep in the high- 
ly delightful days of the “twenties” 
when every one thought that they 
were on the road to perpetual pros- 
perity, “with two cars in every garage 
and two chickens in every pot”. 

The days of the debacle, stretching 
up into the thirties, awoke the sleep- 
ing minds of America with startling 
confusion and through most of those 
days they groped experimentally and 
finally were dragged into a world con- 
flict of terrific impact. 

Now in these “forties” with adversi- 
ties of all kinds besetting us, we are 
getting down to the grass roots in our 
thinking, and the mind of the average 
citizen has begun to operate again. 

Those who have decried the scien- 
tific movement will find that finally 
science can make war unthinkable. It 
can be even more horrible than this, 
believe it or not. The principles of 
science can then be turned to peace. 
They will be turned to peace because 
the leaders of nations will have such 
dreads of war that in their study of 
preventions they will discover the 
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YARN SLASHER — When it was 


found that no standard laboratory yarn 
slasher was available, our laboratory re- 
search men devised this ingenious ma- 
chine which closely approximates textile 
mill equipment. This machine is used in 
sizing, coating, impregnating and finish- 
ing yarns. Through precise control of time, 
tension, temperature. and drying rate, 
mill results are obtained under labora- 
tory conditions. Although the photograph 
shows the yarn being can dried, the equip- 
ment may be converted for use as an air 
dryer. After treatment and drying, the 
yarn is automatically wound in skeins on 
the frames at extreme right. 


so we built it! 








WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? Is i: a 


question of yarn sizing, dye ee oray 
goods desizing, or fabric finishing? Whatever 
the problem, the Rohm & Haas Sales Service 
Laboratory is prepared to offer its suggestions. 


In this modern and complete textile labora- 
tory there is a specialized piece of equip- 
ment for testing and checking every plant 
operation. If a standard laboratory machine 
is not on the market, our technicians have 
designed equipment to accomplish the de- 
sired result. 


Tell us about your problem and the wheels 
of this miniature textile plant will begin turn- 
ing in search of a satisfactory solution. 
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how magnificently the Textile Industry 
equipment for America’s armed forces. 


"America’s Highest 
Production Honor 
Won by Leading Textile Mills 


Call the roll of Army-Navy “E” Award winners in World War II . 


. and you will see 
has responded to the demand for clothing and 


The tremendous yardages of fabrics needed to win the war are being turned out with 


remarkable efficiency. Uniforms. . 
woolens . . . synthetic fibres. Duck. . 


parachutes aa 


drills. . 


, Cents .. 
_ twills. 


. powder bags. Cottons... 


The Textile Industry is meeting the challenge. The Army-Navy “E” 1s the way the 
procurement services have of saying ‘“Well done.” 


Shown on this page are the presentation ceremonies that have taken place at a few of | 


the mills. There have been many others. 


Many Winners 


of E Awards Use 


Butterworth 
Machines 





BRR ets 






f oint, 
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' Bleachery , and Dye _— h wants properly fais or 
Lanett Sam gets the fabrics BE oo, a full time}? chown at 
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There will be many more. 





We are proud to play a part in the mighty drama of Tex- 
tiles for Victory. 


In many of the mills honored for production, Butterworth 
Machines help to speed quality and quantity of output in 
the Wet Finishing Department. 

These mills are more than customers to us. They are old 
friends of the Butterworth Organization. We are glad to 


be partners with them once again in a great fight to crush 
the attackers of America. 





js :: Stifel & Sons, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va. 


The ——s of the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ is regarded by J. L. 
Stifel & Sons, Inc., as one of the most memorable events in 
their 107 years of existence. Stifel_is supplying ever increasing 
quantities of their famous ‘‘Boot Brand’’ Fabrics to the Army, 
Navy and Marines. Shown holding the flag, left to right, are: 
Lt. Arthur C. Stifel, Jr. ; Lt. Col. R. T. Stevens, Quartermaster 
General Office: Arthur C. Stifel, Sr. ; Col. John Welch, Rich- 
mond Quartermaster Depot ; Col. Harold C. Fellows ; Capt. L. 
A. Herron; Lt. J. A. Koerber, Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot ; Lt. Com. C. M. Royal. 
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All of the mills mentioned as ‘‘E” Award winners on this 
page use Butterworth Machines during wet finishing opera- 
tions tor bleaching, boiling-out, drying, calendering, 
dyeing or any one of the many operations necessary to give 
our armed forces the clothing and equipment they need. 






Butterworth Engineers are at the service of mill engineers 
and superintendents to keep production rolling . . . to locate 
and break annoying bottlenecks. 

We are producing gun mounts for the United States Army. 
But, all of our facilities not required for Ordnance produc- 
tion are enlisted for the duration to help you solve your 
finishing problem. 


Let our experience serve you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Phila., Pa. 


Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. Offices in Providence, R. I., and 
Charlotte, N. C. In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





Pacific Mills, Worsted I Division, Lawrence, Sites 


In receiving the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ Award, the Pacific Mills Worsted 
Division also earned the distinction of being the first worsted mill 
in the country to be so honored. The mill is working three shifts a 
day in all departments making military fabrics. Shown at the pres- 
entation, from left to right: Capt. G. C. Hall, U. S. N.; Maj. Gen. 
Clifford L. Corbin, Chief of Procurement Services, Office of the 
Quartermaster General ; Gov. Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts ; 
Mayor Meehan, of Lawrence; E. D. Walen, vice-president, Pacific 
Mills, Worsted Division; Henry M. Bliss, president, Pacific Mills. 





Aberfoyle, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


The Norfolk | pam of Aberfoyle, Inc., won the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ for outstanding production of nylon parachute 


rmy Aberfoyle started weaving rayon goods more than 30 years ago and is one of the first mills to 
ahead of schedule in 


cloth for the 
weave nylon into much-needed parachute fabric. The plant has been running two months 


fulfilling Government contracts. Edwin Lord, president of Aberfoyle, Inc., and Mrs, Mabel 


representative of the workers, are shown accepting the flag. 
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Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


McDaniel, elected The Boott Mills hold the honor of being 
the first cotton mill in New England to 
win the ‘‘E’’ award. They are also the 


first Lowell industry to be so honored. 
Boott Mills are now 100 per cent on Navy 


Supply Corps ; — Frank P. Delehanty, 


twill. Executives of the company and na- 
val officers who officiated at the presenta- 
tion are shown, left to right: J. Rogers 
Flather, assistant treasurer; Frederick A. 
oe Sr.. treasurer and manager; Rear 

Ad miral WwW. J Carter, chief of Naval 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY S. Navy; Frederick A. Flather, Jr. 
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principles of co-operation. Some are al- 
ready being discovered and are anx- 
jously awaiting an opportunity for ac- 
tion. Science must not be stopped, it 
must be used for its rightful purpose, 
that of making a better world society. 

Again learning new ideas and acquir- 
ing new habits are difficult tasks. Put- 
ting all of the parts of life together 
and trying to outline a plan of individ- 
ual or group action that does not up- 
set society is difficult. 

Under the impact of regimentation 
and experimentation, the average mind 
of America has learned much, the 
most important of which is that it 
does not want to live in a socialized 
or totalitarian state. I believe it has 
learned, or is learning what it must 
do to avoid it. The Gallup Poll indi- 
cates a growing healthy electorate. It 
is real comforting to assemble all of 
their studies and see how the cross- 
section of voters think. 

I attended the convention of the 
NAM iast month and while there were 
complaints and conservative speeches, 
harking back to a day that does no 
more exist, now and then there ap- 
peared a business man whose interpre- 
tation of the new responsibilities of 
business was inspiring. The business 
men of America are intelligent and 


will finally step in to save the post 
War world just as patriotically as they 


have served in winning the war. If 
they don’t, then this nation is lost. 

We shall retain democracy and in- 
dividual initiative but both will be 
broader in meaning and scope in the 
post war world. This great conflict has 
brought to the surface many of the na- 
tional and international sore spots in 
our society. They stand up like sore 
thumbs on an individual. This war has 
put all people into close touch with 
each other, first the groups within the 
nations, and secondly, the nations 
themselves. This nation is now one big 
community and every group and each 
section knows and understands the 
problems of the other, hence there is 
more intelligence and more tolerance, 
more altruism and less selfishness. 

People who are wise must be able to 
live above prejudice and intolerance 
unless they are well founded. I believe 
the soul of America is expanding and 
showing to all that there have been 
errors in their thinking and that the 
electorate of America desires. that 
these errors be eliminated and that 
this nation shall proceed under the 
principles of democracy and free enter- 
prise under its new mandates of con- 
science. 





Crompton & Knowles 
Gets Army-Navy “E” 

The achievements of another out- 
standing textile machinery manufac- 
turer, in converting to products for the 
war effort, were recognized when the 
Army-Navy “E” award was presented 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., loom manufacturers 
for more than 100 years. The cere- 


mony occurred on Thursday evening, 
December 17, in the Worcester Memori- 


fs 
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At the C. & EK. ‘‘E’’ ceremonies. 
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Left to right, 
Saltonstall, Captain Hyland, Mayor Bennett, President J. H. Tinsley, and Rear Admir 


al Auditorium, before an assembly of 
2,500 employees, with their families 
and honored guests. Roy F. Williams, 
general manager of the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, was master 
of ceremonies. He spoke of the his- 
tory of Crompton & Knowles’ 102 years 
of demonstrations of ingenuity on the 
part of its management and employees 
toward the accomplishments which 
were the basis of the award. He point- 
ed out that this company could prop- 


nS 


Brigadier General Lewis, Governor 


al) 





erly claim that there is not a single 
member of the armed forces who is not 
served by its products, either insofar 
as fabrics from its looms are concerned, 
or with respect to the manufacture of 
the more exacting requirements of ma- 
chine tools and armaments. Leverett 
Salstonstall, governor of Massachu- 
setts, and Wm. A. Bennett, mayor of 
Worcester, were other speakers. 


John F. Tinsley, president and gen- 
eral manager of Crompton & Knowles, 
accepted the award on behalf of man- 
agement; and Harry Waite, the oldest 
worker in terms of service (58 years) 
received it on behalf of the employees, 
along with George W. Cleveland, treas- 
urer of the Employees Rellef Associa- 
tion. 

Atwood Machine Company, Stoning- 
ton, Conn., received the Army-Navy 
“E” production award at ceremonies on 
December 1. The presentation of the 
award was made by Captain William 
D. Puleston, U. S. N. (ret.), and ac- 
cepted by Franklin R. Hoadley, prest- 
dent, Atwood Machine Co. Lieut.-Col. 
Frank A. Young, U. S. A., presented 
the “BE” badges, with a talk of ac 
ceptance in behalf of the employees by 
Richard E. Fritz. Lieut. John L. Lodge, 
U. S. N., was master of ceremonies. 


On December 29, the nylon research 
laboratory and pilot plant of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., received the Army-Navy “E”. 
This is the third production award 
for nylon units of the company, and 
the sixteenth to duPont plants. The 
Seaford (Del.) and Martinsville (Va.) 
nylon plants received it earlier in De 
cember. 

e 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa., one of the first industries in 
America to receive the Navy “E” for 
excellence in production, received its 
third output award in December when 
the Army-Navy “E” with two stars 
was unfurled at the plant. The new 
banner is a renewal of the Naval Ord- 
nance Flag and “E”’ pennant awarded 
July 25, 1941, and the All-Navy “E” 
burgee presented May 18, 1942. The 
presentation was made by Lt. E. P. 
Douglas, of the U. S. N. R. Henry 
Janssen, president; Ferdinand Thun, 
secretary-treasurer; and Dr. John BE. 
Livingood, vice-president, were on the 
platform as the flag was presented. A 
roll of honor bearing the names of 400 
employees now in the service was un- 
veiled as a part of the ceremonies. 

e 


Other textile plants recently receiv- 
ing the “E” include Mathews Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood, 8S. C.; Suncook 
(N. H.) Mills, and Aragon-Baldwin 
Cotton Millis, Whitmire, S. C. 
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You can use them .. . to make your war From their experiences you will get ideas 
packaging more efficient ... to help reduce — which can be readily incorporated in your 
damage in transit and thus curtail waste of | own corrugated shipping boxes, to save you 
materials, manpower, machinery and trans- — time and money all along the line. 
portation facilities. Published by H & D as a contribution to 

“How To Pack War Materials” was “au- more efficient, more effective shipping, this 
thored” by seventeen manufacturers who new addition to “The Little Packaging Li- 
found the answers to their new packaging brary” is yours for the asking. Send for 


problems in the H & D Package Laboratory. FREE copies today. 


Protect the Product 


BETTER SEE Héf’ AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 











A little time spent in teking 4 & D’s complete ‘refresher 
course” in packaging will pay big dividends. Full of 
helpful information en every phase of distribution, you'll 
é find it @ valuable all-year reference. Just say yow 

want a complete set of Little Packaging Library Booklets. 


HINDE & DAUCH Executive Offices: 


~ 4372 -Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Cane Mana » oe rot z S 





FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffato ® Chicago @ Cleveland © Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Heboken @® Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal ® Richmond ® St.Louis @ Sandusky, Ohio @ Toeorente 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 


: 


with a TEXTILE SLANT. 


eee 


William C. Carter has been elected 
president of Link-Belt Co., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., succeed- 
ing Alfred Kauffmann, who has re- 
signed because of ill health. Mr. Car- 





Mr. Carter 


ter, who has been vice-president for 
14 years and executive vice-presi- 


dent for the past year, is a graduate,’ 


of the University of Illinois. He 
joined the company in 1902 as ‘a 
draftsman. 


Leonard Shapiro has joined the 
research staff of Warwick Chemical 
Co., West Warwick, R. I. He received 
his master’s degree at M.I.T. in 
1936, and has been associated with 
the Interlaken Mills, Fiskville, R. L., 
as plant chemist. His new duties at 
Warwick entail research and the de- 
velopment of new products for the 
textile industry. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, 
Mass., announce the appointment of 
George A. Davis as manager of the 
woolen and worsted department of 
their Worcester and Philadelphia 
plants—the American Card Clothing 
Company. For the past nine years 
he has been representing the com- 
pany in New England; previously he 
Was assistant purchasing agent of 
the American Woolen Company, 
with whom he had been associated 
for 20 years. 


George B. Chabot, Jr., of the staff 
of the Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., has been promoted to 
the position of salesman with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He has been 
with Calco for 12 years, specializing 
as a colorist and standardization ex- 
pert. Since the outbreak of hostili- 


ties, he has been identified with 
technical service on government 
contracts. 


M. G. Huntington has been made 
manager of the Washington office of 
the national sales and service divi- 
sion of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. He has been with the 
company since 1923. He had been 
sales manager of the special ac- 
counts department of the company’s 
associated lines division, and joined 
the national sales and service divi- 
sion in October 1942. In his new ca- 
pacity he succeeds K. D. Smith, who 
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assumes new company duties with 
headquarters in Detroit, Mich. 


Harry A. Richbourgh has become 
sales representative of Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company, with head- 
quarters at 123 West Bell St., States- 
ville, N. C. He will cover the North- 
ern Piedmont section, including a 
part of Virginia. He is associated 
with the company’s eastern division 
office at 1122 South Boulevard, Char- 
lotte, N. C., where K. M. Slocum is 
industrial products sales manager of 
the southeastern district. 


Ragan Ring Co., East Point, Ga., 
has appointed T. B. Hunt, formerly 
of A. B. Carter, Inc., as representa- 
live in Georgia, Alabama, and other 
portions of the southern textile ter- 
ritory. 


Roger W. Allen, district sales engi- 
neer for Foxboro Co., at Atlanta, 
Ga., for six years, has been made 
southeastern district manager for 
Wheelco Instruments Co., of Chica- 
go, with headquarters at 305 Tech- 
wood Drive, Atlanta. 


John M. Reed has been appointed 
service manager for the southern 
territory by Ashworth Bros., Inc., 
with headquarters in Charlotte, N. 
C. Mr. Reed has represented the 
company in the South for more than 
four years. Formerly he was with 
Saco-Lowell Shops, in Biddeford, 
Maine, and in the Greenville, S. C., 
sales department. His new appoint- 
ment adds to his responsibilities 
with Ashworth. 


——--@ + 
New Publieations of 
Textile Interest 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘‘First Aid for Faithful Chain 
Drives’’, folder No. 1951, showing how to 
keep chain drives running; what to do for 
worn chain and worn wheels: how to get 
new life from old chain pins; and seven 
Suggestions to make any chain drive run 
better and last longer. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. A 
revised catalog section on the company’s 
lines of steam hose, containing simple, easy- 
to-read rules for the care and maintenance 
of steam hose, as well as detailed instruc- 
tions on the proper methods to attach 
couplings. Data on inside and outside diam- 
a weight and number of plies, are also 
isted. 


Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner Corp., 
1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. A 50- 
page catalog of Alemite industrial lubrica- 
tion equipment, and a leaflet describing the 
Alemite ‘‘Lubrikart’’. The catalog has a 
quick comprehensive selection guide for con- 
venience in determining the lubricating 
equipment best adapted to any Iubrication 
requirements. The equipment is charted in 
accordance with the kind of Ilubricants 
pumped, container capacity, operating power 
and pressure. 

The portable ‘‘Lubrikart’’ is designed to 
reduce maintenance time to a minimum, 
bringing a complete power lubrication de- 
partment to any machine in the plant. These 
units, Seenpneny designed and mounted on 
hand trucks, may be easily maneuvered 
throughout industrial plants. 





A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, December 17, 1942 

COTTON WASTES are essential com- 

modities in a number of indus 
tries, many of which under wartime 
conditions are being forced into a sec- 
ondary position as to_ production, 
which situation is likely to continue 
for the duration. Not a single item of 
waste can be named which has not had 
its absorption possibilities cut to an 
alarming extent. Cotton spinning is go- 
ing along at a good rate on lease-lend 
operations and additional spindle ac- 
tivity seems certain. Increased sup- 
plies of wastes are inevitable, especial- 
ly in comber owing to government req- 
uisitions on combed yarns. 

Wastes have sold at much higher 
prices during the year than now pre 
vail, but the position was more or less 
artificial and it was not until around 
the end of the first quarter that a basis 
for wastes was established by OPA. 
The market now is in a thoroughly 
sound condition. Large supplies are 
taken for granted and discounted. 


Output of waste is closely connected 
with the cotton use, but at this time 
and for several months past the gov- 
ernment demand for combed yarns has 
led to a more than normal production 
of comber as related to the quantity of 
cotton going through the mills. Early 
in the New Year, some government de- 
mand for comber for mattresses is ex- 
pected by one or two dealers here with 
Washington connections, 

Cotton wastes are in a slow routine 
market and the usual dealer comments 
hardly go beyond “nothing much do- 
ing but prices are satisfactory’. Wool- 
en mills have been nibbling a little of 
late, showing some interest in peeler 
spinner and peeler comber but their 
taking of comber would not be much 
of a factor in reducing the large sup- 
plies available. Developments however 
are expected from this source. More 
attention is being paid in New York 
to manipulated wool fabrics in which 
peeler strips and comber might be used 
along with new wool in goods of the 
woolen order. 

Traders in waste report a dull mar- 
ket with consumer buying still very 
definitely a filling-in proposition, There 
seems little likelihood of a rise in mar- 
ket value and of this consumers are 
well aware. They feel they can come 
into the market at any time and get 
what they want without paying any 
more. Strip stocks are moving in fair 
quantity, all types being taken with the 
peeler strip in sufficient variations of 
quality to allow a range of 2.00 cents 
per pound between the low and the 
high grade offerings. Upland strip is 
in fair call and here again there is a 
difference of 1.50 cents, giving suffi- 
cient latitude to the prospective buyer. 
Batting and bedding stocks are quite 
firm though much less active. 


The consumption of cotton is moving 
at a great rate and spindle activity is 
at the high of the year but the point 
to be noticed is that the immense de 
mand for combed yarns by the govern- 
ment is leading to much more than the 
normal output of comber as related to 
the cotton going through the mills. 
Supplies continue to back up into 
heavy accumulations with the demand 
still out of all relation to the output. 
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Vapor-Seal Roof Insulation 





CELOTEX BUILT-UP ROOFING ‘== 
and CELOTEX VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 








meet exacting needs of textile plants 


Bevan responsibility avoids ‘‘buck-pass- 
ing.’ When your roof insulation and built- 
up roof are both the products of the same reli- 
able manufacturer, you avoid possibilities which 
make for trouble. That’s why so many big plants 
use Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation together 
with Celotex Built-Up Roofs. 

Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roofs are available 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION @ CHICAGO 
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Bonded Built-Up Roofs 


with ten, fifteen, or twenty-vear bond. Celotex 
Vapor-seal Roof Insulation offers a thermal con- 
ductivity of 0.30. offset edges all around each 
board that build channels which eliminate 
trapped air, reduce possibilities of roof buckling 
. . ’ 

and blistering. 
Write for complete information, specifications, 


and samples—or consult vour roofing contractor. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION CO 1-43 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send complete information on Celotex Vapor- 
seal Roof Insulation and Built-Up Roofing. 


Name 
Address 


City 


County a a ee State cae 
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Taylor and Warren Transferred 
by G. E. Lamp Department 
GeorGE J. Taywor, lighting engineer 
of General Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to the post of wartime lighting 
engineer at the company’s Atlantic Di- 
vision, New York City. He will work 
with the many government war pro- 
duction authorities recently  trans- 





Mr. Taylor Mr. Warren 


ferred from the New York-Newark 
area. Mr. Taylor is widely known in 
the electrical as well as the industrial 
world, and is the author of a number 
of articles on textile mill lighting that 
have appeared in Corron. Dean M. 
WARREN, in charge of technical pub- 
licity of the Nela Park division, has 
been transferred to the company’s em- 
pire division at Buffalo, N. Y., and will 
devote his full time to wartime light- 
ing of industries in the Buffalo area. 
a 

New ALBA Officers 

The American Leather Belting Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting on De- 
cember 4, elected the following offi- 
eers: President, Roy C. Moore of 
Charles A. Schieren Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, George L. Abbott of Graton & 
Knight Co.; treasurer, Arthur H. Rah- 
mann, George Rahmann & Company. 

New members elected to the board of 
directors were: CC. Carter’ Bond, 
Charles Bond Co.; Roy C. Moore, 
Charles A. Schieren Co.; and Frank F. 
Raniville, F. Raniville Company. Mem- 
bers who remained on the board and 
who will carry through the year are: 
George L. Abbott, Graton & Knight 
Co.; Edward H. Ball, Chicago Belting 
Co.; P. J. Slowey, Holyoke Belting Co. ; 
A. E. Carpenter, E. F. Houghton & Co.; 
and W. T. Bell, Page Belting Company. 
The headquarters office will be main- 
tained at 53 Park Row, New York 
City. E. R. Rath is the secretary. 

* 


Manual on Wage Stabilization 
A manual for employers, personne! 


directors and labor relations men on 
how to apply the new Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Act has just been released by the 
Labor Relations Institute, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York City. The handbook, 
“Practical Questions and Answers on 
Wage Stabilization” is the second in 
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a series of Labor Relations publica- 
tions resulting from surveys on cur- 
rent employer-employee problems con- 
ducted by the Institute’s field staff. 
The current report is a compilation of 
the wage stabilization questions which 
are proving most troublesome to man- 
agement executives. Details of the 
kind of raises which may be given as 
well as the types of increases which 
have been disallowed by the new orders 
are included. Copies are available 
from the Labor Relations Institute, 
without charge. 
& 
Book on Collective Bargaining 
in Rhode Island Mills 

“The Background and Recent Status 
of Collective Bargaining in the Cotton 
Industry in Rhode Island”’ is the title 
of a dissertation by Rev. Edmund J. 
Brock, published by the Catholie Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington, 
D. C. In discussing the subject of his 
dissertation, the author has compiled 
an impressive record of the cotton-tex- 
tile industry generally, with specific 
reference to the State of Rhode Island 
and bearing on the subject of the dis- 
sertation. Particularly interesting is 
his chapter devoted to a discussion of 
the structure and administration of the 
principal unions in the textile indus- 
try and a review of the subject of col- 
lective bargaining in various branches 
of cotton textiles. 

* 

Sandoz Promotes York 

Davin E. York, formerly of the San- 
doz Chemical Co., has joined the staff 
of the Warwick Chemical Co., West 
Warwick, R. I., as director of appli- 





Mr. York 


cation research. He is a graduate of 
the New Bedford Textile School, and 
was previously with the U. S. Finish- 
ing Co. He has been technical demon- 
strator for Sandoz Chemical Co., in 
the Charlotte (N. C.) area for the past 
two years. 
J 

Survey on Waterproofing 

Recent developments in the produc- 
tion of waterproof and water-repellent 
fabrics for military and civilian use 
are described in a survey just issued 
as Supplement No. 2 to Teztile Re- 
search, official publication of The Tex- 





tile Research Institute, Ince., 10 East 
40th St., New York City, and The Tex- 
tile Foundation. The report states that 
the present emergency has made it 
necessary for many mills to apply 
proofing treatments to textiles and 
that the shortage of certain chemicals 
frequently used for the purpose has 
made the problem more difficult. 

It then lists the available materials 
suitable for rendering fabrics water- 
proof and water-repellent, outlines var- 
fous methods of application, and dis- 
cusses the principal tests to which 
proofed fabrics are subjected. An im- 
portant part of the report is a bibli- 
ography containing over 100 references. 

Research workers and technicians 
whose work is associated with the 
treatment of textiles to render them 
waterproof or water-repellent may se 
cure copies of the survey from The 
Textile Research Institute. 

* 
Blanchard Talks to 
Mechanical Engineers 

The organization of textile research 
for war was the theme of an address 
by F. S. Blanchard, president of Tex- 
tile Research Institute, before the tex- 
tile division of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers at its meet- 
ing in New York in December. Mr. 
Blanchard mentioned the prompt ac- 
tion, after Pearl Harbor, on the part of 
the government to conserve raw ma- 
terials and the immediate effect upon 
the textile industry. The finding of 
substitutes and the development of 
textiles to meet the varied require- 
ments of world warfare presented thou- 
sands of new problems. Mr. Blanchard 
mentioned the more important research 
organizations and foundations within 
the industry as well as those within 
the government, and in the various 
branches of the armed services. He 
described the relationship and work of 
The Textile Foundation and Textile 
Research Institute and the formation 
under the auspices of the latter organ- 
ization of the Textile Research War 
Council, and outlined some of the spe- 
cific work being engaged in by the In- 
stitute, as reviewed in the report of the 
Institute’s meeting in the December 
issue of CoTTON. 

“We in the textile industry”, said 
Mr. Blanchard, “undoubtedly will face 
the severe competition of other indus- 
tries after the war, including that of 
the paper industry, to a degree greater 
than many of us may now realize. If 
we are to hold and develop our posi- 
tion in American industry, it is up to 
us to unite in the support of textile 
research, as the paper industry has 
backed up its splendid Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry, and as the gas industry 
is backing its recently organized Insti- 
tute of Gas Technology.” 
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Your Identity 


AFTER THE WAR? 








Exc day brings Victory nearer. ‘““Too late with too little” can apply to 
peace as well as war. Even while the battle rages, today must be our day 
of preparedness for that inevitable new era when once again the market 
place becomes the arena. 


Mindful of the lessons learned from the past, mindful of new materials, 
new processes, more efficient machinery, you are looking ahead to the 
styling, the construction, the manufacture of your new peacetime mer- 
chandise. But, do not overlook the importance of protecting your identity. 


Textile marking for the protection of the consumer is a matter of law. 
But relatively few textile manufacturers mark merchandise for protecting 
their own good names, for insuring their present and future distributing 
channels, for building reputation. 


For over forty years, Kaumagraph has specialized on Identification for the 
textile trades. The knowledge gained through all these years, during 
prosperity and depression, during and after World War I, during the 
present emergency, is at your disposal. Our own research laboratories have 
always anticipated the needs of tomorrow. They will not fail you now. 


Why not ask us to send a Kaumagraph Identification man for a discussion 
anticipating post-war needs? 


Identification Headquarters since 1902 avez 





Dry Transfers \’, 
Prestomarks 
KAU MAIHAT i Embossed Seals 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Lithographed packaging 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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What the Textile Mills 


Are Doing 


Commodity Credit Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and 208 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill., a Federal agency, has 
made preliminary plans for the con- 
struction of four hemp mills in Indi- 
ana, in Clinton, Huntington, Jasper 
and Elkhart counties; and for a fifth 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa. These are the 
first of 15 such plants scheduled for 
construction. Financing will be provid- 
ed by Defense Plant Corp. 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., re- 
cently purchased the vacant mill at 
Guilford, Maine, formerly the Pisqua- 
taquis Woolen Co., and are making al- 
terations adapting it to the production 
of rough blanks for the company’s bob- 
bin plant at Beebe River, N. H. 


Cheney Brothers, Manchester, Conn., 
are converting a number of dwellings 
in the vicinity of the mill into room- 








‘THB BRIDGE FROM RAW 


\ 


WER TO MACHINES 


The “bridge” which transmits raw power to the requife- 
ments of your machines is leather belting. Obviously, there- 
fore, leather belting is important. For, on it depends /your 


production. 


Heré\at Schieren’s, we offer you 75 years of knowing how to 
make \eather belting. We know how to take the best por- 
tions of hides ... fit them together exactly ... scour them 
so that\no grit or foreign matter can cut into the fibres. We 
know how to build those fibres so that Schieren Belts grip 
your pulleys tenaciously! We remove the natural stretch 
and offer \you—Schieren’s Leather Belting whichis guaran- 
teed to deliver more power at less cost—year/after year. 
CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY, 30 Ferry St// New York, 


New York. 


SPECIFY SCHIEREN LEATHER BELTING 


There is a distributor near you---or a convénient office. 





LEATHER BELTING AND 
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BELTING” 
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LEATHER PRODUCTS for INDUSTRY 








CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY 


NEW YORK 


DALLAS 


TRADE MARK 


EMENTS — SPECIALTIES 






LOWELL DENVER NEWARK 
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ing houses for women operatives at its 
subsidiary plant, Pioneer Darachute 
Co., which utilizes cloth produced in 
the Cheney company’s mills. 


Artloom Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has converted about 90 per cent of the 
equipment in its rug and pile divi- 
sions to the manufacture of army duck, 
and is planning still larger capacity in 
this line, with further changes in mill 
mnachinery. 


Haverhill Stitching Co., 40 Walnut 
St., Haverhill, Mass., has been char- 
tered to operate a converting mill for 
textile products, handling contract 
work. Edward W. Roberts, Newton, N. 
H., is treasurer. 


Metire Knitting Mills, Ine., Ridge- 
wood, N. Y., have concluded arrange- 
ments for the purchase of mill prop- 
erty previously occupied under lease, 
and will develop it for permanent oc- 
cupancy. 


Ashland Knitting Mills, Ashland, 
Pa., have converted much of the plant 
equipment to the manufacture of un- 
derwear for the armed forces, in addi- 
tion to the manufacture of children’s 
lightweight underwear. 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., have 
converted one of their power plants 
from oil to coal fuel, with the installa- 
tion of stokers, coal and ash-handling 
machinery, and auxiliary equipment. 


Leon-Ferenbach Silk Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn., operating a rayon throw- 
ing mill, has approved plans for a one- 
story addition, to be used for expan- 
sion in the spinning department. 


Ontario Dyeing Co., Inc., have sold 
at auction all of the machinery and 
equipment in their plant at Rorer and 
Ontario Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Asbestos Textile Co., Inc., North 
Brookfield, Mass., has purchased the 
plant formerly occupied by H. H. 
Brown Shoe Co. 


Lonsdale Co. has sold its Ann & 
Hope Mill, Cumberland, R. I.; the 
plant, which has been idle for several 
years, will be torn down. 


Seneca Knitting Mills, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., will operate a branch plant to 
manufacture wool hosiery in part of 
the former Oswego Rayon Mills, Os- 
wego, N. Y. 


Willimantic Silk, Ine., Windham, 
Conn., has filed notice of change in 
company name to Willimantic Fabrics, 
Inc. 


Draper Knitting Mills, Ine., New 
York City, have been chartered to op- 
erate a plant for the manufacture of 
outerwear. 


} 
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Manufacturers of armament can 
secure replacement bearings 
with a minimum of delay. Write 
for our new catalogue. It’s free. 





When did you CHECK your 


Most bearing failures are due either to improper 
fit or neglect. Proper care and attention will enable 
you to secure many additional hours of excellent 
service. In times like the present, it's a manufac- 
turers duty to keep every machine running at full 
capacity. Few parts carry the same responsibility 
as bearings. Why not follow these easy steps to 
insure the maximum service from each bearing? 


Adopt a regular period of inspection. Make certain 
that every bearing is in perfect alignment. Keep 
the bearings clean. Take steps to avoid foreign 
matter of a gritty or abrasive nature from reaching 
the bearing. Lubricate at regular periods depend- 
ing on the operating schedule. Make certain the 
lubrication is the correct grade and that it is clean. 


If you will follow these instructions, you will find 
that Johnson sleeve type bearings will usually out- 
last the unit in which they are installed. Johnson 
Bronze Co., 530 South Mill St., New Castle, Penna. 
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New Orleans, December 16, 1942 

THE PRINCIPAL feature of the cot- 

ton market during the past month 
was the rise in the nears and decline 
in the distant months. The advance in 
the nears was due to large hedge inter- 
est in December, tightness of spots, ru- 
mors that some firms would demand 
delivery on their December holdings, 
and small tenders on that month. The 
distant months declined owing to talk 
of a possible early peace or at least 
peace before the next crop comes to 
market. The distant months advanced 
after peace talk began to fade and are 
now about a dollar a bale below quota- 
tions which prevailed a month ago. The 
nears, especially December, are higher 
with December up over two dollars a 
bale. That month went out quietly on 
the 16th without much decline from 
the highs. Spots made a new high for 
the season when Middling 15/16-inch 
was quoted at 19.63 on December 10 
and are not much under that level as 
this is written. 

The government’s final estimate of 
the crop had little or no effect on the 
market though the estimate was re- 
duced 347,000 bales from the Novem- 
ber prediction. At one time (Septem- 
ber 1) the government estimated the 
crop at 14,028,000. Its final estimate is 
for a yield of 12,982,000 bales of 500 
pounds, or between 12,750,000 and 12,- 
800,000 running bales. The Census Bu- 
reau reported ginnings to December 1 
totalling 11,539,420 running bales. 


The market was disturbed at times 
by the rumors which came out of 
Washington but developments there, on 
the whole, tended to sustain bullish 
sentiment. Congress adjourned on the 
17th without final action on the Pace 
bill, the object of which is to revise 
the parity formula so as to include 
farm wages. It is claimed that such a 
revision will raise parity 10 to 12 per 
cent. The November parity is 19.22. 
The Pace bill was passed by the House 
but hung up in the Senate owing to op- 
position of Administration leaders. The 
new Congress meets on January 6, 
when the Pace bill is certain to be re- 
vised and passed by both houses. Farm 
Bloc members, who have been joined 
by a large number of the newly elected 
Republicans, seem to be in the saddle 
in both the House and Senate and are 
believed certain to enact legislation 
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which will force the Department of 
Agricuiture to include farm wages in 
its parity formula despite the objec- 
tion of the president and officials of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is 
claimed that two-thirds of the Senate 
will vote with the Farm Bloc on this 
matter and that the Pace bill will be 
attached as a rider to a bill which the 
President cannot veto if it becomes 
necessary. 

Leaders of the Republicans as well 
as Farm Bloc members and heads of 
various farm organizations are up in 
arms against methods pursued by the 
OPA and other government agencies in 
fixing price ceilings on farm products. 
Legislation to curb the activities of 
these agencies in fixing prices and ra- 
tioning quotas appears certain of en- 
actment by the New Congress. One pro- 
posal is for a court of review to which 
objectors to orders of the OPA can ap- 
peal. 

The effect of these measures, if en- 
acted into law, will be, it is claimed, to 
raise parities and also to raise the gen- 
eral level of prices for all agricultural 
products on which the OPA is author- 
ized to fix ceilings. The November par- 
ity of 19.22 is the highest since 1930. 

In the referendum of December 12 
86.4 per cent of the farmers participat- 
ing voted for continuation of market- 
ing quotas in 1943. In 1941 the vote 
was 94 per cent. Under the AAA Act 
the Secretary of Agriculture could not 
ask farmers to vote for an acreage less 
than 27,400,000. However, prior to the 
vote the Secretary fixed the crop which 
could be raised and marketed without 
penalties at 10,000,000 bales. Since an 
announcement of the vote the Secre- 
tary has stated that the 1943 acreage 
will be 94 per cent of the 1942 planted 
area of 24,000,000, or 22,500,000. The 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
Consumption of Lint Bales— This Season Last Season 
In United States, Nowember ..........ccccccccccces 913,088 849,143 
In United States, Nha eee eiaele's ine eens odiane 972,490 955,657 
In United States, Dj) i hiteen ebteeve 66bee eh 3,776,766 8,554,806 
In Cotton Growing States, November .............. 72,123 27,095 
In Cotton oo ater States, Pe <ipeunedhas oee 8,269,695 3,028,253 
In New England States, November ................ 95,41 98,020 
In New England States, 5 vn ote eee eae > oe 403,327 419,395 
- All Other States, November .................... 25,50 24,028 
n All Other States, a Ne i a ee ok alee 108, 147 112. 158 
main ‘st ocks 
In United States, November ..........cccesccecees 2,440,684 2,248,280 
In United States, Dt itis newebeen veess 6888 6 2,117,902 1,993,593 
In Cotton Growing States, November ............... 2,068,088 1,869,031 
In New England States, November ..............-. 814,099 19,4 
In All Other States, November .............--..00 66,302 59,786 
Warehouse Stocks 
In United States, Nowember ........... cece eees 13,637,120 18,959,627 
Se on cops ccesesecesseeseeee 12,674,414 13,818,190 
In Cotton Growing States, Nowember .............. 13,840,408 18,596,578 
In New England States, November ..............-.. 280,638 345,053 
oe ee Ge , DUOUOEEROE wos ccccccetccesscses 16,074 17,994 
Active Cotton Spindles 
a) en rr, Per . ccccccees eee ccecessess 22,948,248 28,079,000 
a rr er eo. ewe ccc ecosooebwenews 23,012,046 28,054,236 
In Cotton Growing States, November .............. 17,423,826 197,423,544 
In New England States, November ...........e-ee06: 4,903,596 5,010,740 
a ee ee” Ge, COE cccoccccecacsvoessede 20,826 644,716 














order has reduced the amount of land 
which planters of short staples can put 
into cotton and increased the amount 
which raisers of long staples can plant 
by 15 per cent. The increase in long 
staple acreage is estimated at 1,844,- 
000. 

The movement of cotton into the 
loan continues heavy. Loans on the 
1942 crop reported to December 5 total 
1,216,056 and withdrawals 4,024. Farm- 
ers have so far obtained loans on only 
756 bales stored on their farms. The 
expectation is that between 2,500,000 
and 3,000,000 bales will go into the 
loan. These loans act as a floor under 
the market and will be continued for 
3 years after the war. The vote of 
farmers on the 12th assures loans at 
90 per cent of parity. 

While the law permits the CCC to 
sell 1,500,000 bales a year of its stocks, 
at the rate of 300,000 a month there 
appears to be little probability of early 
sales. Mr. Hutson, head of the CCC, is 
quoted as saying that it may not be 
necessary to sell any of its cotton next 
year as the 1942 crop seems to be am- 
ple for all trade demands. 

Demand for spots from mills is light 
due to large stocks. Farmers offerings 
are also light and daily sales small. 
This means small hedges. The hedge 
interest in March is very large. 

The Census Report for November 
showed consumption of 913,038 . bales. 
The daily rate indicates that consump- 
tion would have been over 1,000,000 
bales except for the holidays. Mill 
stocks are given as 2,440,684. Details 
of the Census Report will be found in 
another column. 


—_¢@—_—- 
Mrs. W. G. Hamner 
Operates Sales Agency 

Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 267, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., is operating the sales rep- 
resentative business managed by the 
late Mr. Hamner for the past 17 years. 
The list of accounts represented by 
Mrs. Hamner follows: 

Gill Leather Co., Salem, Mass.; New 
England Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Nashua, 
N. H.; Carolina Container Co., High 
Point, N. C.: Powe Veneering Co., Cam- 
den, S. C.; B. Snowiss Fur Co., Lock 
Haven, Pa.; Better Packages, Inc., 
Shelton, Conn.; Edward H. Best & Co., 
Boston, Mowe: and Lummus Cotton 
Gin Co., Columbus, Ga. 

& 
Solvay Builds Plant 
in North Carolina 

Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
are constructing at Kings Mountain, 
N. C., a large plant to produce spodu- 
mene concentrates and _ by-products 
from the spodumene-bearing rock 
found in that vicinity. Spodumene is 
the chief source of lithium, a rather 
uncommon alkali metal. The company, 
which manufactures alkalies, main- 
tains a branch sales office at 212 
South Tryon Street, Charlotte, N. C., 
in charge of H. O. Pierce, branch man- 
ager. H. N. Cole, of Syracuse, has 
been assigned as resident engineer on 
the new development at Kings Moun- 
tain. 
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other Synthetic Co 


all these advantages 


a 


Good Coefficient of Friction— 
Less eyebrowing than with other 
Sy nthetic cots. 


~ 


Ready-glued—Inner surface coated 
with water-soluble glue for quicker 
assembly. 

3. Resilience 


highly resistant to flattening; aids 





Nonthermoplastic, 


quick start-up. 

4. Durability—Long life, resistance to 
grooving even under severe operat- 
ing conditions. 

5. Solvent-Resistance — Unatlected 
by oil, water, dyes, or solvents used 
in textile mills. 

6. Uniformity—Homogeneous com- 
position assures uniform wear, equal 
life of every cot. 

7. Seamless—No surface irregulari- 
ties; no troublesome seams to open 
and shorten life. 


Where operating conditions are un- 
usually severe, Accotex Cots prove 


tMSTRONG'S 


one a Gam on ok a 
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their exceptional wearing qualities. 
Moreover, you can rebulf these rubber- 
like synthetic cots several times for 
extra service. Because they. are ex- 
tremely tough, and solvent-resistant, 
Accotex Cots are recommended CSpe- 
cially for use (1) on frames spinning 
coarse numbers, particularly frames 
equipped with revolving clearers; (2) 
on back line rolls of long draft roving 
and drawing frames; (3) on wet twist- 


ing equipment. 


Before you choose heavy-duty cots, 
consider all seven advantages of Accotex 
Cots. You'll find these cots best for 
heavy-duty jobs. If you have a roll 
covering problem, be sure to consult 
your Armstrong representative. Or 
write direct to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile Products Sec- 
tion, 3601 Arch Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 









ACCOTEX COTS 
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Oil Window Unit for 
Oil-Level Visibility 


Bijur Lubricating Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., have announced an oil win- 
dow unit, as a new pre-assembly, espe- 
cially devised for the convenient indi- 
cating of oil level when the unit is in- 
stalled in a “built-in” oil-reservoir 
casting. The unit consists essentially of 
a window of clear plastic assembled in 
a polished metal housing. A special oil- 
proof synthetic gasket insures oil- 
tightness between window and frame. 
The bright background of the housing 
together with the plastic window pro- 
vides sharp visibility of oil level. The 
unit may be pressed into a reamed 
hole in the machine casting, provided 
the casting wall thickness is 44-inch or 
more. A thin coat of glyptol, shellac or 
other oil-proof sealing material applied 
to the surface of the reamed hole, im- 
mediately before inserting the oil win- 
dow unit, insures making the installa- 
tion oil-tight. Two holes in the metai- 
lic background give easy passage to 
the oil. 

> 
New Aridye License 

Aridye Corp., 75 Varick St., New 
York City, announces a new, broader 
license covering both pigment-printing 
and pigment-dyeing. This license is 
available not only to former licensees, 
but to any textile finisher interested in 
this new development. It covers impor- 
tant improvements already introduced 
and makes provision for the inclusion 
of further improvement patents from 
time to time. 

Large government orders for camou- 
flage strips, dyed uniform cloth and in- 
sect netting, for example, have created 
a rapidly expanding demand for the 
use of pigments, the company pointed 
out, and because of this unprecedented 
expansion of production which requires 
finishes of this type, the company de- 
cided to take this step. No increase has 
been made in the royalty rate over that 
of the present pigment-printing and 
pigment-dyeing licenses. 

To date, no license has been issued 
to manufacture the patented pigment- 
ed emulsions which the company sells. 
However, with the rapid expansion of 
the use of these emulsions, particular- 
ly in connection with the war pro- 
gram, it was decided to include in the 
new, broader license the right to ob- 
tain the patented pigmented emulsions 
anywhere, if that seems necessary at 
any time. The finisher will of course 
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recognize that technically correct pig- 
mented colors and proven methods 
must be used in order to maintain the 
high standards of quality in the indus- 
try. 
e 
Oil-Resin Emulsion 
Water Paint 

Trusecon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich., 
have introduced Opaltone, a concen- 
trated paste paint, to be thinned with 
water, which dries quickly and is 
readily washable. It is an _ oil-resin 
emulsion wall coating which is easily 
applied with a roller, brush or spray. 
It contains no critical raw materials, 
and no accessories, such as linseed oil 
or turpentine, are necessary—only wa- 
ter. It requires no primer or sealer, 
and may be applied over a painted sur- 
face as well as over porous surfaces, 
concrete block, brick or plaster. There 
are 8 pastel shades and pure white. 

* 
High Frequency 
Heating Equipment 

The Girdler Corp., Louisville, Ky., 
has expanded the manufacturing facili- 
ties, research laboratories and engi- 
neering staff of its Thermex division, 
devoted to high frequency heating 
equipment. This high frequency, elec- 
trostatic heating equipment is finding 
increased applications in the bonding, 
drying and heat processing of non-con- 
ducting materials, it is pointed out. 
The equipment utilizes the principle of 
generating heat within a mass by ex- 
posing it to a high frequency field 
which sets up molecular friction uni- 
formly throughout the material being 
treated. As a result of this “inner pen- 
etration” action, rapid uniform heating 
is effected regardless of the thickness 
of the mass exposed to the high fre 
quency, electrostatic field. 


¢ 
New Finishing Agent 
The Hart Products Corp., 1440 
sroadway, New York City, have de- 


veloped “Repel-O-Cide”’, a new one 
piece agent containing anti-mildew 
agents and water-repellent qualities in 
balanced proportions to meet govern- 
ment specifications. It is applied to all 
types of fabrics by pad, quetsch, or 
dyebeck, and no curing or after-treat- 
ment is required. It is applicable to all 
types of service fabrics, including 
ducks, shelter tent ducks, balloon cloth, 
webbing, denim barrach cloth, camou- 
flage cloth and percales. 





Forced-Convection Heaters 
General Electric Company, Schenec 
tady, N. Y., have developed forced-con- 
vection heaters for use to heat out-of- 
the-way places such as guard towers, 
watchmen’s houses, ete. Controlled au- 
tomatically, and rated from 2 to 15 
kw., these heaters are available in the 
suspension type for wall and ceiling 


mounting. The portable type, which 
while intended primarily for floor 


mounting, is readily adaptable for 
either wall or ceiling use. The heaters 
are sturdy, economical in operation, 
and readily installed, since it is only 
necessary to connect them to the near- 
est outlet. 

—-@--- 


Obituary 


B. F. Barnes, 56, southern sales rep- 
resentative of Victor Ring Traveler 
Co., died on December 13 at his home 
in Atlanta, Ga., after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. Mr. Barnes, prior to his 
association with Victor 20 years ago, 
had formerly been purchasing agent of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


CHARLES E. Lorp, one of the found- 
ers and for many years president of 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., and 
later president of Galey & Lord, Inc., 
New York City, died at 77 years of age 
on December 7. 


WALTER S. WYMAN, president, An- 
droscoggin Millis, Bates Mfg. Co., and 
Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Maine, and 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Maine, 
died on December 14. 


HucH Beverivce, 73, father of 
Henry G. BEVERIDGE, Owner and man- 
ager of the Beveridge Re-Needling Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., died at his home in 
New Bedford, Mass., late in November. 


EmMixt A. UNTERSEE, 54, well-known 
General Electric Co. textile engineer, 
died suddenly at Schenectady, N. Y., 
in November. 


EpwarD P. Bosson, president and 
treasurer of Bosson & Lane, Inc., 
North Quincy, Mass., died December 
13 at the age of 78. 


AvuGust NorDMAN, 59, passed away 
in November. He was president of 
Finer Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GEORGE Woops, for many years boss 
printer at the Glasgo (Conn.) Finish- 
ing Co., died on December 2. 


FrEeD BATCHELLER, 81, formerly pur- 
chasing agent of Pacific Mills, died re 
cently in Deland, Fla. 


C. V. Truitt, 81, retired cotton 
manufacturer of LaBrange, Ga., died 


in November. 
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PIEDMONT SHIRT CO., too 
—NORTHERN HARD Maple 
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New plant of the Piedmont Shirt Co., Greenville, §. C.— floored with 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple. 





pp 


H. S. ABRAMS, Supt. 


“Since flooring our building (the home of nationally-advertised : 
Wings Shirts) we wish to express our deepest satisfaction with 


the Northern Maple stock which we used,” says Mr. H. S. Abrams. 
...**We have noticed from month to month that the flooring 
takes on a better and smoother appearance with use. We are 
particularly pleased with the hardness of the floor and the fact 
that there is no possible chance of it splintering. This was a con- 
stant source of trouble to us in our old building.” 

In mills everywhere, Hard Maple’s daily satisfaction and even- 
tual economy have been proved through the years. When you build, 
remodel, or re-floor, don’t fail to investigate MFMA (trade- 
marked, guaranteed) Northern Hard Maple. Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new Maple floors, 


~ 


which further reduce cleaning costs. See Sweet’s, Sec. 11/57 


Floor wth 


MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 








par ks JUECL CLIMATE 


pays for itself 
remarkably soon 


smoother, more compact drafting; less waste and 
fly; higher andmore dependable regains; greater 
strength with much more uniformity of numbers. 


fewer stops; fewer adjustments; fewer piecings; 
fewer seconds; and more acceptable working 
temperatures as a by-product. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You Know 


The following promotions were made 
in December in the manufacturing de- 
partment of Callaway Mills, operating 
plants in LaGrange, Manchester, and 
Milstead, Ga. The positions to which 
these men were promoted relate to the 
entire group of mills. 

J. H. DavuGuHpri“Lt, from vice-presi- 
dent and general superintendent to 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing. A. U. PRIESTER, JR., from technical 
superintendent Hillside plant to gen- 
eral superintendent. W. B. Hirxz, from 
superintendent Unity plant to chief 
technical engineer. J. D. ‘TaAtLsBERrrt, 
from office manager Unity Spinning- 
Oakleaf plants to chief staff engineer. 





Mr. Priester 


Mr. Daughdrill 

E. O. Derore, from chief testing engi- 
neer to superintendent Unity plant. W. 
P. Corrietp, Jr., from testing supervisor 
to chief testing engineer. R. F. Rep 
DING, from chairman standards com- 
mittee to chief control engineer. A. 


Exvias, from overseer shipping Elm 
City plant to control engineer. D. O. 
BryYANT, from overseer of weaving and 
twisting, Unity plant, to control engi- 
neer. T. R. PunxLen, from testing de 
partment to control engineer. 

E. F. PARKER, who has been execu- 
tive assistant to the general superin- 
tendent is now chief cost analyst. Jor 
Hinps was transferred from standards 
committee to control engineer. S. P. 
Rice was transferred from standards 
committee to control engineer. 


E. E. Rouru has been elected vice- 
president and director of sales of The 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 East 
42nd St., New York City, succeeding 
JOHN A. KIENLE, retired. Mr. Routh 
has spent his entire business life with 
the company, serving as southern sales 
manager from 1920 to 1928, and gen- 
eral manager of sales from 1928 to 
date. Rospert J. Quinn has become as- 
sistant to Mr. Routh, and D. W. 
DEUMMOND has been appointed general 
manager of sales. 
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THomasS H. Jounson, for the past 12 
years with American Bemberg Corp., 
has become associated with the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., as a member of the 
viscose sales division of the company’s 
New York sales office. Mr. Johnson 
joined the American Bemberg Corp. in 
1931 as a knitting technician. In 1938 
he was named southern sales repre- 
sentative and in 1939 was appointed 
assistant to the sales manager. 


THomas H. Newson, textile sales 
representative of Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
Ine., has become a first lieutenant in 
infantry and reported for duty in De- 
cember at Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 
He is the son of THoMAS NELSON, dean 
of the textile school at N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dr. Roy A. Snurive, of the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cya- 
namid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has 
been called to Washington by the Rub- 
ber Reserve Company to supervise 
production and development of chemi- 
cals for synthetic rubber. 


ALAN B. Srspiey has been made treas- 
urer of Abbeville (S. C.) Mills suc- 
ceeding F. S. NicHoras, now in the U. 
S. Navy. Mr. Sibley is also treasurer 
and general manager of Judson Mills. 
Greenville, S. C., and the Laurens 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Louis STETTAvER, for the past year 
with the Velveray Corp., with main of- 
fice in New York City and plants in 
Fall River, Mass., and Clifton, N. J.., 
has been elected vice-president. He 
was formerly a member of the convert- 
ing firm of Stettauer, Harris & 
Raphael. 


WILLIAM H. DANAGHEY, for 20 years 
superintendent of Lees Textile Co., 
Lowell, Mass., has been given a leave 
of absence and is now an inspector of 
textile products: in New England for 
the U. S. government. 


NORMAN CHADWICK, formerly super. 
intendent of Middlesex Worsted Spin- 
ning Co., Lowell, Mass., a division of 
Suffolk Knitting Co., is now superin- 
tendent of Armory Worsted Mills, 
Manchester, N. H. 


R. H. Tutte, superintendent of the 
Karastan Mills of Marshall Field & 
Co., at Leaksville, N. C., has been 
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transferred to the company’s personnel 
department, and Vreait Hay has suc- 
ceeded him at Karastan. 


S. L. Strack has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Father George Mill, 
Sanford, N. C., to become general man- 
ager of the Winton Mills, Fort Valley, 
Ga., and G. & B. Yarn Mill, Cotton- 
dale, Ala. 


C. E. Davis, Jr., has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Cedartown 
(Ga.) Yarn Mills, to become overseer 
of spinning at the LaFayette (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


RicHARD J. Reynoups, formerly gu- 
perintendent of Housatonic Dyeing & 
Printing Co., Derby, Conn., is now gen- 
eral manager of Sussex Dye & Print 
Works, Inc., Newton, N. J. 


Erp N. Ditton, technician for Goth- 
am Hosiery Co., Inc., New York City, 
is now a private in the army, stationed 
at Camp Dix, N. J. 


E. L. DALE, formerly saies manager, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., is now vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of Sauquoit 
Silk Co., Inec., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TucKER McCravy has become pur- 
chasing agent for the southern plants 
of Pacific Mills, with headquarters at 
Lyman, S. C. 


Henry E. LirrLtEgoHN has become 
superintendent at S. Slater & Sons, 
Ine., Slater, S. C. 


J. L. ANDERSON has become superin- 
tendent of the H. C. Townsend Cotton 
Mill, Anderson, S. C. 


EpMUND Ricpy was last month elect- 
ed assistant treasurer of Hathaway 
Mfg. Company, New Bedford, Mass. 


JOSEPH FRIEDLAND has resigned as 
superintendent of the Gotham Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

—— > ; 
Textile Men in 
Controllers Institute 

Four executives in the textile field 
have been elected to active membership 
in the Controllers Institute of Amerl- 
ca, 1. East 42nd Street, New York 
City, a technical and professional or- 
ganization of controllers, devoted to im- 
provement of controllership procedure. 
They are: Edward S. Aiden, treasurer 
of the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass.; Emil R. Dahlson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, California Cotton Oil 
Corporation, Los Angeles; Edward C. 
Hunt, controller of Warwick Mills, 
Boston; and P. E. Roper, treasurer and 
controller of the Landers Corporation, 
Toledo. 
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HE Barber-Colman system of 

Spooling and Warping em- 
bodies a number of features which 
are contributing materially to- 
ward better results in the war ef- 
fort. Most of these have to do with 
efficient handling of materials and 
with conservation of the opera- 
tor’s energy. For instance, the pic- 
ture shows the trident transfer 
table, located between the Auto- 
matic Spooler and the Super-Speed 
Warper. Cheeses from the spooler 
are placed on tridents which are 
then slid onto the roller-top trans- 


fer table by an easy push. No 
heavy lifting is necessary and the 
material is moved quickly with a 
minimum of effort. Other features 
include convenient bobbin storage 
bins, easy-running trident trucks, 
handy arrangements for creeling, 
self-threading drop wires, and a 
special comb to speed up creeling- 
in time. With a premium on the 
efficient production of war goods, 
mills having Barber-Colman equip- 
ment are fortunately situated to 
keep up with high standards of 
quality and large volume demands. 








Better Way to Move War Goods 








For Example... 


The following production fig- 
ures show results being obtained 
in a prominent mill running me- 
dium counts for two-ply twills 
used in uniforms and other sim- 


ilar military cotton goods, 


Count P0s 
Ring 2" 
Trav erse ~ 7 “es 


Pounds per hour per Spooler 490 
> 


Beams per Cheese 


Yards per Beam 20,000 





AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcCc K F ORD, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. 


ELLINOIS, 


@ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 


| BI aa s * A ” 
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leachers, Dyers, Mercerizers and 


Finishers will find Burk-Schier 


Wet Processing Agents efficient and economical for scouring, 
degumming, bleaching, dyeing, softening and finishing yarns 


and piece goods. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
BIIRK-STHIFR CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
96 
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PRODUCTION 








THE NATION TODAY 


Our Ball Bearing Contact Rolls and positive self- 
releasing gear drive provide efhcient use of the drying 
surface*, without excessive strain on the yarn. I[his 
keeps the yarn at its maximum elasticity, thus helping 
to improve the weaving efficiency. 


Your slashers are equipped with ball bearings through- 
out to provide smooth operation at increased speeds 
and to cut down on repairs— 


Your present equipment is used as far as possible to 
keep the cost to you at a minimum. We can give you 


more production at a nominal cost. 


Write or phone, and our representative will help you 
with vour slasher problems without obligation. 


“l4 more drying surface. 


IS THE WORD 











West POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


- (Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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to Come 





They will be flying East -West— North and 
South, this year. .. More and ever more of 
them—and the roar of their coming already 
sounds the approach of doom to our enemies. 
This is one of the things to come in 1943. 


As we enter this critical year we are resolved 





to keep our heads—regardless of what comes 





—be it victories or defeats. Our job is impor- K 1 
tant to the Textile Industry and to the war WAR 
effort. We shall keep on working at it harder BOND 
Tr 
than ever. 1943 
CO 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 











~ S3onoco Propucts LoMPpaANy 


; . J BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
— — ONT CONN. 
4) PAPER CARRIERS) 8. c. 














DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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DO YOU OLD-TIMER readers remember the article we 

had on the subject of personality some time 
ago? Well, here we go again in an effort to drive the 
thought home to you, to get you to realize how vitally 
important it is that you can and should improve your 
personality. 

It is generally considered that personality is one 
of the greatest assets a man can possess, regardless 
of what profession he follows. Next to knowledge, per- 
sonality more than any other quality enables a man to 
progress in his profession. Of course, without knowl- 
edge personality would be greatly handicapped, but 
since human relations and collective bargaining have 
come into the picture, dealing with people is now the 
biggest problem a foreman has to face. 

Dale Carnegie, who has been very successful in 
teaching men how to deal with people, says investiga- 
tions have revealed that even in such technical lines 
as engineering, about 15 per cent of a man’s financial 
success is due to his technical knowledge and about 
85 per cent is due to his skill in human engineering— 
to personality and ability to lead people. 

But even with this large margin of 85 per cent 
attributed to the ability to deal with people, do not 
lose sight of the fact that if you did not have that 15 
per cent of knowledge first, there would not be any 
85 per cent. Knowledge must form the foundation just 
like the foundation of a house. The foundation may 
consist of only 15 per cent of the brick which make 
the whole structure or 100 per cent, still without that 
first 15 per cent foundation you would not have much 
house. In the problems which confront the textile man 
today the man who has knowledge of manufacturing 
plus the ability to handle people, to arouse enthusiasm 
among men in their work—that is the man who is 
going to draw the big salary check. 

In my contacts with mill executives for the past 
few years I have found that they will pay any salary 
within reason for men who have the ability to deal 
with people. Can’t you see, gentlemen, that it is now 
even more important, yes I’ll say more necessary, to 
make a concentrated study of every phase of the prob- 
lem of how to deal with people than it was.to study 


In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 




















Personality 


loom fixing, card grinding or any other phase of tex- 
tile manufacturing? The first overseer’s position I had 
was given to me because I had learned to fix looms 
better than the other fellow. You know, the knowledge 
of loom fixing, card grinding or any other knowledge 
of machinery alone would not get me a job today. To- 
day we must know how to deal with people and that 
ability must come from a knowledge of human rela- 
tions, collective bargaining, labor laws, and all other 
phases of the new order, so to speak. Then, with this 
knowledge we must have the ability to deal with peo- 
ple and that ability is absolutely dependent upon your 
personality, 

Quite an amusing little incident happened many 
years ago while the looms were being installed by 
Draper Corporation in a southern plant. James Alex- 
ander, a friend of mine and incidentally the fellow 
who gave me considerable competition when we were 
running sections in the same room, was there erecting 
the looms. Jim was one of those fellows who always 
wanted to talk to the boss. So every time he would 
see the president, Mr. W. B. Smith Whaley, in the 
mill, Jim would maneuver around so he would meet 
Mr. Whaley in the alley in order to speak to him. Jim 
would say, “Good morning, Mr. Whaley”. 

After several weeks, evidently Mr. Whaley caught 
on to Jim’s tactics, and Mr. Whaley used pretty big 
cuss words, so one morning Mr, Whaley stopped right 
in front of Jim and said, “Good morning, Good morn- 
ing, Good morning, now, damn you, let that do you 
for a week.” 

Let me digress just a moment to explain to you 
that cursing is not only a very bad habit which will 
undoubtedly not improve your personality but it shows 
clearly that the man who is compelled to use cuss 
words to emphasize his thoughts simply does not pos- 
sess the vocabulary to express those thoughts. 

When dealing with people we should always keep 
in mind that only a few people are logical. Most peo- 
ple have sensitive feelings which are easily hurt and 
especially if you are talking to operatives or any sub- 
ordinate where there is a spark of jealousy in his feel- 
ings toward you, undue eriticism or criticism ex- 
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pressed unwisely may plant a seed of hatred which 
will sprout months or years later when the oppor- 
tunity arises. 

One man can say “Good morning” to you and you 
are pleased. Another man says “Good morning” and 
you say “Humph”. That’s one difference in personali- 
ty. One man can say “No” and make you like it; an- 
other says “No” and you say “To hell with him’. One 
man can instruct section men to do certain routine 
work not necessarily a part of their regular duties 
and they will gladly do it. Another man can give ex- 
actly the same orders and the section men will say 
“What does he think we are?” or something to that 
effect. 

Charles Schwab was paid a million-dollar salary by 
Andrew Carnegie, and Schwab said he was paid that 
large salary because he knew how to deal with people. 
The most important item to arouse enthusiasm among 
men is encouragement and appreciation of their ef- 
forts, said Mr. Schwab. 

In any foreman’s work it is necessary for him to 
criticize when an operator does wrong, but you should 
criticize in such a way that you will improve the op- 
erator’s work and not so it will leave a sting which 
will cause that operator to do wrong every time he 
thinks he can get by with it, as revenge against you. 

Now suppose we get down to brass tacks and see 
if we can find ways of improving our personality. You 
so often hear people say that man was born with a 
pleasing personality, and that may be true to a cer- 
tain extent, but it is also true that a man may ac- 
quire a pleasing personality if he will try. There is 
certainly nothing mysterious or intricate about ac- 
quiring a good personality. Suppose we give you a 
few simple illustrations in order to lead up to what we 
wish to say and as to how to improve your person- 
ality. 

Human nature is the foundation of personality. 
For example, it is human nature for you to return 
favors. Remember that boy who gave you part of his 
candy or one of his apples at school? You gave him 
one of your apples a few weeks later, didn’t you? And 
that friend who sent vou a Christmas card is on your 
list to send him one next Christmas, isn’t he? That’s 
simply human nature, fellows. If you show a kindly 
feeling toward a man he more than likely will recipro- 
cate in some way. If you show a man how to run his 
job better and go at it in a way that shows you are 
sincerely interested in him, he is just as sure to ap- 
preciate it as he is a human being. These illustra- 
tions are of course amateurish, I’ll admit, but they 
most certainly have a bearing, yes, a deep bearing, on 
our subject Personality. 

Personality can certainly be acquired, gentlemen, 
if you will only give it some study. The man who is 
born with a pleasing personality can be nasty if he 
wants to, but his judgment tells him that it is not 
good business. Probably it would not be a bad idea 
to yet before us some of the qualities that go toward 
building up or improving our personalities, something 
to shoot at, so to speak, and as some men claim that 
personality is developed by mental habits and others 
claim it is developed by emotional habits and still oth- 
ers by physical habits, suppose we try to analyze all 
of them. 
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Please note that we use the word “habit” in con- 
nection with building or improving personality. That 
is because if you form a habit of doing something it 
is no longer a mental effort to do it. It is done natu- 
rally, we say, because we have formed that habit. Re- 
member the crude illustration I made to you in a pre- 
vious article about forming a habit? That I went back 
to see an old cow pasture I had played baseball in when 
I was a kid, that a holly tree stood near third base 
and that as the cows came up at night they had to 
walk around that holly tree, Now the holly tree is 
gone but the cows still walk around where the holly 
tree stood. You light your cigarette the same way you 
have formed the habit of lighting it; try to change 
and see how awkward it is, but you can change, can’t 
you? You put the same arm through your coat sleeve 
first, don’t you, but you can put the other arm through 
first, can’t you? Now, if you admit you can change 
these simple habits I have got you right where I want 
you because you admit you can change your habits and 
I am trying to show that you can improve your per- 
sonality by changing some of your habits. 

Now, if you have a habit which is not conducive 
to a good personality you can change that, too, and 
that is what we are trying to show you. Study the 
qualities which go toward making a good personality 
and then change your habits to fit in with these good 
qualities. 

Suppose we start analyzing the qualities necessary 
to form a good personality. Let us list them as fol- 
lows: 


MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


To Acquire To Avoid 
Enthusiasm Lying 
Confidence Egotism 
Observation Pessimism 
Initiative Stubbornness 
Concentration 


That word “lying” is a pretty ugly word, but it is 
the first word that came to me. Probably we had bet- 
ter change that to the way a minister, who spent the 
night at my house once, described a statement by an- 
other man. He said the man “enlarged on the truth” 
which was a nice way of saying he was a liar. When 
I say to you I never made a promise to an operative in 
my life—that is, I never in all my work in the mill 
promised a weaver a certain set of looms, nor a spin- 
ner a set of sides nor a frame hand a set of frames— 
I will not blame you at all for thinking I have enlarged 
on the truth or am just a plain liar, but I will explain 
in some future article how I avoided making promises 
and incidentally avoided making enemies of many op- 
eratives. 

The next heading we will list and analyze is: 


EMOTIONAL HABITS 


To Acquire To Avoid 

Faith Jealousy 

Respect Selfishness 
Hospitality Passing the Buck 
Honesty 

Loyalty 

Tolerance 
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The next heading is: 
PHYSICAL HABITS 


To Avoid 
Being Irritable 
Sour Look 
Slouchiness 


To Acquire 
Energy 

Dignity 
Uprightness 
Fairness 

Equity 
Trustworthiness 
Cleanliness 
Helping Others 
Cheerfulness 


By “dignity” I do not mean the so-called blue blood 
dignity, but simply a gentleman’s dignity. As to the 
“sour look”, someone has said it takes about twice as 
many muscles in your face to produce a sour look as 
it does to look pleasant, so why work overtime? 

We can add more to our list as we go along, and 
let me state in passing that those items in the column 
To Acquire will give you more pleasure and happiness 
than you can realize when you begin to try to acquire 
them and happiness is a very important item in the 
list of things that contribute to personality. Let me 
give you one illustration: One Christmas I was caught 
away from my home town and was a little blue as I 
walked up and down the street looking at the windows. 
As I approached one window I noticed two little boys 
looking in the window and it seemed to me they had 
a rather longing look on their faces, and when I got 
near to the window and Saw all the pies, cakes and 
good things to eat, I realized those boys were hun- 
gry. I had only two dimes in change, so I gave each a 
dime and told him to go in and buy something. They 
did not wait to thank me in their eagerness to get into 
that store. That experience gave me an idea. I went 
to the bank and asked for two dollars worth of dimes 
and every time I saw a kid looking into a window I’d 
ease up beside him and without saying a word give 
him a dime and watch him run. Boy, I had a wonderful 
Christmas! 

Personality may be acquired, fellows. It is not a 
complicated thing at all if you will simply apply your 
observations and your knowledge of human nature to 
yourself. Even an ignorant negro knows when he does 
wrong, he knows it is wrong to steal your chickens or 
watermelons the same as you know when you are do- 
ing the things that impair your personality. There- 
fore, you must avoid those things, those habits, and 
cultivate the habits which improve your personality. 

If there is a single reader who does not have one 
operative in his department or mill whom he thorough- 
ly dislikes, then you are different from all the men I 
have come in contact with all my life. You also have 
an operative (maybe several) who does not like you, 
and you know who that operative or those operatives 
are. To say the least, gentlemen, that condition does 
not speak very well for personality. There is some- 
thing wrong, radically wrong, and the very fact that 
you are supposed to have more brains than the opera- 
tives makes the wrong necessarily fall on your shoul- 
ders. You are supposed to know more about how to 
work people than the operative knows. You are sup- 
posed to know that you will need that operative’s re- 
spect and loyalty more than he needs yours. Remem- 


ber that old adage about one rotten apple in a barrel? 
The operative who dislikes you may have some influ- 
ence on another operative. Suppose he gets in con- 
versation with a new operative who has come to work 
only this morning. What he says to the new operative 
will not likely help you much in your future relations 
with that operative. When you go to that new opera- 
tive to get him to do something you already have two 
strikes against you caused by what that operative who 
dislikes you has told him. That is where personality 
begins to show up, fellows. Go back to our chart and 
look at that word stubborn, The dictionary describes 
it turther as obstinate—not yielding an inch—not to 
be moved—sulky—sullen, and all the other things that 
show a nasty disposition and all the things which go 
against a good personality. 

Gentlemen, let me use a concrete illustration to 
drive home the thought I am trying to get over. A 
thought which would greatly improve your ability to 
work people, which will strengthen your faith in the 
fact that you can improve your personality. 

Over 20 years ago I took charge of a mill where 
the overseer of carding was a very close friend of the 
superintendent who had been let out—they fished to- 
gether—they drank together, and the overseer of 
carding naturally resented my taking his best friend’s 
place. The president told me I would have to discharge 
this overseer. He knew of the relationship which ex- 
isted between the two men. To make matters worse, 
the carder was a much older man than I was and natu- 
rally thought he knew much more about carding than 
I did. Now, without going into further details, we 
must skip over about 15 years. 

I had the misfortune to get into litigation with an 
unscrupulous partner which cost me over $40,000. The 
day it appeared in the headlines of the papers that for- 
mer overseer of carding who hated me so much 
knocked at my door that night and when he came in 
he said, “I saw the morning papers and have come 
here to tell you that I have $9,000 in cash and every 
penny of it is yours if you need it.” Notice I referred 
to him as the former overseer of carding because | 
had long ago won that man’s confidence, won his loyal- 
ty, won his friendship, and had promoted him to su- 
perintendent of one of the mills. He is still living not 
a thousand miles from here and I will gladly give you 
his name if you ask it, and incidentally he has three 
sons who are successful superintendents; two of them 
worked for me. 

It is not bragging, gentlemen, when I tell you |! 
am proud of that experience, that achievement, if you 
please, because he most certainly was a hard nut to 
crack. I firmly believe that one of the greatest achieve- 
ments a human being can attain is to make a friend 
out of an enemy. When you can do that you need never 
have any apprehension about being able to work peo- 
ple. If you will refer to our chart and make an earnest 
effort to improve your personality you will get a lot 
of pleasure in making friends out of enemies and I 
am confident there are some men who read this article 
have got the spunk in them to do it, men who can over- 
come stubbornness, who can prove they are unselfish, 
men who are broadminded enough to realize that one 


(Continued on page 108. 
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VISIBILITY LIMIT en ire? 
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The tremendous problems of today 
tend to obscure the future for most 
of us. What will happen tomorrow seems 
unimportant against what is happening 
today. But is it? The markets of the future 
will demand textiles of every type and 
description .. . and the time to plan for 
them is NOW. *® We have established a 
Textiles Planning Board to meet with 
manufacturers on tomorrow’s textile prob- 
lems ... and how to solve them on a prac- 
tical basis. The members of the Board are 
all textile experts and engineers with years 
of successful experience behind them. 
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Write Textiles Planning Board, 
United States Testing Company, 
Inc., for further information. 


7 
Member of A C C L* 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 186860 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


: PHUADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, H.C. WOONSOCKET, R. 1. CHICAGO, LAL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





. . . - 
* American Council of Commercial Laboratories 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Standard Strength 
of Single Yarns? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will appreciate seeing in “How OTHER MEN MAN- 
AGE”” some discussion from readers of COTTON on how 
to figure the standard breaking strength of single 
ends of combed yarns. We are using 1 3/16-inch 
Middling cotton, with yarn numbers from 30s to 60s, 
with twist multiples varying from 3.00 the square 
root of the number to 4.75 the square root of the 
number. 

I am familiar with skein breaks, but want to be 
able to figure single end breaks. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7410 





Do Overhead Cleaners 
Inerease Ring Wear? 


This fellow has brought up a thought 
that is brand-new to everyone who has heard 
it. What is your experience with ring life in 
recent years? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It has been stated by several competent observ- 
ers that the use of the traveling overhead cleaner 
now found in many of the -best managed spinning 
rooms has reduced the useful life of the rings. We 
were interested in the statement because it present- 
ed an entirely new thought to us, and we submitted 
it to an organization which is in a good position to 
know something about the life of spinning rings, and 
thought you might be interested in publishing their 
response, which read as follows: 

In former years, when running on single shifts 
of 55 to 60 hours weekly, mills expected to get at 
least 15 to 29 years of useful life out of their double 
adjustable rings. In those days, rings were smaller, 
spindle speeds lower, traverse shorter, and the trav- 
eler speed was 15 to 20 per cent lower. The use of 
humidity in the spinning room was not as prevalent 
as it is today. We are sure that under present-day 
conditions rings do wear out sooner, and this is true 
in spite of the fact that the rings manufactured by 
reputable ring makers are better than they ever 
were. The present-day rings are smoother, with 
harder wearing surfaces, and they possess a higher 
degree of accuracy as far as regularity and circular 
truth is concerned. 

Naturally, running a ring for two or three shifts, 
week in and week out, perhaps a large portion of this 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


° 


time with worn travelers, takes some of the life out 
of the ring, since it is under the influence of heat 
from the traveler almost continuously and never 
gets a chance to cool off to atmospheric temperature 
except at the time of the week-end shut down. 

Furthermore, mills do not take as much care of 
their rings as they formerly did; the accumulation 
of lint and dirt, hardened into a tough scum on the 
ring rail by the combined action of heat and hu- 
midity, creeps up to the polished surface until it 1s 
cut down by the traveler. 

As regards the overhead cleaners, we must say 
that this is a new thought to us. However, it is 
true that the majority of these useful devices do 
blow the dust right down onto the ring rail and it 
seems to us that perhaps this film of dust combined 
with the rapid movement of the traveler could cre- 
ate a possibly dangerous abrasive action. 

Please bear in mind that we are making no posi- 
tive statement about this at the present time; we 
thank you for bringing this matter to our attention 
and we are going to institute a survey to see if we 
can get some real facts about this matter. We plan 
to write a report on this subject as soon as we have 
compiled enough factual evidence one way or the 


other. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7399 


(We particularly invite the comments of other 
readers on the points raised here, which should pro- 
vide a pertinent opportunity for the discussion of 
the subject of spinning ring life as affected by re- 
cent trends and practices.—The Editor.) 


—— 
Springs to Condense 


the Card Sliver 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We recently secured some small springs to install 
on each end of the doffer calender rolls on cards to 
condense the sliver. From time to time, we have read 
in various textile trade magazines that other mills 
have tried out these springs with varying degrees of 
suecess and we would like to get in detail the ex- 
perience of some of these. 

I would appreciate it very much if any mills who 
have installed these springs would answer the follow- 
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ing questions for your “HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 
Department: 

1. Are you still using these springs? 

2. What have been the results as to good draft- 
ing on drawing frames, roving frames, ends down in 
spinning, and the breaking strength of yarn? 

8. Was it necessary to make any change in the 
size of the doffer for coiler calender rolls or in the 
gearing to compensate for the tighter sliver between 
the doffer calender and the coiler calender rolls? 

Any information in answer to these specific ques- 
tions and on the subject of experience with these 
springs generally will be greatly appreciated. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7409 
—. a 


Long Drait}Roving 
and Spinning 





EDITOR COTTON: 

The past 15 years have seen the development 
of long draft spinning, and subsequently its partner, 
long draft roving. Many things have been tried, some 
being kept and some eliminated, but the two new proc- 
esses presented a wide field for experimentation. 

Shortly after I entered the mill game, our mill 
adopted long draft spinning, using the change-over 
method. Naturally, we also benefited in the card room 
as well in spinning, in fact, I believe that we really 
cut our cost more in the card room than in spinning 
with the adoption of long draft spinning, due to the 
reduction in processes, floor space, etc. 

We changed the card room equipment around con- 
siderably, moved various roving, eliminated some ma- 
chines, added cards, drawing, slubbers and some in- 
termediates, as well as spinning frames, and in doing 
this I was well initiated into the advantages that can 
be gained by reducing spindle speeds, removing twist, 
increasing roving frame production with heavier hank 
roving, and better running spinning with the lower 
speeds of roving spindles. 

Where still other changes have been made from con- 
ventional to long draft spinning, the card room has 
been able to reduce its cost, even though the multiple 
process roving has been kept, because of the extra 
pounds that can be put through in each hank. Some of 
the changes have been from 4.25 hank roving to 2.80; 
from 4.50 to 2.60; from 2.80 to 1.85; from 3.00 to 1.55; 
from 1.40 to .74, etc. 

With all of the various changes, we have found that 
machines that are supposed to be identical, operating 
in the same mill and often in the same room, will pro- 
duce a product of different quality. 

For instance, in the installation of one new job of 
spinning, and the change-over of a number of frames 
within the same spinning room, the change-over 
frames produced yarn with a higher break factor than 
the others, both using the same hank roving, same 
count of yarn and same twist multiples. This differ- 
ence occurred consistently and was not an isolated 
instance. 

On long draft roving frames, tests have been made 
by the writer on equipment manufactured by the same 
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company, but of two different types, and on frames 
facing each other, and these too showed decided dif- 
ferences. Using identical specifications, settings, etc., 
except that one frame had hung weights and the other 
had a spring weighting system, yarn spun from the 
roving made on the hung weight frame, showed a 
higher breaking strength than the yarn spun from 
roving made on the spring weighted frame. We rea- 
soned that this was caused by the springs being more 
sensitive to the larger and smaller places than the 
weights, and a better job of drafting was secured 
when the weights were used because they maintained 
the same pressure on the sliver as it passed between 
the steel rolls, Maybe we were wrong. 

There are those in the industry that can argue 
either side of the debate for long draft roving as com- 
pared to multiple process, but I shall give some facts 
that I have run across. 

Presently, we are producing 23s filling yarn from 
1.40 hank roving, regular process, creeled double in 
the intermediates and made from .52 hank slubber rov- 
ing with a twist multiple of 1.092, 1 1/16-inch cotton, 
creeled single in the spinning, and we have a break 
factor of 2077. 

Alongside of this we are also producing 23s filling 
yarn from the same stock, but from double creeled 
2.80 long draft roving (8x4) with a twist multiple of 
1.365, drafted from 63 grain sliver or a draft of 21.04, 
the break factor being 21.35. 

On warp yarn we are making 30s from single creel- 
ed 1.72 (10x5) intermediate roving, and from 3.25 
hank long draft roving (8x4) double creeled and have 
break factors of 1951 and 1707 respectively. 

In other experiments we have used another type of 
drafting on our roving, using the same 1.40 hank rov- 
ing and making 21s warp single in the creel and get- 
ting a break factor of 2107. 

We have used a regular 3-roll 10x5 intermediate, 
changed the break draft to 1.27, opened the roll set- 
tings by %-inch, drafting 1.40 hank roving from 62.5 
grain sliver, a draft of 10.5, without any trumpets, 
aprons or multiple gearing. The break factor was 2067. 

On the long draft with conventional rolls we began 
with 13 lays per inch on 1.40 hank roving, and had 
ends down of 62.5 per 1,000 spindle hours. Taking 
out two teeth of twist, and opening the lay to 10 per 
inch, we reduced the ends down to 44.5, or 28.8 per 
cent. This was on 21s warp yarn, 4.68 twist multiple. 
Using this roving we tried to make 24s filling with a 
twist multiple of 3.4, but had 112 ends down per 1,000 
spindle hours. 

Installation of long draft equipment makes addi- 
tional demands on the preceding equipment. Pickers, 
cards, drawing and roving must be kept in the best 
of condition, It is necessary to reduce back-lash, loose 
keys and roll necks, and to mesh the gears properly. 
Also, it is essential to have an excellent system of 
lubrication and overhauling. 

The pickers must be kept well cleaned, all flues and 
drafts well opened or placed positively, and the screens 
in good condition. Excessive working of cotton in the 
opener and picker room sometimes proves detrimen- 
tal. Other things that will prove helpful when using 
long draft are even laps, keeping feed rolls on cards 
in good condition, good calender rolls in coiler heads, 
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Now being successfully used by many of the 
largest mills in the South, the BELSINGER 
CASE can be supplied in ORIGINAL WOOD 
SIZES with NET WEIGHTS being maintained. 


Consult APACO on your heavy duty textile 
packaging requirements. No obligation. 


ATLANTA PAPER CO. 
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and trumpets of the same size. 
Furthermore, we must train our help to get better 
quality. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7329 
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Timing the Harness 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7349” wants some discussion 
on the timing of the harness on average plain weaves. 

The timing of the harness on plain weave should 
be such that will cause the shuttle the least amount 
of chafing or friction in the warp. This is regardless 
of not taking into account the face of the cloth. 

Oftentimes it is necessary to time the harness to 
give the maximum cover or face to the cloth. For ex- 
ample, on light weaves such as 64x60 or lighter, the 
cloth will be very reedy if the harness are timed so 
they will be level with the reed about 2 inches from 
the fell of the cloth. To get a smooth face on the light 
pick cloth, the harness should be level with the crank- 
shaft on bottom center or the reed about three inches 
from the fell of the cloth. This setting will not make a 
very good selvage, and the shuttle will hit the warp 
threads at the selvage but not enough to cause break- 
age. 

In weaving goods of 76 picks and up, the face of 
the goods is not affected so much by setting the har- 
ness level with the reed 2 inches to 24%4 inches from 
the fell of the cloth, and this setting will make a good 
selvage which will run well. It may be summed up as 
a general rule to say that to time the harness by set- 
ting them level with the reed nearer the fell of the 
cloth will make the best selvages, while setting them 
level with the reed farther away from the fell of the 
cloth will put the best cover on the cloth. 

The timing of the pick should be with the idea 
of giving the best throw to the shuttle for a smooth- 
running loom and this is on most looms just a frac- 
tion forward of top center of the crank-shaft. 

There is much more fo be said on this subject, 
especially for different styles of goods on different 
widths and speeds of looms. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7361 
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It Won’t Be Long Now 
(Continued from page 58.) 





and not in borrowed money either—the less painful 
the readjustments will be when the war is over. 
Borrowed money is not income, but after it passes 
out of the hands of the borrower, it is treated as 
income by those who receive it and who seldom give 
a thought to the fact that perhaps it isn’t income 
and that ultimately they may have to pay it back. 
A government should therefore be most prudent about 
its borrowings and keep them definitely within its 
ability to pay, because after all, to win a war re- 
quires a certain amount of work and a certain 
amount of materials, and the government might as 
well buy these things at a fair value instead of a 
fictitious one. Attaching fictitious values to things 
merely stimulates inflation and invites calamity. 





A Unique Beater 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The question put by “CONTRIBUTOR No, 7294” on 
page 108 of the August 1942 issue of COTTON, asking 
whether a blade or spiked beater is best on the fin- 
isher picker, made me do a bit of retrospecting. 

In the last war, like the present war, the largest 
production possible was demanded in almost every cot- 
ton mill. I remember a case back in the year 1918 
where the carder increased the feed to such an extent 
that the bladed beater was unable to clear the stock 
presented to it by the feed rolls, with the result that 
the stock would rise almost over the feed rolls, then 
when the feed rolls forced the stock to the action of 
the blades the accumulated stock would be drawn in, 
causing the beater to rattle, thus making a great 
amount of noise that could be heard in the next room. 

At that time the only remedy was to speed the 
beater, which was wrong, or reduce the feed, which 
could not be done owing to the demand for more pro- 
duction. The same thing happened a few weeks ago in 
a mill in Massachusetts and the carder—a graduate 
of a textile school—hit upon an idea which I am pass- 
ing on to the readers of this department. Referring to 
the sketch, the reader can see at a glance the efficiency 
of this design. 





ROLL STEEL COMB BEATER BLADE ~ 
SHAPE BLADE~\ \ 
y 


Lacameinaina 2 
anny 


The blade, comb shaped, is 14-inch in thickness, 
and composed of roll steel and is welded to the beater 
blade. This new design enables the beater to clear the 
feed rolls of every inch of stock. 

This young carder deserves a great deal of credit, 
and I hope he will read this article. 

He knew that the trouble could be cured by speed- 
ing the beater, but he also knew that increasing the 
blows to the inch injured the stock, which makes the 
stock fluffy. Will this design be the beater blade of 
the future? 

On the same page in the August issue the ques- 
tion is answered by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7308”. This 
contributor states, in the third paragraph (referring 
to the Kirschner beater), “Then too, when the beater 
is inspected after considerable usage, the pins show a 
very definite wear on the points. These points become 
bent or worn from contact with the stock.” 

In all of my mill experience I never knew that 
spikes could be injured by coming into contact with 
open loose stock. Instead, the spikes are injured by 
coming into contact with material of a hard nature or 
roller laps, 

All practical men know that opened stock will not 
injure the spikes, but will wear the spikes. 

Many carders try to repair the pins, but this is as 
practical as sharpening the licker-in fillet with a soft 
brick. Neither method is practical but always a fail- 
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ure. 

The smart carder will instruct the picker boss to 
have his help raise the beater bonnet before the ma- 
chine is started to see if roller laps exist on the feed 
rolls. He will have a few new laps on hand and when 
one is injured it can be replaced with a new one. 

If the reader is up against this problem, instead of 
speeding the beater, he should try the design given, if 
possible, and I am sure his troubles will be over. 

Remember that roller laps increase and become al- 
most as hard as a rock. 

WasH (R. I.) 
ee — 


Twist in Roving 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was greatly interested in the discussion of twist 
in roving, by Mr. John Duerst, on page 126 of the July 
issue of COTTON. He submitted a further explanation 
of the Duerst formula for figuring twist in roving and 
yarn, which had been described in the January 1939 
and December 1939 issues. He was answering in the 
July issue a question from one of your correspondents 
as to whether the twist in the roving has any direct 
effect on the tensile strength of the yarn. 

I was interested in Mr. Duerst’s comments, and 
while I do not wish now to enter a discussion as to 
his formula, I would like to submit some supplemen- 
tary comments on the question of your correspondent 
about the possible effect of the twist in roving on the 
strength of the yarn. 

On the surface, I could not picture roving twist 
going through the front roll into the spun yarn. On 
short draft spinning where the rolls are set just off 
the staple with low draft I could see how some twist 
could come through the rolls, but I wasn’t sure about 
long draft spinning. 

The idea occurred to me to examine carefully both 
the single-belt and double-belt long draft under a good 
magnifying glass. In both cases the rolls were set 154- 
inch, with 15/16-inch staple, 1.20 turns per inch of 
twist in the roving, drafting 12 to 16. Due to the dis- 
tance between the rolls and the high draft, the roving 
was permitted to untwist completely. 

It may be possible on short draft, with close roll 
settings on the staple and hard twist, for some roving 
twist to get through the rolls, In this case the twist 
would be divided by the draft, making the amount neg- 
ligible. Then, too, both roving and spinning twist must 
be in the same direction. If in different directions, 
one would tend to offset the other. 

It is true that the roving must have enough twist 
to hold it together while it is in the spinning creel; 
also, it must not have too much, or the rolls set too 
close to the staple length, or the fibers will be broken, 
weakening the yarn. 

From the foregoing observations and reasoning, a 
general rule something like the following might be 
formulated: 

The lower the spinning draft and the nearer the 
roll setting approaches the staple length and the high- 
er the roving twist, the greater the probability of some 
roving twist coming through the front roll into the 
spun yarn. 
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The problem of finding the proper twist multiple 
is one all mill men should be concerned with. How- 
ever, some are such slaves to tradition that they re- 
fuse to lower the twist multiple even when tests prove 
lower multiples to be better. Each mill man should 
want to find the twist multiple best suited for his par- 
ticular cotton, machines and settings, to produce the 
best finished product. 

One thing to keep in mind is that the strongest 
yarn does not always produce the strongest fabric. 
There are so many things involved here that I shall 
not attempt an explanation. 

I have made tests on warp yarn and fabric made 
with 4.50 turns of twist per inch which were some 
stronger and ran about as well as yarn and fabric 
made with 4.75 turns of twist per inch in the yarn. 
It is my opinion that the increase in production will 
more than offset the increase in the amount of waste 
made if there is such an increase, 

I find my own opinion as to the better breaking 
strength coming from a lower twist multiple to be 
verified by a discussion by “P. R. K. (Mass.)” in an 
article on page 87 of the April 1934 issue of COTTON 
entitled “Effect of Twist on Yarn Strength”. He 
pointed out that “while increased twist may raise the 
yarn strength, the best twist is not necessarily the 
highest twist; there is a happy medium,” and went 
on to report the results of a test on 20s/1 carded yarn, 
spun onto a filling bobbin with filling wind, made from 
1-1/16-inch Middling cotton. He showed the following 
results as to breaking strength from different twist 
multiples: 


Twist Multiple Break in Pounds 


2.5 29.25 
3.0 84.00 
3.5 94.50 
4.0 102.50 
4.5 104.30 
5.0 102.80 
5.5 92.50 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7891 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 101.) 

rotten apple will eventually cause other apples to rot. 

To test my confidence in the ability of you men I 
am going to suggest that in a reasonable length of 
time, if you have made any progress toward winning 
the confidence of some section man or operative who 
does not like you or you do not like, that you sit down 
and write out in a few words relating that experience 
and mail it to OLD-TIMER in care of COTTON without 
signing your name if you prefer. That experience may 
give me a lead from which I can help you further. I do 
know one thing: you will get a big kick out of doing it. 

Do that enemy of yours some small favor by tak- 
ing an interest in his work—every human being has 
some good qualities, and by telling him you know and 
appreciate those good qualities it will not offend him 
if sometimes you are forced to tell him of some of his 
bad qualities. You do not have to be a goody-goody 
fellow to win a man’s confidence and friendship—far 
their respect. Go back to the chart and you will see 
from it. You don’t have to be easy on people to win 
Respect, Honesty, Tolerance, Dignity, Fairness, 
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No New Machines--- 


But---here's a way to 


GET MORE PRODUCTION 
FROM MACHINES YOU HAVE! 








Equip machines === i 
with TANNATE UD 
leather belts... [> - wi m3 
to keep produc- ng 7 . 
tion moving at a ee NALA 
top speed and bh oe | 
with minimum in- ae } ae 

terruption for re- | 
pairs or mainte- (im te 





nance! 


@ TANNATE has high power transmitting capacity, 
assures constant machine speeds even under varying 
load conditions. It has exceptional pulley grip, 
strength, and resistance to stretch and slippage. And, 
TANNATE retains its high efficiency throughout its 
long service life, and has plenty of endurance for 
3-shift daily operation. 


TANNATE has helped other mills increase yardage 
and lower costs. Why not give it a trial in your mill 
and see why it pays to 


BELT YOUR DRIVES WITH... LEATHER 


STEP UP PRODUCTION with 


RHOADS ‘ao 


WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 


Established 1702 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK @© CHICAGO @ ATLANTA @® CLEVELAND 
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y MILL STARCH 
Whi Weaver3 Fetend 
® Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


@ Dependable 
@Carries Weight 

Into the Fabrie 
@® Always Uniform 
@ Boils Thin 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 





F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever 


Starch Company. 
Columbus. Ohio 
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Clean Goods 
From Looms 


To get high output of perfect 
goods you must prevent damage 
caused by dripping, leaking oil. 


Change from oils that won't stay 
where applied---to drip-less, 
waste-less 






TRADE MARK 


NON- 


IN US PAT. OFFICE &: 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


You'll prevent oil spots, also save 
trouble and money. 

By remaining in bearings NON- 
FLUID OIL outlasts oil many 


times over---keeping down oil 
and application cost. 


7 out of 10 mills are regular 
users. They know NON-FLUID 


OIL saves them money. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Ohariette, MN. OC. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. OC. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atianta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 











Equity, and Honesty is further defined as impartiality, 
trustworthiness, dealing squarely, redeeming your 
pledges, being as good as your word, 


No, you don’t have to be a sissy to have a pleasing 
personality. You can and should be firm in giving in- 
structions on how you want and must have things 
done, but if you have the man’s confidence you are 
giving instructions to, he will not be resentful be- 
cause he knows you are performing your duty. 


It would be a great source of pleasure to me to 
know you have improved your personality and thereby 
your chances of success, but what I am trying to get 
you to see is that it is you who will profit by any ef- 
fort you put forth. I can bring you an automobile and 
if necessary show you how to operate it, but, by 
George, you have got to take hold of the thing and run 
it if you get anywhere. You know to get action you 
must have desire first. I believe some of OLD-TIMER’S 
readers have that desire. I hope you all have it. The 
ones who have that desire can improve their personal- 
ities, they can make friends out of enemies, they are 
broad-minded and unselfish enough to make friends 
out of people they do not like, and remember, fellows, 
you will get nowhere fast unless you take hold, and in 
a reasonable time be able to sit down and record on 
paper that you have made progress and you should 
be so proud of the fact that you not only will be glad 
to tell OLD-TIMER, but you will find yourself wanting 
to tell other people that you have taken the greatest 
step toward building up your personality that any hu- 
man being can do, and that is to make a friend out of 
an enemy. 


—_——_9@—___ 


Box Multiplier 


The box multiplier is used to shorten the box chain 
in filling striped goods. The box chain is constructed 
of short and long bars. There is another chain called 
the multiplier chain. The long bars in the box chain 
set the multiplier in action, and the box chain remains 
motionless until a riser in the multiplier chain sets 
it in motion again. If it is desired to make 100 picks 
red, 100 picks yellow, 100 picks blue, 100 picks brown, 
the multiplier and box chain would be constructed as 
follows: 

The multiplier chain would be made of 10 bars, of 
which 9 would be filled with sinkers and the 10th bar 
with a riser. The box chain would be made up of 40 
long bars, each bar representing 10 picks. If, however 
the pattern called for 104 picks of each color, then the 
box chain would be made of 10 long bars and 4 short 
bars for each color. The long bars make 10 picks each 
and the short bars one pick each. The multiplier chain 
remains the same. The multiplier chain can be made 
with any number of bars thereby shortening the box 
chain. The same pattern could also be made as fol- 
lows: 4 colors, each color 104 picks. The multiplier 
chain with 20 bars, the 20th bar having a riser. Box 
chain 5 long bars and 4 short bars for each color. 
There is not a set rule for constructing the multivlier 
chain, but if the reader understands the foregoing he 
will be able to construct others. 
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Each Year a Geer 






Check Strap Leather 


...2d hrough Research 


PENN-TAN Check Strap Leather was in 
existence long before it was placed on 
the market under the trade name PENN- 
TAN. Many months were spent in research to 
develop a special tannage and currying process 
that would give PENN-TAN the toughness and 
wearing qualities required in check strap service. 
Not until we were sure that it was ‘right’ was 


PENN-TAN introduced to the industry. 


Since PENN-TAN was put on the market several 
years ago, our research has never stopped. 
Through continuous experimentation, many im- 
provements have been perfected and applied to 
our production. Each year PENN-TAN is a better 
leather. 


The 1943 PENN-TAN is the best we have ever made. 
We suggest that you test it on your next order for 
check straps. If your regular supplier cannot fur- 
nish PENN-TAN, we will be glad to tell you where 
it can be obtained. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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R. T. Osteen 


11 Perry Rd., Greenville, S. C. 


Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 





Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


American Supply Co. 


Providence, R. L 









ALL STEEL BALING PRESSES 


CONOMY x SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [N USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr, &] ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: | 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Robbins Has Developed Special Floorings 
to Fit Every Flooring Need 


Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 
ind New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 
















Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin | 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 









and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 






Duplex Twister Travelers —-Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TELL LLELELLLELLLLEL LLL LEE LLL LAER LLL LLL EEL ELL LEAL LLL LLL LLLP ELL ULLAL LLLLLAAL LLL AAR LLLLA RELL 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. - HYEROLIT « 
— MALE KINKSETTOLIT + LUBRIKNIT 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Pioneers for Chemical 


Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Bases, Whorls, Cast 


Iron Ring Holders, Lifting Rod Bushings, Doffer a ° 
Guards and Bolster Clips. Conditioning Machinery 


REPAIRING and Conditioning Liquids for over 33 years 
Bolsters KRe-pinned, Bored and Reamed. _ Bases 7 : 
at Ring-Rails hated aad Tesoed. Rine Holders Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. Spindles 























° 7 ° ° ; ; 
Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Lengthened, Re- Kearny, N. J. Greenville, S. C. 
topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re-grooved. Buenos Aires Montreal 
‘ Mexico D.F. Sao Paulo 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the ‘cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mil 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industvies. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—RBook 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates, and its reception with 
ne FACTORS CORP., New York 
Aty. 

3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO 
Hoboken, N. J. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


i0t. STEWART FENCES — Dlustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, INC., Covington, ‘i 

102. ““‘TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of iI- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated stee] 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nieal data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, etc., said —R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 

103. GRADING RULES AND COMPLETE SPECI. 
FICATIONS FOR LAYING AND FINISHING 
MAPLE FLOORS.—MAPLE FLOORING MANUFAC 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Mil. 


105. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays whiter, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing. —E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO.. 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park. Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—Illustrated leaflet- 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Eikhart, 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 

169. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg. 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


fit. SUPPLY MAINTENANCE AND REGULA-.- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.— CAN . MOLISTEN 
ING CO., Providence, R. L 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa 
tions of flooring including hard maple for industrials 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesi- 
um and alloys including working and machining 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERI 
CAN MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


121. WEIGHT PRINTING SCALES — Illustrated 
folder describing Printweigh scales. Eliminate human 
errors. Print electrically in big figures in as little 
as 3/5 second. — TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

122. INDUSTRIAL PAINT PRODUCTS—Catalosg 
of maintenance paints, with method § simplifying 
their specifications.—U. 8S. GI A PERCHA PAINT 
CO., Providence, L. 

124. THE PAINT OF TOMORROW, TODAY— 
Bulletin describing one-coat flat wall paint. Also 
other painting information.—DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 
CO., INC., ew York, N. Y. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection. 
installation and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes, 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RI'BBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practt- 

every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension nulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIPS., adelphia, Pa. 

207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
ean select the proper standard drive for any eondi- 
tion. It also provides data for the calculation of 
drives where acquired —THE D‘YTON RUBBER 
MFG. CO., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the sel of 

proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYFAR TIRE & RUB 
BER CO. Akron, Ohio. 


Zit. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpos¢ 
bronze bushings.—-JOHNSON BRONZB CO., New 
Castle, Pa. 

212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 

214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARING CATALOG— 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stam 
ford, Conn. 

215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
«x SONS. Philadelphia, Pa 

216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain. 
Connecticut. 

219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
switch —-GENBRAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
New York. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings: Catalog °2 outlines use of need] 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation. 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 

223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCKE- 
WooD MFG. .. Indianapolis, Ind. 

224. LEATHER BE: T DRIVES — Clear. concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—644 page catalog ot 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings 
graphited  oil-less gs. bronze bars. babbitt 
a BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 


.. Toledo, O. 

240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages containing numerous illus- 
trations and examples of variable speed control 
equipment applications in textile industry.—REEVES 
PU COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 

241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings.—-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 

243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Ml. 

248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page booklet on hangers, pillow blocks, bearings. 
ete.—CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo. 


New York. 

249. TENTACULAR DRIVE—NO. AlI7—32 pages 
illustrated describing complete line of leather belting, 
proper application and maintenance. Contains nu- 
merous tables and technical information.—ALEXAN 
DER BROS... INC., Philadelphia. Pa. 

250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with nlan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CO 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 

251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 

DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables. 
a H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadel 
hia, Pa. 
P82. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Illustrated booklet giving Labriplate applications for 
A types of textile machinery —-LUBRIPLATE DI 
VISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., Newark. 
New Jersey. 

253. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—TDlustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation: maintenance: cleaning: dressing: 
aligning shafting. pulleys.—-AMERICAN LEATHER 
BELTING ASSOCIATION, New York City 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
R'! tin deerihbine the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing. no lubrication and no adjust 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion tag sizes. dimens‘oens and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich 

302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78 — 136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boller Mountings. Labricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam. and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—Thi« 
booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing. as well as the tex 
tile executive, 32 illustrated rages describine the 
various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa 

304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
WANDLE GATE VALVE—MTlustrated leaflet describ 
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ing the new Morton Valves for dyeing machines pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel. stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus. gia. 

305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of recording, indi- 
cating and integrating meters, for assuring steam 
and water distribution. —THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
Foxboro, Mass. 

308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 18 page 
booklet describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which 
measures, records and controls the moisture content 
of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 


COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
We « « « 


40!. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing. 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over 
loading, choking. — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
Greenwood, 8. J 

402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRall 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping. Winding. 
ing, This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of fly with no harm to roving. —THE AMERICAN 
MONORATL COMPANY, Cleveland. Ohio. 

403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY — 
TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Preduction eal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS. Boston. ass. 

404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a %6-page book- 
let, fllustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable charts. production tables and other 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWFELL SHOPS. Boston. 
Massachusetts 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agen 
for textile yarns —BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
* eork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division, Textfle 
Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 

407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—PFolder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, ete.—B. 8 
ROY & SON CO.. Worcester, Mass.. and Greenville. 
South Carolina. 

8 THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
vorld of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data —U. S. RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence. L. 

409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known se — Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, which as many new 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY. Providence, R. I. 

an F'RRE CONDIT'ONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—39 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ 
ing the advantaces and develonment of fiber eondi 
tioning —THE TEXAS CO., 135 E. 42nd St.. New 
York City. 

4tt. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D Bnd gr _ 
Pamphlet deseribing this imrortant advance in frav 
aler esign.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 

412. TENSOMETER — TIeaflet- describing the 
Tensometer—the new handy device for testing the ten 
sion in warping. winding and quilling — SIPP 
BASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J 

412. SONOCON PRONMUCTS—A 6! page illustrated 
hooklet giving deseriptions, snecifications and charts 
“ the many Sonor products, including bobbins 
eones, tubes. cork cots. roving Cans, spools, rolls 
ate —SONOCO PRODUCTS CO.. Hartsville, 8. C 

415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Rulletin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of long 
ekeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit system.—FIDELI 
TY MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... Providence. _— 2 

419. TEXTILE APRONS—Tllustrated folder show 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leat her 
aprons for all types of lone draft spinning and card 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COMPANY 
Fast Point. Ga. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera 
tion Onlv one automatic head fer up to 100 spin 
dles. —ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton. N H 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 

502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog TST? desertb- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, ef4a— 
VEEDER-ROOT. IN Hartford, Conn 
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503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 

504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of jean her products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes mbs. Including G & **Hairitan.’’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation. with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Wé#ll help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP New York City. 

506. NOTES ON EXSiIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desising fabrics. In- 
elu is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing processes.—PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 
eago, Tl. 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING ~— A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CoO., INC., 
New York City. 

509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 

story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. 
—~DRAKE CORPORATION, Nerfolk, Va. 
510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y 

511. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
——— high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
EB. F. HOUGHTON & CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—Illustrated booklet on weav- 
— a ns age fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 
few Yor 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


6602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Al um Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations cover 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
ehemical industry applications and characteristics 
governing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—TIllustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
_ machine and beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 

vertical package and ee * dyeing machine.— 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS, lumbus, Ga. 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC —— -- 44 

page folder describing and illustrating the n 
Electric Cloth Guider. This aubher <~ built 
= - same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Ry 


666. SLITTERS AND es WINDERS — 8 page 

folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 

-winders for textiles. Form CF-640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—fFolders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality. EN- 
oe CO., Schenect ; io Be 

608. OCTOR DYERS (IMPACT TYPE) COT- 
TON, RAYON AND SIMILAR FIBERS—Booklet No. 
263 ‘with illustrations of construction capacity and 
maintenance of above dryers. PROCTOR & 
BCHWAR' INC., Philadelphia. Pa. 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 


36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners: for dye exhausting 
INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC., Scran- 


agents. .— 
ten, Pa. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


7Ol. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page 
uses and properties of chemical] products. 
HAAS CoO., Philadelphia, Pa 


702. by PROCESSING WITH ARTIC SYN- 
TEX M AND T—Application charts for + new 
materiais giving formulae for processing of textiles 
according to fibers.--COLGATE_PALMOLIVE_PEET 
CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the — of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC peed BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
a. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 

714 FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 

oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
CE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New yi A, 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 

Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath: also on other kansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark N. J. 


729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL. 
LETIN {@—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active properties, used for wetting, cleaning and 
penetration. —FINE CHEMICALS D ION. EF. L. 
DU ~— DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ten, > 

730. PRINTS ON ——f a = a oo 
card illustrating prints of bases using 
Methocel as printing thickener —-CIBA co., INC., 
New York City. 

731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE Ange ge MF ecm listing — me 
agents for ery and underwear, yarns and piece 
goods, woolens, etc.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, fox 

782. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick. R. IL. 

733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 
WAR USE—No. 632. Government procurement agen- 
cies, specifications with equipment and procedure for 
dyeing and finishing cotton textiles for war use.— 
Cc CHEMICAL os AMERICAN CYANAMID 
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735. NEVILLE RESINS—Properties, 
and uses of resins for flame and water-proofing tex- 


specifications 


tiles, 64 pages including testing methods. conver- 
sion tables.—THE NEVILLE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

736. MONOPOLE OtL—Bulletin describing use 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyein kier boiling, mercer 
izing, sizing and finishi ng. —JAC ‘QUES WOLF & CoO., 
Passaic, N. J. 


KNITTING ... 


801. THE WILDMAN' SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature op 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fasb- 
-—~ Division, Norristown, Pa. 

THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
Goobs— ulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs. saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. BUTTER- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 


delphia, Pa 

804. FULL- FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—Illustrated folder giving the history of ful)- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF ODL. CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features. “Ww ILILOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City 

6. DEP ENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s hostfery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, L. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—4A fifty- 
two page Llustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer tep ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changes, salvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in vongges* —w see MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, 

809. TEXACO IN THE ICNITTING INDUSTRY— 
—_— on knitting mill lubrication —THD TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES . 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin (tllustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form 886.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
M CO., 214 West 89th St., New York City. 

902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technieal 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


100'. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITASLY—TDlustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple er LEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe. 

1002. CATALOG NO. ~=— attractivve Ulustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 

— INC.. Madison, Ind 

1003. CASTERS AND ‘WHEELS—192 pages, de 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical enginees 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 

RP., .. Long Beach, Calif. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
booklets for textile ew. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 


mT . 
1007 OW. ‘HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 


pictorial — many solutions to industria] handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, —_ 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movemen 
of stock between processes. —A MEIRICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—Mil 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plant and ware- 
house uses—50 page ———— —— ATR- 
BANKS COMPANY, York oor: 

1012. DANDUX CANVAS BASK ere a u- 
lustrating and describing ‘““‘DANDUX”’’ of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
a — use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark. 

ew 
1013. OW To “ee a AND LOAD, SEAL 
—RBooklets No. 1, 2 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful y - SA. on shipping in 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. . 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 

ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 

parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 

twisting machinery.—HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
INE O., eit Ga. 

1103. UNBRAKO REWS — [lustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 
screws, with . 
eludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 
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... AFTER THE WAR 








HOSIERY BUYER’S WINDOW 














There will be no shortage of yarn, no shortage of rubber, 
and—of this you may be sure in the buyer's market that 
will follow the war—no shortage of competition. Consumer 
demand and business enterprise will be “rarin’ to go.” 
Meantime, the war is telescoping years of progress into 
months. Each new style development and manufacturing 
method must be weighed for its possible effect on future 
business operations. Particularly is this true in the hosiery 
industry, if the new demands after Victory are to be met 
without false starts and wasted time. 

For one thing is certain...the hosiery industry will not 


return to where it left off before 


on their own merits quite apart from the war’s influence. 

These all represent opportunities for post-war business 
—but opportunities that must be planned tor and realized 
through pointed action. Merely thinking about the future 1s 
not enough. Far-sighted manufacturers who want to make 
the most of knowledge, techniques and skills developed by 
war production will begin now assembling data and infor- 
mation which will enable them to act quickly, and be in a 
good competitive position, just as soon as the war is over. 

Obviously, the right knitting equipment — machinery 
designed to meet the new needs when the time comes — 


is of first importance in any pro- 





the war began. The buying public 


gram of future planning. Here at 





has shown unusual interest in the 
new hosiery developments of war- 
time. Of special significance are the 
many fresh fashion trends that have 
been imspired by the industry’s in- 
genuity with the yarns available. 


many of which are able to stand 





The high efhciency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
replacement parts. You can count on 
prompt delivery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype service is free 


from our New York and High Point offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE”’ 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams, we have been 
setting our sights, so far as we can 
look ahead, in anticipation of the 
conditions that wil! prevail in peace. 
Why not make an early discussion 
with us your next step in post-war 


os 7 , . ‘2 
business planning: 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
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KNITTING SECTION 





IN THE December 1942 issue of 

COTTON we discussed the seri- 
ous crisis facing the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry and the reasons 
why mills should not be too lax 
or backward in changing over to 
girls to operate the machines, to 
take the place of men who are 
leaving the trade for various rea- 
sons. In that article we promised 
to outline a method of instruction 
for girls which to our mind will 
achieve the best results in the 
shortest possible period of time. 
We realize that some will say, “It 
is easier said than done,” and 
while this is everyone’s privilege, 
it is more or less a defeatist at- 
titude—this throwing in the 
sponge before the battle has even 
begun. It should not be too dif- 
ficult to teach girls if the problem 
is approached in the correct man- 
ner. 

The most important factor is a 
right start, a beginning ‘that is 
well thought out and planned to 
the smallest detail. Patience and 
more patience will be the requisite 
of success. 


Toppers and Loopers 


We still adhere to the idea that 
toppers are no doubt the best ma- 
terial with which to work and we 
place them in the Number One 
spot on our list. There is no rea- 
son why they could not be placed 
immediately on leggers as helpers 
and learn in a very short time 
some of the more intricate rudi- 
ments of knitting. The majority 
of them already understand what 
frictions are used for, what part 
the carrier and narrowing racks 
play in making a stocking, and 
other supplementary facts that 
are highly important, such as the 
breaking of the ends at the com- 
pletion:of a set and the tying up 
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Training Female Operators on 
Kull-Fashioned Miachines 








By Earl Roberts 


ON PAGE 121 of the December issue, this author cited the problem 

facing hosiery mills today; that of using girls as machine 
operators instead of men, on full-fashioned machines. Here he 
gives a detailed outline of his ideas on how girls should be trained 
for this work. His remarks are soundly based on actual experience 
in having to do this job, and any mill management will find his 


views of interest and help 


of the yarn. These last two items, 
however simple they may be, take 
precious time for a newcomer to 
learn, and a minute saved is a 
minute earned. We must remem- 
ber, too, that toppers are not as 
prone to make costly mistakes for 
they are more or less acquainted 
with what can happen when an 
operator is stricken with a lapse 
of memory. They appreciate the 
necessity of caution: that “be-on- 
your-toes” temperament that every 
good operator must develop. 
Turning welts is not too much 
of a mystery to toppers as they are 
already well versed in handling 
transfer bars and possess a cer- 
tain amount of “feel” toward a 
bar. They understand thoroughly 
that most welts are turned man- 
ually and about all they would 
have to learn is the actual manip- 
ulation of the bar during the turn- 
ing operation. Here again we are 
confronted with the fact that they 
can well realize that the careful- 
ness they exercise will pay divi- 
dends, something that must be pa- 
tiently explained over and over 
again to a “greenhorn”. It is our 
contention that almost any topper 
can become a fair welt turner in 
three weeks, and by that we mean 
she should be able to turn a set 
of welts without consuming too 
much time. Learning the differ- 
ent changes on a machine would 
be practically nothing but routine 
work. Yes, the mill that can hire 


some toppers is fortunate, and this 
should not be too difficult in sec- 
tions where the advent of the 
round heel has put many of them 
out of work. 

As the next best bet we would 
choose loopers, and as production 
has been curtailed considerably 
there is no reason why there 
should not be an oversupply of 
these skilled workers. They know 
how to handle hose and would not 
be in the least awed by the ap- 
pearance of a knitting machine, 
most of them having become ac- 
quainted with these delicate mon- 
sters while practicing their regu- 
lar trade. One thing is certain: 
a iooper should have the fortitude 
to stick it out, a quality very de- 
sirable in any employee, but es- 
pecially in a learner. Her end of 
the business took a lot of patience 
and stamina to learn, so we must 
necessarily take it for granted 
that she will display the same 
good spirit in the knitting room. 

Moreover, why should we not 
keep the people working we al- 
ready have in the trade? It would 
seem that the war has created a 
condition whereby in future years 
any skilled worker must be versa- 
tile indeed, and probably it is for 
the best. Imagine, if you can, the 
distant future, when it might be 
common :for a topper or looper to 
operatesa legger one day and go 
back to her first trade the next. 
Maybe that is looking too: far 
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ahead, we don’t know, but after 
all it is something to think about. 


The Totally Unskilled 


While the totally unskilled type 
will probably present problems at 
the start, the same as any male 
learner, let us remember that they 
are possessed of as much brains 
as any man, and, incidentally, we 
must remember one very dominant 
factor and that is not to make the 
rash mistake of trying to rush our 
new girl along at too fast a clip. 
This is one of the gravest mis- 
takes made in the past few years: 
expecting every learner to grasp 
too many things at one time. These 
newcomers can absorb just so 
much in any given time and if 
the opposite is expected of them 
no one suffers in the long run but 
the mill. 

And remember the average girl 
is not as mechanically inclined as 
the male. While we admit that 
production is direly needed, rush- 
ing tactics would be the longest 
road to the ultimate goal, which 
is having girls efficient enough 
to run sets off of the machines. 
They should be given their les- 
sons by degrees, and the smaller 
the dose the better, for there is 
the chance that if they are urged 
along at too fast a pace they will 
become discouraged and quit. Op- 
erating a knitting machine is te- 
dious and nerve-wracking at best, 
whcther we care to admit it or not, 
so let us give a girl every fair 
opportunity before drawing too 
many conclusions as to her abili- 
ty, and even after it might be de- 
cided that some certain girl is not 
making the grade, we should pause 
and think the situation over, be- 
ing sure the fault is all with the 
girl and not with the way in which 
she is being instructed. 

Under no circumstances should 
We hire a girl, place her on the 
floor and forget about her, leav- 
ing it up to someone else. Do not 
put her on a machine with an op- 
erator, walk away and expect to 
come back in several months and 
find her making production. 
Though it be but one girl, she is 
an investment, and the manage- 
ment should accept the full re- 
sponsibility for her training, put- 
ting its strength to the oar, as it 
were. It is but human for an op- 
erator to do only so much, because 


in the majority of cases he does 
not wish to lose time teaching a 
learner, least of all a girl who 
might be somewhat backward. It 
is our contention—and we do not 
think we are sticking our necks 
out in making this statement— 
that 95 per cent of the failure or 
success of a program of this sort 
is directly in the lap of manage- 
ment. As in days gone by, good 
management will assert itself un- 
der the trying conditions of to- 
day, and we shall probably see the 
same mills on top that have wea- 
thered many storms before this 
one. 

Our new girl must be given 
every opportunity to develop any 
latent powers or ability she may 
possess, and this takes time. It 
will require a little longer to draw 
them out than it would in the 
case of a man or boy, but never- 
theless, they are there for the ask- 
ing and one must be intelligent 
enough to understand and make 
the best of it. It should be readily 
admitted that girls will probably 
be more careful in handling hose 
than men would be for the simple 
reason they have been the even- 
tual consumers of these goods for 
years and the first thing they 
should be made to understand is 
that the management would ap- 
preciate it greatly if they would 
be just as careful in handling the 
unfinished goods as if they had 
just bought a new pair for them- 
selves. In most cases a girl should 
comply from a natural instinct 
not at all inherent in a man: an 
instinct we could use more of in 
the knitting room. 


Beginning the Instruction 


As the first and most important 
step in a girl’s education as an 
operator, something very simple 
should be given her to do, such 
as bundling or tying up the work 
as the operators take it off of the 
machines. This should acquaint 
her with how to handle the hose 
in, say, about three or four days. 
She is by now fairly adept at it 
and as this now does not consume 
all of her time she is given other 
duties. In some convenient and 
specially built nook are placed a 
needle bar, welt bar, picot bar and 
narrowing finger set up in such a 
position that they have practical- 
ly the same pitch as those in- 


stailed on the machines. She is 
taught to take out and replace the 
small sundry parts in these bars in 
between tying up work. While 
pliering is important in the end, 
it is not forced too strongly upon 
her at this time. She is shown 
how to do it, of course, but she 
should be allowed to develop her 
own technique, because it will be 
many weeks before she is permit- 
ted to take over a machine com- 
pletely, which includes the upkeep 
of needles and points of all kinds. 
At the present, all that is neces- 
sary for her to know is how it is 
done and to get it done as quickly 
and as efficiently as possible. 

It should be explained to her 
just what each of these parts plays 
in the finished product, and day 
by day she is asked to repeat what 
she has been taught. 

At the same time, she is in- 
structed how to transfer re-barred 
legs, as is customary in most mills 
as an essential way to keep down 
press-offs while holding produc- 
tion up to a maximum. There is 
no mystery to this, but a person 
must develop a certain knack of 
holding the bars on the needles as 
the loops are transferred. There 
never should be more than one 
stocking on a bar at a time as this 
would be more or less confusing 
to the unskilled until they become 
accustomed to this work. A learn- 
er should be worked up gradually 
to the point where she can handle 
a bar with 10 or 12 stoekings on 
it, for the extra amount °° *ose 
hides from view just what is real- 
ly happening as the loops leave 
the points and slip over the tops 
of the needles. It is relatively im- 
portant that a learner know how 
to do these things in the best man- 
ner, but it is of more importance 
that she know what is taking 
place and why. 

Alternating between these dif- 
ferent operations should make a 
difficult job less monotonous, at 
the same time creating a certain 
amount of confidence in a girl that 
it would take weeks to instill if 
she had been started off haphaz- 
ardly on a machine right from the 
beginning. It will go a long way 
toward eliminating that “lost” 
feeling any learner has_ while 
watching an operator do things of 
which she knows nothing. This 
is something that will take care 
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and expert guidance to eliminate 
and it should be avoided by all 
means, for many times it is the 
nucleus of an inferiority complex 
as far as a hosiery machine is con- 
cerned. We have had occasion to 
observe boys being taught the 
trade, standing around in an aisle 
for weeks without the slightest 
conception as to what it was all 
about, becoming imbued with the 
idea that they must be pretty 
dumb or they would be given more 
opportunity to pitch in and do 
things. We have seen some of 
these boys go for weeks without 
being permitted to open or tight- 
en a needle plate or put in a 
needle. 

This must not occur with our 
girls. This is one of the first 
things they learn, and if they are 
placed directly on a machine it 
would have been the last for after 
all the operator is on piece work 
and does not wish to lose time un- 
duly no matter what the reason, 
therefore he takes care of all brok- 
en needles and points himself be- 
cause he gets it done in the quick- 
est possible time. 

After about two weeks our girl 
knows just as well as the operator 
how to do it and while it is ad- 
mitted that she does not accomp- 
lish it as fast, the fact remains 
that she can do it, and speed will 
gradually assert itself as she gets 
more practice after she is placed 
on a machine. 

This basic training is of para- 
mount importance because it has 
much to do with her ultimate abil- 
ity to produce, which is the end 
we are seeking. An automobile, 
a house, anything is built from 
the bottom up, and so it is with 
these girls: things they must know 
while operating a machine, they 
should be taught before they are 
placed on a machine, not just per- 
mitted to drift along and learn as 
best they can—something which 
almost any operator of today will 
admit occurred in his case. 

It is not our intention to prog- 
nosticate, but if it takes words to 
put over the fact that these girls 
should be taught correctly, they 
are going to be used profusely. It 
has been our good fortune already 
to have had the opportunity to ob- 
serve one mill that brought girls 
in by the dozen and let them go at 
a rate that was appalling, and :- 
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our mind, the biggest mistake 
made is just what we are saying 
should be avoided, no matter how 
much it seems to hurt in the be- 
ginning. In the end, it will pay 
dividends that could not have been 
achieved otherwise. 


Building the Chain 


Now, our girl has been learning 
for about three weeks and as she 
is about ready for further instruc- 
tion, someone else must be em- 
ployed to take her place. At this 
point we must instill more confi- 
dence in her by the simple ex- 
pedient of allowing her to pass 
on to the new girl what she has 
learned, under the watchful eye 
of someone in charge, of course, 
but this watchfulness should be 
guarded and not made too appar- 
ent. Whether it be true or not, 
she must never be permitted to 
think that the boss has the idea 
that she has not learned enough 
in the past three weeks. Call this 
pampering, or what you will, but 
the fact remains that a little psy- 
chology goes much farther than 
hard-headedness or cussing—and 
perhaps with a few of the fairer 
sex in the aisles the latter will be 
less conspicuous. 

For two days our heroine does 
nothing but watch and instruct 
the new girl and report to the 
foreman when she thinks it is 
safe to turn her loose, but he 
knows, of course, if he has been 
on the job, too, using his eyes for 
something beside looking at the 
seconds and bad work reports. 

Right here, too, she needs a lit- 
tle pat on the back, and if yor 
have ever handled both sexes you 
can well realize that women take 
a lot more petting than men, even 
after they learn their job. Any- 
way, a little encouragement goes 
a long ways, and as she is ready 
for the next phase of her training, 
she needs a small amount of 
morale bolstering to prepare her 
for some of the trying days that 
lie ahead. It is much easier to 
teach a person in the right state 
of mind than someone who is half 
worried about the future and not 
quite sure of herself. 


The Second Stage 


Now, she is taught to insert welt 
bars at thesbeginning of a set and 





hook them up when the needles 


are turned down. She is not only 
shown how to do it but how not 
to do it, thus eliminating from the 
start her having to learn by trial 
and her own mistakes. This will 
hold true from here on out. There 
is but one correct way to go about 
the different operations, and as 
every learner eventually will make 
the identical mistakes, it saves 
time to show them just how many 
ways it is possible for them to do 
a thing wrong, thus causing a bad 
stocking or for that matter a 
whole set. 

For one week she does nothing 
but learn this first operation, 
meantime replacing any welt 
hooks for the operators that may 
be broken during the course of 
the week. About the third day 
She may be given a pair of scis- 
sors and then allowed to help in 
cutting the ends. It is understood 
she is still working on the iden- 
tical number of machines she did 
while tying up the goods; but all 
her instructions come from one 
good operator who must necessari- 
ly be paid for his efforts. The 
best and most careful operator 
obtainable should be used for this 
work and he should teach her his 
way, with the other operators hav- 
ing instructions to offer no ad- 
vice whatsoever. A good operator 
has something on the ball, and ad- 
vice from everyone in the plant 
will accomplish nothing but con- 
fuse the girl to a point where she 
will begin to wonder if anyone 
knows the right way. All opera- 
tors work differently, some good, 
some bad, but no matter how there 
is usually a decided difference, a 
difference that does nothing but 
hold up the parade—as far as our 
girl is concerned. 


The Third Stage 


Next she is taken to a machine 
that has been set aside strictly 
for the purpose, the machine she 
shall eventually operate, by the 
way, and taught how to start a 
set. She is permitted to do all the 
manual labor and is shown just 
what happens when the yarn is 
pulled during the cutting process, 
the friction not locked properly, 
the needles run down too far, the 
loose course cam not in operation 
on the first course, the. carrier 
rack or any block that might in- 
terfere with the course of the welt 
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I am glad to advise you that after 
tion at its last meeting, the Navy Board for juction Awards 
granted a renewal of the Army-Navy "E" Award he Textile 
Machine Works for an additional period of six months dating 


from July 25, 1942. 


This renewal grants you the right to add an-addi- 
tional white star to your pennant. [I am therefore forwarding 
to you through the Commandant of the Fourth Naval District a new 
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On behalf of the Under Secretary of the Navy, I con- 
gratulate each and every one of the employees of the Textile 
Machine Works upon their continued splendid achievement in out- 
standing production. This award is difficult to win in the first 
instance and the requirements for renewal are equally exacting. 

By winning this additional honor you all have demonstrated a solid 
determination to supply our fighting forces with the materials they 
must have to bring this war to a successful conclusion. 


Sincerely, 


JIA. 
H. A. WILEY 
Admiral, USN (Ret.) 
Chairman, Navy Board for Production 
Awaras 


Mr. Henry Janssen, President 
Textile Machine Works 
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carrier rod being left in the same 
position it was during the opera- 
tion of the machine on the pre- 
vious set. On different types of 
machines there will be different 
hazards, but she must be made 
familiar with all of them. On one 
particular make of machine there 
is great danger of smashing a 
sinker head if the welt bar is not 
pulled out when the stitches are 
turned into the knock-overs. While 
this may happen to her anyway, 
there is less chance of its taking 
place if she is put on the alert to 
watch for it, making certain at al! 
times that every welt bar is pulled 
out before the second course is 
made. 

At this point she begins to learn 
how to start and stop a machine, 
nothing very difficult, but some- 
thing that takes a little practice 
to master. More skill at this is 
acquired as the day wears on, as 
she does nothing but start sets 
and press them off until her teach- 
er is convinced she is ready to 
go further. Please remember she 
is doing all the work, the ‘nstru~- 
tor only advising when necessary, 
and so it is to the first picot and 
to the completion of her first set 
of welts. She is shown how to 
turn the first one and then, with 
the instructor hovering over her, 
turns the rest, probably spoiling 
the biggest majority, but this is 
to be expected. 

These welts are pressed off and 
the same operation done all over 
again and by the time she has run 
down and turned six or seven sets 
of welts, she will have a fairly 
good idea as to how it is done. 

Now she is ready to go back to 
the floor and do nothing but cut 
ends at the start of a set and turn 
welts, with her instructor always 
near, coaching her and helping her 
out of bad situations with bars 
when she does not manipulate 
them correctly. In three days a! 
the most she should not need him 
any more, letting each individual! 
operator help her out of a hole if 
the occasion should arise. 

Welt turning is something one 
must learn to do with speed, oth- 
erwise there is a loss of produc- 
tion, so our girl does this same 
thing every day for at least three 
weeks, longer if necessary. Turn- 
ing welts on many machines gives 
her a chance to pick up the neces- 


Sary speed, something it would 
take her six months to gather if 
she had been placed on a machine 
and only had the opportunity of 
trying her skill on it and the one 
in the aisle. Do not forget, too, 
that as she gets faster she is help- 
ing production along and is not 
the liability she was previously. 
This continual turning of welts 
should not be boresome, as there 
is something about welt turning 
that seems to fascinate every op- 
erator, young or old. Once you 
have a fast welt turner, your bat- 
tle for an efficient operator is 
half over, the rest being routine 
work that does not take an ex- 
cessive amount of time to master. 


The Fourth Stage 


Now she goes back to her ma- 
chine, which in the meantime has 
been stripped of all yarn all the 
way down to and including the 
carriers. This yarn has been de- 
liberately mixed up and it is her 
duty to tie it all back without 
making any mistakes, such as ty- 
ing up a welt cone in the main 
yarn section or vice versa. At this 
point it is essential that she learn 
something about the _ different 
weights or denier of the varn used 
in each portion of the stocking 
and be cautioned as to the dire 
results when lots from different 
throwsters become mixed, regard- 
less of whether or not they hap- 
pen to be of the same tint. The 
different lots should not be too 
difficult to separate for the sim- 
ple reason that the tips of the 
cones are usually of different col- 
ors, thereby being easily distin- 
guishable. If it happens there is 
a close resemblance in tint and 
the cones are of the same color, 
then the operator must necessari 
ly look inside the bottom of the 
cone at the winder ticket which 
denotes the twist, denier and lot 
number of the yarn. 

While she watches, cne section 
is threaded up to give her some- 
thing to go by, then she is left on 
her own to finish threading the 
remainder of the machine. By the 
time this has been accomplished, 
no more instruction should ho 
needed on this score except that 
she is taken away from the ma- 
chine for a few minutes while the 
varn is deliberately mixed, or 
switched. After she can readily 
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pick out the switched yarn and 
place it in the proper section rel- 
ative to knitting, the time has ar- 
rived for her to get down to busi- 
ness and run off a complete set, 
which she will do from now on. 
Her ground work has been fin- 
ished. 


The Fifth Stage 


Once again our highly skilled 
operator stays with her, but—and 
this is a big but—as we have said 
once before, he does nothing but 
show her what to do, having noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the man- 
ual manipulation of the different 
things necessary to complete a 
stocking. For her information, the 
shortest and proper way to make 
all of the changes has been writ- 
ten down on a piece of paper and 
strictly adhered to from beginning 
to end with no variation in the 
procedure. Remember, all! that is 
desired at present is someone who 
is able to run off sets, and from 
the start she should not be per- 
mitted to begin a machine change 
other than the way in which she 
has been instructed. False moves 
are bewildering if allowed to go 
on and they will repeat themselves 
in spite of the best teaching. The 
teacher must be on his toes to see 
to it that he does not blunder, for 
if this should happen, what can 
be expected of the pupil? Every 
change must be made in precisely 
the same manner, with the gir] be- 
ing coached as to why she does 
certain things at certain times. 

After about a week of this 
schedule the skilled operator 
drifts away during the run from 
the flare to the splicing where 
there are no important changes 
to be made, giving her a chance 
to be alone with the machine. 
These tactics progress to a point 
where he disappears before a sim- 
ple change is to be made but he 
is still near enough to watch out 
of the corner of an eye at what 
is going on. Thus he will get a 
good idea as to just how the learn- 
er is progressing. 

This goes on for six or seven 
weeks until the girl has reached 
a point where she can be left 
alone for a complete set, and from 
here on out only time itself will 
put the finishing touches on our 
girl operator. During this period 
she replaces al] needles, etc., but 
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calls the operator to do the plier- 
ing. This pliering is something 
that must be learned gradually 
also, probably with more care than 
anything else connected with 
knitting machine, and as the girl 
is working in an aisle with an op- 
erator who eventually is going to 
be responsible for the upkeep of 
the machine, there is no set time 
necessary for her to learn to plier. 
Our contention is that no effort 
should be made as to this phase 
of knitting until the girl shows 
a tendency to want to do it her- 
self, for then she will be in a 
better mood to do it right. Of 
course, when she is once allowed 
to start doing her own pliering, 
her work is inspected and gone 
over by a more skilled hand until 
she is capable of doing it herself. 
We must not forget the fact that 
it takes years to learn to line up 
needles and points efficiently, and 
there are many operators who 
never achieve that touch that it 
takes to become classed as good, 
so we must not be too critical of 
our girl. With a few good men 
around who are handy with pliers, 
this is the least of the troubles. 
The biggest problem is to keep 
the wheels rolling—getting those 
sets off the machines which in the 
long run mean the success or fail- 
ure of any mill. 


The Chain’s Next Link 


In the meantime, we must not 
forget that our second girl has 
been progressing and the time will 
soon be at hand where she also 
will be capable of taking over a 
machine. When this time arrives 
she is given the one in the aisle 
with the first girl who learned. 
The operator of this other machine 
now has two machines with girls 
on them, but right here it must 
be stressed that he also must be 
a good operator, for everyone is 
not capable of running one ma- 
chine, let alone two. He must be 
an operator who is able eventual- 
ly to take over four machines with 
girl operators, a man possessed 
not only of an exceptional amount 
of skill but with an abundance of 
patience. He should not be per- 
mitted to “bawl out” these girl 
operators for any cause, and if 
any difficulties arise they should 
be settled by the foreman. 

All through this article we have 
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pointed out that these girls should 
not be goaded along and there is 
no earthly reason why something 
of this sort should occur after 
they are on a machine and doing 
the best they know how. Do not 
forget that it is still possible that 
even with what they have already 
learned they can get discouraged 
and quit—and there is nothing in 
the world that will bring back the 
investment. After they are once 
skilled enough to run off sets, the 
thing then is to make it interest- 
ing and profitable enough for 
them that they will not entertain 
the idea of giving up this far 
along in the race. 

One operator taking care of two 
machines will probably suffice in 
small mills, but in those of larger 
capacity it will probably be neces- 
sary to double the amount, it all 
depending on how many men are 
left. Four machines is enough for 
one man to take care of efficient- 
ly under the circumstances, and 
he should be paid accordingly for 
his labors. A piece work rate 
should be worked out that will 
keep him up and going at all times, 
as time work has a bad tendency 
to slow many men up who have 
not been accustomed to making it 
before the dozens have been run 
off. 


Supplementary Facts 


We have thought this matter 
over long and carefully after 
watching several mills attempt to 
do the very thing that is facing 
us. From these observations we 
have concluded that it is utterly 
impractical to hire five or six 
girls at a time, scatter them 
around in different aisles and 
leave them practically to shift for 
themselves. With this method, the 
number of rejections will be amaz- 
ing, for while the girls may be 
doing their dead level best they 
do not seem to come along as fast 
as is desired—and this is through 
no fault of their own. It takes 
an undue length of time to teach 
them little or nothing, with the 
latter probably being the case. If 
they are placed under the wing 
of just any operator who happens 
to be handy it will soon come to 
light that this also will not work 
because just any operator is not 
capable of teaching help—espe- 
cially a girl. 





Perhaps this article could be 
elaborated on, but that is being 
left up to individual thought, for 
it would take reams of paper to 
go into every little detail every 
foreman should understand be- 
forehand, but one fact is most as- 
suredly certain—the best way to 
teach male or female help is to 
show them how, explain why, and 
then let them do it. 


—— Sen 


Labor-Management 
Board at Hemphill 

A board of war production directors, 
comprising members of labor and man- 
agement groups, has been set up at the 
Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. L., 
for the purpose of intensifying every 
activity that will contribute to the war 
effort by the company and its person- 
nel. One of the first results of the 
new organization was the development 
of a plaque designed after the com- 
pany’’s “Banner” trade mark by one of 
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the company’s employees. At a recent 
rally, banner-shaped pins inscribed 
“Hemphill Company War Worker” 
were given to all employees pledging 
full co-operation in the war effort and 
increased purchase of war bonds. Sub- 
committees on production, war bonds, 
suggestions, slogans, safety, honor roll 
and transportation have been appoint- 
ed to assist the new labor-management 
directorate get the many-phased work 
under way. Suggestion boxes have 
been placed around the plant and pay- 
ment will be made in war bonds for 
ideas on improving and hastening the 
company’s war production activities. 
Incentives have been given, by depart- 
ments, to encourage attendance and cut 


_ down on absenteeism. 
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of Stocking Production...and 


doing a wonderful job, is this 


WILDMAN 
Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine 


It knits a perfect stocking from 


top to toe in one continuous 





operation, thereby saving the 
lost time, lost mofion and lost 
production incident to the use 
of leggers and footers. Man 


hours are precious these days. 


* 


Because of war work our pro- 
duction is restricted to supplying 
repair parts. 


* 


WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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KNITTING 








The Links-and-Links 
Knitting Machine 


Article 23 in a Se- 
ries on the Komet 
and Links-and- 
Links Machines . . 





IN PREVIOUS articles we have discussed some of 

the mechanism which enables the Links-and- 
Links machine to produce patterns or designs. This 
can be divided roughly into three main items: The 
long upper cylinder with its selectors; the assembled 
selector lever bracket; and selector drum. There is 
of course considerable additional mechanism which 
is necessary to control the movement and action of 
the three main items. 

A reproduction of Plate 31 from the Catalog of 
Komet and Links-and-Links machine is shown here- 
with. Here we see the selector drum assembly, mid- 
dle bed plate (102110) and upper cam ring plate 
(102112). The selector drum, insofar as design or 
construction is concerned, is simplicity itself, con- 
sisting of a center (102091), casing (102092), and 
ratchet (204419). The front and side covers (204421) 
and (204422) respectively, are used to protect the 
pattern pins. The casing in which the pattern pins 
are placed is adjustable to the right or left (note 
screw 15277) so the pattern pins may be properly 
lined up with the actuating ends of the -selector 
fingers in conjunction with the ratchet wheel move- 
ment. 

The selector drum is provided with an eccentric 
center shaft (303628) which permits moving the 
complete assembly in toward the cylinder or away 
from it, thus keeping the drum and pattern pins in 
the proper relation to the actuating ends of the selec- 
tor fingers, permitting us also to increase or decrease 
the throw of the selector fingers. 

The position of the selector drum is important and 
should not be changed without due consideration. 
Should it become necessary to remove the selector 


RINKS 


drum, for any reason, make sure to leave the setting 
as is. This can be easily done by removing the bracket 
screws (15276) and permitting the bracket (102394) 
to remain on the shaft when it is pulled up out of the 
selector drum. This simple method permits replacing 
the center shaft in its original position, thus avoiding 
re-adjustment. 

Necessary friction to assure keeping the selector 
drum under control is provided by the friction bracket 
(102103) and friction (205205). Excessive friction 
on the selector drum should be avoided, as it puts an 
additional load on the drum driving mechanism and 
actually does more harm than good. 

The selector drum is driven by the racking lever 
(204446), ratchet (204419) and pawl (204447), mo- 
tion being supplied by an adjustable cam located on 
the upper cylinder carriage, the drum moving one 
rack for each turn of the cylinder. The selector drum 
movement is controlled by three levers: the selector 
drum pawl upper control lever (204621), lower can- 
trol lever (204600) and lever (204598). The upper 
lever (204621) is operated by cable and chain links, 
also from the instep heel bolt rod. The lower lever 
(204600) is actuated by the selector finger contro! 
bar and toggle from the main drum cams. The con- 
trol lever (204598) is provided with a shoe (204449) 
and a notch in the selector drum center immediately 
under the ratchet wheel. 


PLATE 31 KOMET 
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FOR WAVES 
AND WAACS 








hey 
4 


ge 


| * gr wstpeeme-eagi orders for the rapidly grow- 
ing ranks of the WAVES and WAACS 
are now being released by the Army and 
Navy. The Government needs the support of 
the Textile and Garment making industries. 


Willcox and Gibbs technical experts are 
ready to assist you in reconditioning your 
present sewing equipment and toshow how 
to produce all desirable types of military and 
essential civilian garments most efficiently. 


The Experience of our service engineers 
will be valuable to you, in the procedure 
of co-operating with the government and 
in interpretation of garment specifications. 


SERVICE WEAR 












Some of the items needed for the WAVES 
and WAACS include: 


Aprons * Bath Robes * Cook's and Baker's 
Caps:* Dress Shields* Exercise Suits * Hand- 
kerchiefs * Neckties * Overcoats - Pajamas 
Scarfs - Skirts - Slips * Summer Jackets 
Summer Panties - Utility Coats - Waists 
Winter Jackets * Winter Panties * Working 
Dresses * Working Suits. 


Our engineers and technical experts will 
also be glad to demonstrate the possibilities 
of increased production through the use of 
the latest type of “W & G” and ‘’’Metro- 
politan’”’ precision built machines. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The outstanding features of the complete selec- 
tor drum assembly are ample adjustment facilities 
which are simple in construction and positive in 
action, requiring very little attention or re-adjust- 
ment. 

Up to this point we have attempted to describe 
briefly the mechanism shown on Plate 31 which is 
reproduced herewith. For the remaining part of this 
article, we shall quote from information supplied us 
by the machine manufacturers, as this covers the 
subject as well as anything we might say. 


How Patterns Are Made 


“The pattern is obtained on the Links machine by 
keeping the bottom transfer cam in operation through- 
out the knitting of the leg and the foot, so that every 
needle is transferred from the bottom cylinder to the 
top cylinder during each revolution, and those needles 
which are not required to remain in the top cylinder 
are transferred down again. This is accomplished in 
the following manner: 

“In every slot in the top cylinder, above the sliders, 
a selector is placed. Each selector has a levelling butt 
at the top (to bring the selectors to the correct height 
for the selector levers) and one selector butt. There 
are 18 selector butt positions, but each selector has a 
butt in only one of these 18 positions. 

“Corresponding with the selector butts, there are 
18 selector levers. When these levers are allowed to 
fall into the cylinder, for example, Nos. 4, 6 and 10, 
all selectors having 4, 6 and 10 position butts will be 
cammed down, taking the sliders down with them to a 
height where the sliders are brought into contact with 
a fixed transfer cam (204792). This cam completes 
the transfer of the needles to the lower cylinder. 

“The selector levers are controlled from a pattern 
drum. There are 18 rows of holes in the drum at 
corresponding heights to the selector levers. The pat- 
tern drum is racked around from a cam (204822) on 
the top cylinder (one course—one rack). Where it is 
required to lift a selector lever out, a pattern pin is 
placed in the pattern drum. Thus it will be seen that 
a pin placed in the drum at a given position will, by 
withdrawing the corresponding selector lever from the 
cylinder, cause all the selectors which have butts in 
that position to leave their needles in the top cylinder, 
and vice versa, if no pin is placed in that position, the 
needles will be transferred to the bottom cylinder. 


The Slider Set-up 


“The knitting butts in both cylinders have exactly 
the same set-up as a regular two-feed Komet. In the 
bottom cylinder, every other slider has a medium 


transfer butt for knitting 1 x 1 and all remaining 


sliders have short transfer butts. 

“The transfer butts of sliders in the top cylinder 
over the long knitting butts in the bottom cylinder 
are all short butts. Over the short and medium kuit- 
ting butt sliders in the bottom cylinder are placed 
sliders having long transfer butts in the top with a 
group of medium transfer butts in the middle. 

“These two lengths of butts are used to allow the 
top transfer (before the heel and toe) to move out 
without leaving a slider butt to catch against the cor- 
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This is done 


ner of the fixed transfer cam (204792). 
by using a stepped transfer control cam to operate 
top transfer bolt (204985) before heel and (204984) 
before toe, The transfer cam first moves out far 
enough to miss the short and medium butts while it 
is guiding the long butt sliders; and then it moves 
right out when the medium butts are passing. 


The Timing of the Selector Levers 


“When the machine commences to pattern, the 
selector levers fall onto the cylinder in two steps 
from acam on the main drum. On the first step they 
fall in far enough just to miss the short butts on the 
selectors, and while a group of long butt selectors, 
specially put in for that purpose, are passing, they fall 
right on to the cylinder. This movement is done in 
two steps in order to avoid a lever dropping on the 
corner of a selector butt, and so knocking it down 
slightly, causing its slider to break against the corner 
of the fixed transfer cam (204792). 

“When a selector lever is withdrawn from the cyl- 
inder by means of the pattern drum, it will be seen 
that a selector could be left with only half its down- 
ward movement completed, thus causing its slider to 
catch on the corner of the fixed transfer cam (204792). 
To avoid this, the selector lever is brought out of ac- 
tion in two stages by means of a step on that end of 
it which makes contact with the pins of the pattern 
drum. This step is also used to prevent any ‘over- 
lap’ in the pattern, i.e., the last selector which is 
cammed down by an out-going selector lever is fol- 
lowed (in the next trick) by the first selector to be 
cammed down by a lever that has just fallen into the 
cylinder. 

“The selector levers are brought out of action in 
the following way: 

“As the pattern drum is racked around, the pins 
mount the first step on those selector levers which 
until then have been right up to the cylinder, and thus 
the levers are half withdrawn. At the point on the 
cylinder where this occurs, a group of long butts is 
placed, so that the selectors having these long butts 
continue to ride down the selector levers which are 
in the ‘half out’ position. While the ‘outgoing’ levers 
are still on the first step, the selector levers which are 
to come into action are allowed to fall onto the cylin- 
der. Thus, by placing additional long butts in the 
cylinder until the ‘ingoing’ levers have fallen in, it is 
possible to avoid any overlap whatever. After the new 
levers have fallen in, the pins in the pattern drum 
mount the second step of the ‘outgoing’ selector levers, 
causing them to be lifted right out of action.” 


Special Selector Levers 


In the illustration on the next page (130) is shown 
the arrangement of selector butts in the upper cylin- 
der. This is shown in order to make clear the follow- 
ing discussion, by the machine manufacturer, of the 
location and use of the special selector levers: 

“Selector levers Nos. 8, 9, 10 and 11 on 48-gauge 
machines and levers Nos. 9 and 10 on coarse gauge 
machines are made with a longer second step at that 
end of them which makes contact with the pins in 
the pattern drum. This longer step will cause the 
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Cotton — for bandages, sheets, operating gowns and uniforms. That’s part 
of our contribution to war needs; these are some of the grim necessities for 





which we have sacrificed production of civilian goods, foregone civilian 











| profits. Js this sacrifice enough? Does that and our wholehearted participation 
. a 4 in all programs of conversion, production expansion, conservation and 
( a materials recovery end our obligation? This war is not won yet! There's 

a.\ plenty more to do. Opportunities right now? The American Red Cross will 

| ; | be asking for your financial support. Blood donors are needed urgently to 


contribute to the Blood Barfk. Help — gener- 





Siti oti ously — and you'll help save lives of fighting 


men who are making the greatest sacrifice of all. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Carolina 





AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE we ll TAR te % 


DURENE 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn @© COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn for 6 x 3 Lines @ S-P-Y, the Moisture Resistant 
Mercerized Yarn @ NEOPHIL Nylon Thread for Seaming & Looping Nylon Hosiery @ PREFERRED Brand Seaming & looping Thread 
ENTWIST Mercerized Cotton Yarn and Nylon Twisted Combination @ WEARTWIST, the Domestic Mercerized Lisle @ DYED YARNS 
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levers to fall onto the cylinder later than the ordi- 
nary levers. This occurs of course when a pin in the 
pattern drum is being racked from under the step 
in the lever. 


Explanation of Uses of Special Levers 


“Taking a straight line of V set-up of 18 selectors 
as an example, it will be seen that if the pattern drum 
racking cam were set to allow all the selector levers 
to fall onto the cylinder at the vertical line passing 
through No. 9 butt position, No. 8 lever would be too 














close to No. 8 position butt to be able to fall in safely 
in front of it. This would apply in a lesser degree to 
No. 7 lever. 

“If, however, all the selector levers, except Nos. 9 
and 10, fall onto the cylinder in a vertical line passing 
through No. 11 butt position (Nos. 9 and 10 still 
falling on the No. 9 butt position because of their 
longer second step), Nos. 7 and 8 levers, which were 
unsafe before, will now fall onto the cylinder two 
tricks earlier and will therefore be able to reach the 
cylinder safely in front of their corresponding butts. 

“The foregoing example refers to a 36-gauge ma- 
chine. On a finer gauge machine more delayed levers 
will be necessary and Nos. 8 and 11 are added to Nos. 
9and10. In this case, the ordinary levers will fall 
on No. 12 butt position and the special levers on No. 8. 

“On a set-up using less than 18 selector butt posi- 
tions, the pattern is set up to bring the delayed levers 
into the center of the selector butt positions used, that 
is, if setting out a pattern using say 6 selectors, the 
butt positions used would be Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 


Arrangement of Long Butts 


“The last long butt selector to be placed in the 
cylinder is that on which the delayed selector lever 
falls. In the example given, the last long butt would 
be a No. 9 in the case of a 36-gauge machine or a No. 
8 if on a finer gauge. If, however, the line of selectors 


were to be placed in the opposite direction, i.e., down- 
ward from right to left, the last long butt would be 
No. 10 if on a 36-gauge machine, or a No. 11 if ona 
48-gauge machine. 


Corrector Mechanism for the Pattern Drum 


“If it is required to alter the length of the sock, 
any number of links may be taken out of, or added to, 
the leg or foot, the pattern drum returning automati- 
cally to a fixed position before the start of the next 
sock. If this were not the case, a whole pattern would 
need to be taken from or added to the sock. The 
mechanism enabling this to be done works as follows: 

“In order to stop the pattern drum racking, a selec- 
tor drum pawl lower lever (204600) is placed in back 
of the tail of the selector drum racking pawl (204447) 
when this racking pawl is in its forwardmost position, 
causing the racking pawl to idle. The lever doing this 
is, however, mastered by a ring (fitted under the pat- 
tern drum rack wheel) which has a gap in it. Riding 
on this ring is the selector drum control lever (204598) 
which, when riding on the ring, prevents the selector 
control lever from acting on the pawl. When the lever 
falls into the gap in the ring, the selector control lever 
is allowed to operate and stop the pattern drum rack- 
ing. The pattern drum must of course stop as soon 
as the machine goes into the heel, irrespective of the 
gap. To do this, a second selector drum upper control 
lever (204621) working from the heel bolt control, by 
means of a short cable, stops the racking pawl by 
placing the upper control lever in back of it, causing 
it to idle through the heel and drop away at the finish 
of the heel, allowing the racking paw! to rack again. 

“The selector levers are brought out of action when 
going into the heel and toe (irrespective of the posi- 
tion of the pattern drum) by means of cams placed 
on the front control drum. 

“A cam (204825) is fitted above the top cylinder 
door to prevent a selector levelling butt being pushed 
above the levelling cam (204823) when putting a slider 
into the top cylinder, 


The Start of a New Sock 


“When a new sock is started, the machine should 
be turned, or run, through its racks to the start posi- 
tion. Otherwise, if the machine is racked straight 
from the start, from the leg or foot, a needle may be 
left floating from the up transfer and a slider will 
catch on the fixed transfer cam in the top cam box. 

“In the case of a press-off, however, the machine 
should be racked straight to the start, and any sliders 
left half way up or down in the bottom or top cylin- 
ders respectively should be pushed back to their orig- 
inal positions. The rib needle latches should then be 


‘opened and the top transfer cam pushed right in until 


all needles have been transferred to the bottom cylin- 
der.” 

In the next article in this series, we shall discuss 
the double patterning device. 

K. O. METZ 

(This series is nearing completion. If sufficient 
demand is indicated, we may reprint all of these 
Komet and Links-and-Links articles in a_ booklet. 


Readers interested in securing them in that form are 
urged to so advise us promptly.—The Editor.) 
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Aetive is the word for the smart woman of today. And she needs underwear equal 
to the service her active life imposes. Never has more been asked of the equipment 
now available for producing such merchandise. It must work overtime yet remain 
efficient and turn out high quality knitting profitably. Are you using needles that as- 
sist or hinder your equipment? Torringtons are the machine-made needles. You can 
count on their machine controlled quality to help your equipment achieve and 
maintain the highest possible standards of knitting demanded by women today. 
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TORRINGTON latch NEEDLES 


The Torrington Company, Torrinaton, Conn., U.S.A., Established 1866 
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Branches: New York « Philadelphia « Chicago * Greensboro, N.C. ¢ Boston ¢ St. Lovis * Toronto, Canada 
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T'S A LONG WAY from portable tools 
I to fighter planes — but an idea that 
works in one often proves just as good 
in the other. 

That’s the way it was with the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. Portable 
tool builders quickly saw how its un- 
usual features could be used to cut 
excess ounces out of their product de- 
signs—where every ounce counts in con- 
serving the operator’s energy, in 
increasing his efficiency. 

These same weight-saving features 
also caught the attention of the airplane 
designers. When they needed a bearing 
that would give easy operation to re- 
tractable landing gears...stand up 





KEYED TO TODAY'S NEEDS 


AND TOMORROW'S TRENDS 


under the terrific impact when three 
tons of fighter plane hits the runway... 
and still meet the rigid weight require- 
ments of fast, maneuverable aircraft, 
they found just what they wanted in 
the Needle Bearing’s unique combina- 
tion of low friction coefficient, high load 
capacity, and small size—plus its ready 
availability for war applications. ‘That 
question of size is doubly important 
when it comes to weight economies. It 
means light weight in the bearing itself, 
of course. But much more important 1s 
the fact that housings and other parts 
can also be made smaller and lighter. 


ISN’T THERE AN IDEA HERE FOR YOU TOO, 
as you get your post-war designs under 



































way? This light-weight trend looks in- 
creasingly important, with freight-by- 
air looming up as the coming means of 
shipment. While you’re studying ways 
to conserve weight in your products, see 
how well the Needle Bearing fits into 
your problem. You will find the pre- 
liminary information you want in 
Catalog No. 115—and Torrington en- 
gineers will help you in adapting the 
Needle Bearing to specific applications. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 
Makers of Needle and Bal/ Bearings $ =e, 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Smaller Hosiery Shipments Reflect Curtailment in Industry—WPB 
Supervises Cut in Number of Underwear Styles—More Card- 
ed Yarns for Civilian Underwear—Hosiery Industry Names 
Style Simplification Groups—Retail Hose Volume Shows 
Wide Gain Over 1941—Heavy Purchases of Underwear by 
Army and Navy 














same month a year previous, reflect- 
ing less purchasing this year by the 
armed forces in such lines. But in 
the Jast few weeks this has changed 
and exceptionally large amounts of 
half-hose of wool and also the all-cot- 
ton types are to be bought. It is re 
ported at present the Navy is asking 
for bids on more than 20,000,000 pairs 
of cotton and the Army, 18,000,000 
pairs which cannot help but be reflect 
ed in shipment data shortly. The move 
ment of slacks or the shorter socks has 
been good this year, the first ten 
months showing a gain of almost 10 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of a year previous. There was also a 





Philadelphia, December 16, 1942 

IN OCTOBER shipments of hosiery of all types registered a sharp 

drop, these being off more than 13 per cent compared with the 
same month a year previous. In view of this, shipments for the year 
also make a less favorable comparison with 1941 and for the ten 
months these were off almost 3 per cent compared with the same period 
in the previous year whereas in the first nine months these were off 
only about 1.5 per cent. During the period women’s full-fashioned 
shipments were off about 20 per cent, which is less than had been 











predicted earlier in the year when Government experts felt that the 
One of the bright spots this year has 
been anklets, where 1942 shipments top those of the previous year by 


drop would reach 40 per cent. 


more than 13 per cent, these being especially active in war industry 


centers where they are extensively worn by women workers. 


Under- 


wear demand has picked up due to larger military orders with the 


Navy reported in the market for about 20,000,000 cotton summer shirts 
There are also good prospects that 


for delivery well through 1944. 


considerable knit goods will be required for lease-lend shipments to 
countries that our army is occupying such as French Africa so that 
the outlook is for capacity operations as far ahead as one can see. 


Fall-Fashioncd 


With shipments of hosiery tapering 
off there are indications that holiday 
volume will be affected unfavorably by 
lack of sufficient supplies. In recent 
weeks some of the largest retail sec- 
tions of the country have been report- 
ing retail hose volume 74 per cent larg- 
er than the same time a year previous. 
This creates a serious problem for re- 
tailer and wholesaler and that is to 
keep up stocks in the face of heavy 
consumer demands. Under such con- 
ditions in the other war, prices would 
have gone up so high as to keep retail 
interest down but at the present time 
there are hose ceilings that have been 
set by the OPA above which retailers 
cannot go, so that instead of this sup- 
ply situation being reflected, it is not. 
During October total hose shipments 
were off 13 per cent while women’s 
full-fashioned showed a drop of almost 
9 per cent and for the first ten months 
of the year the full-fashioned end 
showed a drop in shipments of about 
-O per cent. In the early part of this 
year spokesmen for the various gov- 
ernment agencies regulating the indus- 
try predicted that the full-fashioned 
curtailment would go to about 40 per 
cent and while the last two months 


show a stronger trend in this di- 
rection, most feel that the 40 per cent 


may 


mark will not be struck this year but 
possibly in the coming year when the 
war tightens all industries more so far 
aS normal operations are concerned. 
Setting of ceilings on silk and pylon 
have resulted in substantial 


Savings for consumers because some re 


hosiery 


tailers had been charging all the con- 
Sumer would pay for such lines and in 
instances reductions were up to $1 per 
pair when ceiling levels went into ef- 
The government in the months 
has placed orders for both cotton and 
rayon full-fashioned hose for the Wom 


fect. 


en’s Army Auxiliary Corps and the 
business was eagerly sought by knit 
ters with indications that such pro- 


curements will be much larger as the 
corps is expanded in size over the com 
ing months. 


kEalf-Hose 


Although demand has been less active 
in recent weeks, shipments of half 
hose during the first ten months was i 
bright spot in the hosiery field, regis- 
tering a gain of 2.5 per cent in a period 
in which most branches of the indus 
try were showing smaller shipments. 
In October shipments 
were more than 12 per cent under the 


of these lines 
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gain of more than 9 per cent in the 
movement in this period of athletic 


socks. 
Seamless 

Women’s seamless shipments have 
been smaller this year than last by 


about 6 per cent but wide gains have 
been made in cotton and rayon types 
at the expense of silk. A poor spot 
this year has been the campus length 
seamless which a year ago was boom 
ing. In the first ten months of 
vear, shipments of this type garment 
fell almost 60 per cent compared with 
the same 1941 months and in October 
shipments were off almost 90 per cent 
coInpared with the same month a year 
previous. One of the outstanding de- 
velopments in the seamless women’s 
field is the large gain in anklet sales 
in the war industries where the in- 
creasing number of women workers 3]! 
prefer to anklets with 
slack trousers, just as do the 
This is one reason why in the 


‘ ‘ 
this 


seem to wear 
their 
men. 
first ten months of this year shipments 
of anklets gained 13.4 per cent over the 


first ten 1941 months. 


Enderwear 


Although production and shipments 
of underwear in the last month cov- 
ered by Government data were smaller 
than the same month a year previous, 
this condition already has or is about 
to change due to the heavy recent or- 


dering of underwear for the armed 
forces. Most of this large Army and 


Navy buying has been in the last quar- 
ter of the year. Production and ship 
ments of knit underwear in October 
showed a moderate increase compared 
with the previous month but 
smaller than in October, 1941, accord- 
prepared by the Depart- 


were 


ing to data 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, December 16, 1942 

ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE has come in the last month that this is an 

entirely different type of war and also that the post-war period 
cannot be yardsticked with what transpired a quarter of a century 
ago when the Armistice came. Just as these developments are different, 
so the post-war position of business, and especially textiles, in the 
United States will be entirely changed from that after the termination 
of World War No. 1. Following our troops into North Africa it has 
been announced that the United States will follow its soldiers up with 
relief to the civilian population in such occupied lands and included in 
this relief will be large-scale movements of textiles, mainly, in this par- 
ticular case, cottons. 

The President has named Governor Lehman of New York to super- 
vise this lease-lend aid to civilian populations and its effects may be so 
great from now on, including the post-war period, that it will almost 
revolutionize the textile industry. For example, there have been trade 
reports that lease-lend may take at last a billion yards of cotton tex- 
tiles next year to say nothing of other textiles, such as hosiery and 
underwear. If this is our policy there is no question but that from now 
on the textile industry will be pressed more than in the past year to 
turn out all that is demanded of it. 

Under such conditions textile manufacturers would be assured of 
record volume of business for years ahead, war or no war, so that 
fears of a post-war depression such as we had for a time after the 
other Worid War would not be a factor. Manufacturers would be 
pressed for larger volume than they could handle with goods to be 
paid for by the Government, meaning that small profits would be had 
on a great turnover. In time, it is expected that the sub-normal coun- 
tries would raise their standards so that they could pay us in some 
other merchandise or raw material, thereby permitting this country 
to continue its present record production rate and full employment. 

There are some in the industry who feel such a policy is not going 
to work out over a long period in actual practice. It Was apparent at 
a recent session of the National Association of Manufacturers when 
one speaker said he was not in favor of “a bottle of American milk for 
every Hottentot.” In other words, many feel that the American stand- 
ards should not be lowered to bring all the downtrodden of the world 
up to about our level. They feel such a policy will shortly bankrupt 
this nation as prolonged expenditures at the current rate would do. 
These are vital matters for business including textile manufacturers 
and their development or counteraction in the coming months should 
be watched because they vitally affect every one of us. 

Continued evidence is at hand that a long reign of unopposed New 
Deal theories came to an end with the last election. The new Congress 
will furnish more opposition to the theories of the, left than any time 
since the present Administration took office. This cannot help but exert 
great influence on Washington and in turn have the effect of eliminat- 
ing many radical proposals but even so there is no chance that the 
“old days” for business will return. The thing is to making coming 
changes as practical as possible and in line with sound business 
principles. 








ment of Commerce, New orders that small allocations for civilians. 





month were smaller than either Sep- 
tember, 1942, or October, 1941. The 
extent of the Government buying of 
underwear may be seen from the fol- 
lowing data which cover a two-month 
period late in the year: Army wanted 
13,500,000 heavy wool type; 1,500,000 
war-aid wool type; 4,700,000 special 
cotton type; 15,000,000 light summer 
knit shirts and same amount of woven 
shorts with actual orders said to total 
about 18,000,000 of each. Navy bought 
10,000,000 cotton shirts and reports 
are that it is now in the market for 
double that amount, wanted for far- 
ahead shipments. These figures are 
impressive and indicate that with such 
buying for our own forces together 
with very iarge lease-lending of tex- 
tiles, the civilian trade may have a 
more difficult time of it in 1943 than 
this year to obtain goods although 
many have complained this year about 
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thing that will help is to eut down the 
number of styles and the War Produc- 
tion Board in co-operation with the in- 
dustry is tackling the problem now, 
with hopes that concrete steps will be 
achieved shortly which would be in ad- 
dition to the considerable work along 
the same lines already accomplished 
by the industry itself. This will per- 
mit manufacturing economies that will 
facilitate larger production of the 
wanted types but even so most agree 
the outlook is for smaller civilian allo- 
cations and then in carded quality in- 
stead of combed, which is needed by 
the Government, 


OPA Ceiling for 
Spun Nylon Hose 


Ceiling prices for additional types of 
women’s nylon hosiery, other than the 
standard constructions for which prices 
were set in the recent nylon hosiery 


regulation, were announced by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. These 
prices are for stockings that recently 
have appeared on the market under 
the name of nylon although they are 
neither sheer hosiery nor made of sin- 
gie filament nylon yarn. Types cov- 
ered by this action are nylon hosiery 
made of combination, spun or blended 
nylon yarns. Retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers will be enabled to 
sell these types of stockings without 
the necessity of making individual ap- 
plications for specific prices. Maxi- 
mum prices for these stockings are de- 
termined by the highest price charged 
in March 1942; however, in no event 
may the maximum price exceed the 
prices set forth in tables covering re- 
tail, wholesale and manufacturing lev- 
els. 

For retailers the specific maximum 
selling price for stockings of 100 per 
cent spun nylon, except that re-inforce- 
ments and decorations may be of an- 
other material, is $1.85 per pair for 
first quality, $1.15 for irregulars and 
79 cents for seconds. For combina- 
tion and blended nylon hosiery the re- 
tail ceiling for first quality is $1.50 per 
pair, for irreguiars $1.00 and for sec- 
onds 75 cents. A combination yarn is 
one made from continuous filament ny- 
lon yarn which has been combined with 
some other yarn such as cotton, silk, 
rayon or wool. A blend is a yarn made 
from a combination of short lengths 
of nylon waste fiber spun in combina- 
tion with rayon, cotton or other fiber. 
In response to requests from retailers 
for prices for thirds and fourths of 
continuous filament nylon hosiery, OPA 
has now provided specific prices for 
such sub-standard qualities. For in- 
stance, OPA has now established a 
ceiling for thirds of 85 cents or fourths 
of 40 cents per pair. 


Silk Hosiery Placed 
Under Own Ceiling 


OPA late last month announced spe- 
cific maximum prices for sales of wom- 
en’s silk hose. Prices established for 
sales to ultimate consumers by Regu- 
lation 274, effective December 3, range 
from 69 cents per pair for the coarsest 
first quality circular knit silk hosiery 
up to $1.65 for the first quality full- 
fashioned style. For irregulars, ceil- 
ings range from 60 cents to $1.50; for 
seconds from 50 cents to $1.25; and for 
thirds from 35 cents to 80 cents. Prices 
for women’s silk hosiery were former- 
ly controlled by General Maximum 
Price Regulation. The present action 
although supplanting individual! 
marked ceilings with specific maxi- 
mums, will not change the general av- 
erage of retail prices, according to 
OPA. Several shoe stores and others 
that sell hosiery as a side iine at low 
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prices, may benefit from the new ceil- 
ings while some specialty shops sell- 
ing at high March levels may have to 
reduce prices. 

Wholesale prices under the new or- 
der will be lower than March levels 
since many jobbers raised prices before 
GMPR became effective. With both 
nylon and silk hosiery now under spe- 
cific ceilings it is not expected to be 
long before a rayon hosiery price sched- 
ule will be issued. For the most com- 
monly worn styles of first quality 
three and four thread, 42 to 48-gauge 
full-fashioned, silk leg stockings, re- 
tail ceilings of $1.00 and $1.25 per pair 
were fixed. Stockings in these grades 
have been selling at a wide range of 
marked ceiling prices which for indi- 
viduai stores have been as low as 79 
cents and as high as $1.95. So that 
shoppers will be fully aware of the 
quality and price of the silk stockings 
offered for sale, the Regulation re- 
quires that each pair shall have at- 
tached to it a tag or other marker bear- 
ing the words “Ceiling Price” or “Our 
Ceiling”, together with the maximum 
price as well as information on its con- 
struction. For example, if a stocking 
is full-fashioned the marker must so 
state. 


Hose Shipments Show 
Diminishing Trend 


October shipments of all types of 
hosiery were 13 per cent under the 
Same month a year previous and this 
important drop was instrumental in 
bringing about a drop of 2.8 per cent 
in total shipments for the first ten 
months of the year compared with the 
same period a year previous. During 
the first ten months of this year ship- 
ments of women’s full-fashioned ho- 
Siery declined approximately 20 per 
cent which is considerably less than 
was predicted early this year by Gov- 
ernment officials who expected by this 
time that full fashioned shipments 
would be off about 40 per cent. This 
may develop in the coming year if the 
yarn situation becomes more difficult 
and if the continuing difficulty of 
manufacturers to hold their employees 
does not improve. Shipments of wom- 
en’s seamless were more than 6 per 
cent off so far this year and an im- 
portant factor in this end of the mar- 
ket was the sharp drop in the popu- 
larity of knee length and campus type 
hose. For example, sales of the camp- 
us and knee length types in October 
were 89 per cent smaller than the 
same month in 1941. Shipments of 
half-hose and slacks gained 2% per 
cent in the first ten months, aided by 
a substantial gain in shipments of 
slack or the short type socks which 
gained 10 per cent. A feature of the 


hosiery industry at present is the pop- 


ularity of anklets especially in the war 
industry centers where large numbers 
of women workers prefer to wear ank- 
lets instead of regular length hosiery 
under their slacks. 


Hose Industry Studies 
Style Simplifications 

Five separate committees represent- 
ing the major branches of the hosiery 
industry have been named by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers to develop a simplified line of 
constructions to be submitted to au- 
thorities in Washington. They are as 
follows: 


Bundle Goods Committee—James M. Bev- 
erley, chairman, Ballston-Stillwater Knit- 
ting Co., Inc.; J. B. Glasner, Rockford Mit- 
ten & Hosiery Co.; T. J. Floden, Nelson 
Knitting Co.; J. Caleb Smith, Seneca Kuit- 
ting Mills, Inc.; W. H. Ziock, Jr., Portage 
Hosiery Co.; B. D. Banks, Grantville Mills. 

Children’s and Infants’ Committee—J. Lee 
Bausher, chairman, Infants Socks, Inc.; OC. 
B. Conway, Danville Knitting Mills; F. G. 
Henley, W. B. Davis & Son, Inc.; Leon SB. 
Herbert, Herbert Hosiery Mills; Herbert 
Jaques, Hub Hosiery Mills, Inc.; Harry 
Kramer, Trimfit Hosiery Mill; Dan May, 
May Hosiery Mills; Hugh L. Merritt, Ren- 
fro Hosiery Mills Co.; . P. Shapard, Jr., 
Spalding Knitting Mills; George ©. Szabo, 

olston Manufacturing Co. 

Half-Hose Committee—R. O. Huffman, 
chairman, Drexel Knitting Mills Co.; Olar- 
ence G. Burton, Lynchburg Hosiery Mills; 
J. J. Corrigan, Slane Hosiery Mills, Inc.; P. 
W. Eshelman, Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co.; W. 
W. Freschl, Holeproof Hosiery Co.; E. C. 
Jamison, Jos. Black & Sons Co.; J. E. Millis, 
Adams-Millis Corporation; W. W. Neal, Sr., 
Marion Hosiery Mills; J. W. Paradine, The 
Nolde & Horst Co.; H. W. Simmons, Inter- 
woven Stocking Co.; J. L. Turbidy, Rome 
Hosiery Mills. 

Women’s Full-Fashioned Committee—John 
J. Kronenberg, chairman, Wayne Knitting 
Mills; Henry T. Bryan, Jr., Bryan Hosiery 
Mills; Andrew J. Doyle, Contour Hosiery 
Mills; Hugo Hemmerich, Berkshire Knitting 
Mills; Irving K. Hessberg, Van Raalte Co., 
Inc.; J. P. Kelly, May McEwen Kaiser Co.; 
F. B. MaclIver, Phoenix Hosiery Co.; Wil- 
liam Meyer, Apex Hosiery Co.; Marshall V. 
Moss, No Mend Hosiery, Inc.; Waldemar 
Wallner, Wallner Silk Hosiery Mills. 

Women’s Seamless Committee—James N. 
Weeks, chairman, Hanes Hosiery Mills Co.; 
Fred M. Fisher, Fisher Hosiery Co., Inc.; 
Hugh M. Grey, Concord Knitting Co.; Luke 
A. Lutz, Wm. G. Leininger Knitting Oo., 
Inc.; R. S. Mann, Newnan Hosiery Mills, 
Inc.; Frank McCrary, Acme Hosiery Mills, 
at Millard Walker, Harriman Hosiery 

ills. 


Ingrain Silk Hose 
Under OPA Ceiling 

OPA within the last week placed 
ceilings over ingrain silk hosiery prices 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers effective at once. Manufactur- 
ers’ ceilings are $14.50 a dozen on 45- 
gauge and lower and $17.50 a dozen on 
48-gauge and higher. Wholesale ceil- 
ings are $15.95 on 45-gauge and lower 
and $19.25 on 48-gauge and higher. Re- 
tail ceilings are $1.95 a pair on 45- 
gauge and lower; $2.35 on 48-gauge 
and higher, all being first quality 
prices. Irregulars quoted by manufac- 
turers can be no higher than $10.90 
and $13.10 a dozen for the two classi- 
fications. Wholesalers’ maxima are 
$12.00 and $14.40 respectively. Retail- 
ers’ maxima are $1.45 and $1.75 a pair 
respectively. Seconds at the mill can 
be no higher than $7.25 and $8.75 a 
dozen; at wholesale, $8.00 and $9.65 
and at retail $1.00 and $1.20 a pair. 
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Hose Federation Says 
Manpower Shortage Acute 


American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers in its year-end review of the 
industry says that the draft and volun- 
tary enlistments together with the 
shifting of workers to war plants and 
the withdrawal of women from this 
industry have created a labor short- 
age in both union and non-union sec- 
tions of the industry. It pointed out 
that the total work force in the full- 
fashioned industry was not more than 
62,000 workers as of October 1942 com- 
pared with some 92,000 men and wom- 
en in the industry in 1940. These 62,- 
000 workers produced 3,100,000 dozens 
in October this year compared with 
3,330,000 dozens per month produced 
by the 92,000 in 1940. The federation 
says that the third shift is getting to 
be a “dodo” in the hosiery industry. 
Many former three-shift plants are 
finding it almost impossible to main- 
tain second-shift operations because of 
the manpower loss, the report states. 
For a few mills, the union says, the 
pressure of manpower shortage has 
been met through the medium of over- 
time operation and the switch over to 
back-rack knitting has met some of 
the shortage in labor and materials. 

Southern mills have been experi- 
menting with double machine operation 
and girl helpers, the union points out. 
In other shops girls are being used as 
single machine operators with a knit- 
ter serving as needleman over a group. 
Other southern mills have found it 
necessary to advertise for knitters in 
Philadelphia and Reading newspapers 
beeause unemployed girls were not 
available in their own locality. Most 
manufacturers are waiting to see the 
effect of the reduction in yarn supply 
before proceeding to discuss definite 
plans for overcoming their own particu- 
lar manpower situation. The federa- 
tion predicts that increased military 
uses for rayon yarn will no doubt cut 
further into the available supply for 
the hosiery industry since the alloca- 
tion of yarns to hosiery by the Gov- 
ernment is based upon yarn available 
for all uses after military and Lease- 
Lend requirement has been met. The 
union says the yarn supply question 
was rather satisfactorily handled by 
the Government as well as facilitated 
by the ingenuity of management in 
making such yarns usable for hosiery. 


Underwear Style 
Cut Is Studied 


A cut of as much as 60 per cent Is 
seen as possible in the number of un- 
derwear styles in the knit cotton and 
wool division due to the war. Even 
before the War Production Board be- 
gan its discussions with the industry 
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relative to this matter it is known that 
underwear manufacturers themselves 
had made a radical cut in styles of over 
40 per cent due to reasons developing 
from the war, largely accomplished 
through the efforts of the Underwear 
Institute. It is known that the differ- 
ent committees of the industry report- 
ed on style simplification to the In- 
dustry Advisory Committee which 
passed its findings on to the WPB. 
The recommendations in the men’s knit 
cotton union suits, in the heavy cotton 
ribs, were that there should be two 
weights allowed in the four models; in 
balbriggan suits two weights are sug- 
gested in three models. In the men’s 
wool-spun end of the industry the rec- 
ommendation was understood to call 
for two weights in the flat knit, part- 
wool with two models and three wool 
percentages. In the ribbed wool-spun, 
two weights are suggested in two mod- 
els and four wool percentages. The 
committee also stands by the 10 per 
cent ribbed part-wool style and rec- 
ommends that the ribbed wools include 
three weights, in two models and four 
wool percentages. Flat fleeces would 
include four weights in one model. 


Blended Sweaters 
in Price Probe 


OPA announced at the end of Novem- 
ber that it was launching an investiga- 
tion of pricing methods for sweaters 
made from the new blended yarns as a 
result of complaints filed with it that 
manufacturers in some instances have 
been charging higher prices than war- 
ranted for such products. Blended 
yarn sweaters are those in which wool 
has been mixed with other fibers such 
as rayon and cotton, in spinning the 
yarn or knitting the sweater. OPA 
states that it has received reports Iin- 
dicating that such manufacturers are 
charging higher prices for sweaters 
made from wool products blended with 
rayon or cotton than they did for all- 
wool sweaters manufactured last 
March. OPA pointed out the cost of 
blended yarn to manufacturers is less 
than for all-wool yarns. Since a 
sweater made of blended yarns is not 
similar to an all-wool sweater, OPA 
has ruled that a seller’s ceiling price 
for an all-wool article cannot be used 
to establish his ceiling for the new 
blended product. 


Back-Rack Rates 
Set at Parley 


A uniform method for the calcula- 
tion of knitting rates on back-rack ho- 
siery styles has been adopted by the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., and the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, result- 
ing from negotiations that began last 
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November 17. The long delay in ar- 
riving at a formula was due to wide 
variations in production results and 
the difference in method used in back- 
rack knitting. The basis for calicula- 
tion is the formula advanced April 20, 
1942, in negotiations at Chicago. It 
was decided also that in case any un- 
usual or revolutionary changes take 
place in back-rack styles these rates 
might not be applicable. 


Military Buying of 
Knit Goods Heavier 


The Navy Department has recently 
been inquiring of underwear manufac- 
turers for a very large quantity of 
lightweight undershirts covering the 
short sleeve shirt for delivery almost 
to the middle of 1944. It is reported 
that the quantity being sought is 
slightly in excess of 20,000,000 gar- 
ments. The buying on such a large 
scale and far into the future is due to 
a decision of the Navy to be fully cov- 
ered for a long way ahead on an im- 
portant apparel. Total Government 
purchases of underwear during the last 
two months amount to approximately 
70,000,000 garments. Considering that 
the actual production of the whole in- 
dustry for 1941 in men’s knit and 
woven underwear was about 32,000,000 
dozen garments, it is evident that this 
two months Government business alone 
was 18 per cent of that year’s total. 
This two-months’ Government under- 
wear business in‘round figures is di- 
vided as follows: Army, 13,500,000 
heavy wool; 1,500,000 lease-lend wool ; 
4,700,000 special cotton; 15,000,000 
light undershirts; 15,000,000 woven 
shorts and 2,000,000 lease-lend cotton. 
Navy, 3,375,000 nainsook drawers; 
2,000,000 part wool; 100,000 special 
wool; 10,100,000 light undershirts. Ma- 
rine Corps. about 2,000,000 light un- 
dershirts. 


Anklet Sales Boom 
in War Pliant Centers 


With women war workers buying 
anklets in large quantities, department 
stores and specialty shops in defense 
centers are continuing to increase 
stocks of this type merchandise. At 
the same time, most hosiery buyers in 
these outlets expressed the opinion that 
increased demand for anklets is not 
holding back sales of rayon full-length 
stockings. Buyers also state that wom- 
en war workers mainly desire straight 
elastic top anklets. On the other hand 
college and school girls have increased 
the unit sales of turned cuff anklets. 
The leading type of anklets sold to war 
workers today has been mercerized cot- 
ton with elastic tops, selling at five 
pairs for $1.00 and 19 to 39 cents per 
pair. This activity in anklets is re 


flected in hosiery shipments, as report- 
ed by the National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers. Anklet shipments 
for the first ten months were about 
13% per cent in excess of the same 
months a year previous. 


Retail Hose Sales 
Show Wide Gains 


Retailers and wholesalers of wom- 
en’s hosiery are concerned with the 
critical situation in securing enough 
merchandise with which to do business 
in the immediate future. Retail ho 
siery business in women’s numbers has 
been running at an unexpected high 
rate all this fall just at the time when 
the chances of keeping up stocks are 
more uncertain than ever before. The 
Federal Reserve report on sales of 
women’s and children’s hosiery with 
department stores this October for the 
New York district, shows a large gain 
in dollar volume of 74 per cent over a 
year ago. Sections such as Detroit 
and other war centers recorded simi- 
lar impressive percentage gains. Man- 
ufacturers have been refusing to ac- 
cept new orders and when they get 
ready to put lines back on sale usually 
allot merchandise more rigidly than 
ever. 


—— 
Urlaub Now Consultant 
George A. Urlaub, who resigned last 


month as head of the knit goods sec- 
tion of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, has announced his return to 
textile consulting practice, with offices 
at 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
and 305 Hamilton Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Urlaub states he has been re- 
tained by several factors in the knit- 
ting industry to continue to work for 
the acceptance of quality factors in 
their products to the end that maxi- 
mum utility to the consumer shall re- 
sult. In women’s hosiery, especially at 
this time, these factors feel that the 
best interests of the country as a whole 
in the full-fashioned hosiery, throwing 
and rayon producing industries specifi- 
cally, can best be served by so process- 
ing the millions of pounds of rayon 
made available to the hosiery industry 
that the resultant stockings shal! pos- 
sess the maximum of wear and money 
value for the general public. They 
have retained Mr. Uriaub to continue 
to advocate utilization of the heavier 
deniers, proper gauge for each denier, 
the higher twists used commercially to- 
day, and the proper quality construc- 
tion throughout. Mr. Urlaub advocat- 
ed these objectives first Immediately 
after the silk freezing order became ef- 
fective and continuously since. He wil! 
continue to remain available in Wash- 
ington for consultation by Government 
bureaus on these and related problems. 
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FIDELITY 


TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 
OF SKEIN REELING 


TWO TYPES 





Speed Production with 


yarn that require special treatment may be 





SINGLE-END TYPE bor-saving method of skein reeling. 
The Twin-Unit System—30- to 50- 


continuously occupied, with less op- 
for production...namely, the taking 


off of finished skeins and the starting 
of new ends. No wait for winding. 


lower costs. Write for Bulletin. 





FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 










OF 


MILLS ALABAMA 


4s to 40s 


KNITTING AND WARP 
DIRECT SALES AGENTS: 
COMER-AVONDALE MILLS, INC. 
Boston * New York ° Philadelphia °* Reading 
Chicago ° Chattanooga °* Greensboro, N. C. 
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FIDELITY SKEIN REELERS 


30- to 50-second doffing cycle 


So that production of odd and regular lots of : 


speeded . . . FIDELITY offers a time- and la- : 


second doffing cycle—-keepsoperators : 


erator fatigue, with work that counts = 


Short reels, each with a free end, 
make doffing easier and faster... 2 
results—new high rates of output at = 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Sales Cotton Yarn Spinners Now Well Sold through First 1943 
Quarter—Military Requirements Large Factor in All Yarn 
Markets—Armed Forces Take More Rayon Yarns—Worsted 
Spinners More Active on Military and Blend Yarn Orders 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1942 


BUYING OF sales cotton yarns has been heavy over the last month, 
sellers reporting the best run of new business this year and in 


some cases the largest since the first World War. 


This has resulted 


in spinners being well sold ahead for the first quarter of next year 
and some inquiry runs well into 1944 which spinners are not anxious to 
accept, considering it too far ahead. Prices of all types of cotton 
yarns are firm at the ceiling in contrast to conditions a few months 
back when sub-ceiling selling in numerous counts was apparent. There 
is a large call for rayon yarns for various military fabrics including 
balloon cloth. With the Government taking more rayon for tire cords 
the outlook is for much less of the man-made fiber for civilian use 


during the coming year. 


Producers of worsted knitting yarns are 


busier than a couple of months back, making all-wool yarns for mili- 
tary knit goods such as sweaters and selling blend civilian yarns more 


freely. 


Cotton Yarns 


Buying of sales cotton yarns during 
the last month has been as heavy as 
any time this year and with some con- 
cerns it has been the most active pe 
riod within the last 25 years. Military 
buying has been a major factor in 
bringing poundage up to such a high 
level, the Army and Navy both being 
in the market for large amounts of 
fabrics and garments requiring both 
carded and combed yarns. For exam- 
ple, the Army will open bids later this 
month on 18,000,000 pairs of mercerized 
half-hose and the Navy on more than 
20,000,000 pairs of the same type socks; 
in addition bids have been opened dur- 
ing recent weeks on underwear for the 
armed forces as well as for lease-lend, 
both of which will take large quanti- 
ties of cotton yarns. Civilian demand 
during this period has also been as 
large as sellers would accept. 

This condition is now being reflected 
in numerous reports from carded as 
well as combed spinners that they are 
unable to accept large additional or- 
ders for the first quarter of the com- 
ing year, it being particularly notice 
able in coarse carded ply numbers that 
are used in the manufacture of cotton 
duck. These sizes are among the 
scarcest in the entire field not only be 
cause of this large demand which is not 
entirely satisfied as yet but also be- 
cause a number of spinning plants 
since last September have found it im- 
possible to operate profitably under the 
revised ceiling prices for these counts 
which reduced them by several cents 
a pound. The statement has been made 
in the last few days that the Army 
would find it much easier to place ad- 
ditional cotton duck business if the 
OPA ceiling on coarse count carded 
yarns had not been reduced so dras- 
tically that a number of the so-called 
marginal mills claim that they cannot 
continue such production and stay in 
business. The duck yarn situation is 
also tightened when the tire fabric 
group was brought back to the produc- 
tion of yarns for tires which formerly 
were used for making duck. 
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On December 1, OPA issued an 
amendment to the cotton yarn ceiling, 
revising discount and premium provi- 
Sions applicable to certain types of 
carded cotton yarns. Among. the 
changes made in this amendment was a 
method of obtaining premiums for 
double-carded cotton yarns. While 
there is a fair-sized group of spinners 
that make premium quality carded 
yarns, generally known as super or 
extra quality, the group comprising 
double-carded cotton yarns is a small 
one consisting of only three spinners, 
which according tg OPA is composed of 
Avondale, Cross and Linn. It is de 
cided under the amendment that the 
premium that they may charge for dou- 
ble-carded quality is a cent and a half 
a pound. Spinners of the super or slow 
carded types are not covered in this 
last amendment but such producers are 
able to price their yarns on a premium 
basis because of their use of premium 
grades or staples of cotton or for other 
increases in cost covered in previous 
OPA regulations. 

Another important change made by 
the last yarn amendment was the mod- 
ification of the specifications of the 
cotton content of base-grade yarns to 
permit the use of cotton grading no 
lower than Strict Low Middling white 
if the yarn produced is clean and uni- 
form. It is realized in the trade while 
this ruling permits the consumption of 
a slightly lower grade of cotton in base- 
grade yarns it is known that the OPA 
has no desire to authorize a general 
lowering of quality of carded yarns. On 
the other hand, it is the definite poli- 
cy of that government agency to main- 
tain quality and at the same time see 
that demands of the armed forces are 
adequately met. In view of this it is 
believed that this provision was insert- 
ed in the amendment to permit certain 
carded spinners that have recently in- 
stalled new equipment to use this low- 
er grade cotton but to produce yarns 
of approximately the same quality, 
which is the result of their more ef.- 
ficient machinery. The last carded 
yarn amendment also covered discount 
provisions for yarns made of waste or 
low grade cotton. 





Rayon 


The United States production of ray- 
on in 1942 will approximate 625,000,000 
pounds, creating a new production rec- 
ord. This predicted volume would com- 
pare with an output of 573,000,000 
pounds in the previous year and 471,- 
000,000 pounds in 1940. The increase 
over the last year has been moderate 
since the industry has not been able 
to obtain new machinery and equip- 
ment, this being a period in which pro- 
ducers could have sold considerably 
more yarn if it had been available to 
them. Of the total output about 470,- 
000,000 pounds will consist of contin- 
uous filament rayon yarn which com- 
pares with 451,000,000 pounds in the 
previous year or 390,000,000 pounds in 
1940. The balance of the production, 
approximately 155,000,000 pounds, will 
be rayon staple fiber, the short fibers 
from which spun rayon yarns and fab- 
rics are made. This year’s output of 
staple fiber will compare with a pro- 
duction of 122,000,000 pounds in 1941 
and 81,000,000 pounds in 1940. 

A substantial portion of the indus- 
try’s current production of continuous 
filament rayon yarn is being used in 
the manufacture of military equipment 
or is allocated by Government orders 
to the hosiery industry and for export 
to Latin-American countries under the 
Good Neighbor Policy. The principal 
military equipment containing rayon 
includes fragmentation bomb chute, 
aerial cargo delivery chutes, parachute 
shroud cord and tapes, self-sealing gas- 
oline tanks and feed lines, electric 
wire insulation in submarines and oth- 
er Naval vessels, tanks and planes, of- 
ficers’ uniform lining and Army insig- 
nia. The remainder of the filament 
yarn production and bulk of the out- 
put of rayon staple fiber is still avail- 
able for civilian use. Deliveries of 
rayon to American mills in November 
totalled 51,500,000 pounds which com- 
pares with 53,700,000 pounds in the 
previous month or with 50,000,000 in 
November a year ago. Stocks held by 
producers at the end of November 
amounted to 7,800,000 pounds. 


Worsted Yarns 


Under an order issued December 10 
by the War Production Board, worsted 
production quotas for the next eight 
months were increased. Under M-73 
as amended, effective immediately and 
covering a period up to July 31 of 
next year, production of worsted fab- 
rics will be almost 60 per cent more 
than the rate of output since August, 
WPB said. Production quotas for fab- 
rics produced on the woolen and other 
systems remain unchanged. This 
amendment will prove of considerable 
help to the industry and worsted knit- 
ting yarn spinners report that civilian 
demand is taking a larger quantity of 
the so-called blend yarns in which ray- 
on and cotton play an important part. 
This type sweater has come into such 
widespread use that the OPA recently 
announced that it launched an Inves- 
tigation of pricing methods for blend- 
ed sweaters. 
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PROPER FINISHING is a rayon requisite in spite of the 
need for speed in wartime production. Laurel Rayon 
Oils actually save production time. Laboratory and mill 
tested, they offset rayon weaknesses by improving lubri- 
cation, effecting gain in resiliency with resultant longer 
wear and better fit. 

Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes are available for 
immediate delivery. Our Laboratory stands ready to 
cooperate with you on special purpose compounds. Send 
for trial order today. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight ! 


OILS FINISHES 


Ut tEl SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


SOAPS 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WM. H. BERTOLET’'S SONS 
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VICTORY TAX 


New 4-in-1 pay envelopes now are designed 
to handle the new Victory Tax as required by 
law, reducing clerical and bookkeeping work. 


With this pay envelope, the flap is torn off 
when the employee receives his pay and this 
serves as a receipt as well as a record for you. 
Deductions are recorded for Old Age Benefit, 
State Unemployment insurance and other de- 


ductions at the same time. 


Write for a sample of the 4-in-1 today to see 
how it will save you time on your own payroll 


records. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


P. O. BOX 1267 











“DANDUX” CANVAS PRODUCTS 
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Built to exacting 
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2a | en | standards, of finest 
i — material, Dandux 
Tv + Baskets, Hampers : 


and Trucks are pre- 
ferred and recog- 
nized in the textile 
field. Their superior 
construction assures 
longer life and more 
service—yet costs no 
more than the ordi- 
nary! 








DANDUX 
NO. 100 LAUNDRY BASKET 


C. R. DANIELS, Inc. 44 West St., New York N. Y.. 


Fo aa of Everything of Canvas : 
Newark @ Boston © Buffale © Cleveland ©@ Detreit @ Milwaukee @ Los Angeles = 
Dallas, Texas © Cincinnati © Philadelphia e¢ Pittsb burgh @. Alberton, Md. 


























FOR TEXTILE MILES. 


Hand and power operated. Capacities 
5 to 700 GPM. Pressures to 300 psi. 
All standard drives. 


@ ‘‘If it’s a job for a rotary, Blackmer will 
Jo. it more efficiently and at lower cost’ 
Engineering and Maintenance Bulletins 
FREE to PLANT MEN. 
Write BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 
2050 Century Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids, Mish. 
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CORPORATION, LTD. | 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
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HE ak RTERS me 
ALKALIES 


and related products 


Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Potash 
Potassium Carbonate 
Para-dichlorobenzene 
Para-Baco* 
Sodium Nitrite 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Causticized Ash 
Modified Sodas 
Calcium Chloride 
Liquid Chlorine 





RK REG. U. S. PA 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured b) 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO ~»* 
e DETROIT © NEW ORLEANS e 
e PITTSBURGH e¢ ST. LOUIS « 


* TRADE MA 








CINCINNAT 
NEW YORK 
SYRACUSE 


BOSTON °* 
CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 





Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 
Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. 


W rite 





ATLANTA 











So 


Defender of Property Rights 


924 STEWART BLOCK 





Don’t take chances you need Stewart protection NOW! Catalog 
1-41 shows typical installations. Send for your copy today. 
Stewart maintains sales and erection offices in principal cities. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 


Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 


HE'S BEEN DOING | 
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@ Atlas-Ometers 
are the original, 
accelerated test- 
ing machines 
which must be 
* used to comply 
— with many 
' Federal Specifi- LAUNDER-OMETER 
—— cations. —for accelerated washing fests 

a asi Standard laboratory washing ma- 
chines of the A.A.T.C.C.—-measures 
resistance to washing. action, 
shrinking, staining, color fastness 
to soaps and solvents. All factors, includ- 
ing washing action, carefully controlled— 
can be reproduced exactly at any time. 


FADE-OMETER 

—for accelerated fading tests 
Rotates specimens around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Carbon Arc, the closest ap- 
proach to natural sunlight. Temperature 

automatically controlled. 
os WEATHER-OMETER 
|_| —for accelerated weathering tests 
© Duplicates effect of actual exposure— 
* months of sun, rain, heat, and cold con- 

densed to a few days. | 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


387 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois ee 


ATLAS-OMETERS sessing covipmens 


FADE-OMETER @ LAUNDER-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 
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Style 27 


LANE BASKET TRUCKS 
Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





~ CRITICAL 


YEAR 


There is no time for errors. 
Speed, precision, perfection are 
required of all war production. 
Textiles have a billion dollar 
war order. 


We are thinking of these 
facts as we are making Carter 
Travelers these days—and our 
checking and inspection gets 
more and more rigid... More 
than our reputation is at stake 
this year. 


Carter Travelers are be- 
ing used on important war 
work. They've got to be good 
—and they are. 


The A. B. C. Traveler 


SPINNING—TWISTER 
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| CARTER || /7- 
TRAVELERS |G 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 











SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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“FULL 
SPEED AHEAD” 


That’s the story of American produc- 
tion today—January 1943! Victory... 
which seemed so far away one short 
year ago ... is sighted now, at the end 

of a long, rough road! 

You can be sure of reaching “full speed = 
ahead” in your spinning de- 
partment if you use supert- 
or Dary Travelers . . . made 
by skilled workmen . . . sold 
and serviced by experienced 


representatives! 


THE 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
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LAWLOR 
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SCRUBBING 
MACHINES 


STILL 
AVAILABLE 


The same high 
quality Machines 
that save time, 
money and valuable 
man labor can be 
supplied to mills 
having priorities. 
There is a size to 
take care of every 
scrub job. 


They’re faultless- 
ly made — modern 
motor-driven ma- 
chines that will keep 
your floors spotless- 
ly clean no matter 
what they’re made 
of—concrete, com- 
position, wood, tile, 
linoleum, etc. 


Strong, sectional 
scrub brushes are 
easily replaced with 
soft polishing 
brushes for waxing 
and shining floors. 








See a Dary Representative TODAY! 


TAUNTON, MASS. 






IMPORTANT—tTake extra precautions to see that your 
present floor equipment is getting good care, especially 
Mop Tanks and Mop Wringers, as we are unable to fur- 





JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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V-Belt 


Air Hose 


Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


Cone Belt Water Hose 


Transmission Belt 


HE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Manhattan, inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Steam Hose 





of Raybestos- 


23 TOWNSEND STREET 
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All Kinds of 
CARD 


CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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nish them for the duration. 


S. C. LAWLOR CO. 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years. 


Write for 
illustrated 
catalog today. 


121 N. Aberdeen St., 
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UE 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Get Your Copy of This 
Helpful Booklet 


It presents complete facts 
that will enable you to ob- 
tain the full benefits of better 
machine output and lower 
cost through the proper use 
of Leather Belting. A free 
copy is available from any 
Leather Belting Manufac- 
turer. Or, write direct to us. 









American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row, New York 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - 


GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


PHONE 330 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING 


THE SOUTH 


SINCE 914 
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OUTSTANDING 


Conditioner 
for 
Textile Fibres 


HfCUddbe 


4 


{iit 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


SPECIALISTS 
WOOD 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
= 





Ze Verrell Machine (Co. 
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Helps separate long fibres from short 
Prevents waste by saving good fibres 
Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


Provides control of conditions caused 
by static electricity 


Protects cards and preserves the wire 


Safeguards health, insures better 
working conditions by preventing 
Dust and Fly 


CHAPMAN 
Dust-Proof 


Bali-Bearing 
ADJUSTABLE 
BOX ENDS 


Eliminate break- 
downs and con- 
stant replacing of 
plain box ends, 
and permit mini- 
mum power to 
drive. Adjustable 
for clearance and 
alignment. 







For Steel Trough. . Also 
Furnished for Wood Trough 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCE TRUCKS : 
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TRANSMISSION CORPORATION | 


2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York : 
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DEPEND ON THESE 
* 





PRODUCTS 


when you must comply with Government specifica- 


tions No. 54 A. 


They are made under strict labora- 
tory control, to meet specific needs 
of the armed forces. Included are— 


7 
HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD “"'D". 
HYDROXY WATER-SHIELD and 
MILDEWPROOF NO. | 
HYDROXY MILDEWPROOF NO. 2. 
for burlap and ee for sand bags. 


(*Reg. U. 


Kali siadifeaamites Company 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front St. 


. Pat. Off.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 










~~. 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, nle)ras m@.\eal). 














TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 
11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE WASTE CONTROL. 
NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 























gi) eo 


TANK BUILDERS fo. 88 YEARS 
Te 


TOWERS 


STARCH IF it can be 
KETTLES 


CITE fabricated of steel 
KETTLES 


JIG BOXES 
BOILERS 
KIERS 


AIR 
RECEIVERS 


experience to do 
STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 


the job. 
STAND PIPES 


N.D.COLE MEG. CO. 
Established IB 














plate, we have the 


facilities and the 
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STEAM UTILIZATION - TABACCO FACTORIES » KNITTING MILLS - 
i z 
- _ MPPRAISALS ~ REPORTS - WATER TREATMENT - WATER SUPPLY ~ SORVE"S «POWER = - yr 





GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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ONY * 


No crystal ball is needed to 
learn the future of Rayon. 
Through such team work as 
exemplified by Onyx Re- 
search—Onyx Laboratories 
— Onyx Production, in close 
cooperation with mills and 
commission dyeing and fin- 
ishing plants is determined 
the future of Rayon, particu- 


larly in the hosiery field. Ex- 
perience, work and patience 


well directed, are gradually 

surmounting many obstacles. 

If you have a problem in 

Rayon, perhaps Onyx can 

be of help. Your inquiries 
are solicited. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS—EVERY DAY 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 
511 WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
Charlotte Office: 
124 EAST THIRD STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Mid-Western Representatives: 
MAHER COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., CHICAGO, ILL.; 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
In Canada: 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
MONTREAL, P. Q.; TORONTO, ONT. 


OTT x 
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TEXTILE Lente a 


ORIG! axa. GENUINE 
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when you use 
ORIGINAL <2 GENUIME 


Se Leathe ath a at a 


Js? REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LOOM 


LEATHERS 


1. Figured over a period of 
years, Bondaron Leathers are 
the most economical you can 
buy. Priced only slightly high- 
er, they outwear from 2 to 5 
sets of ordinary leathers, cost 
far less in the long run! 


2. Because they wear so much 
longer, Bondaron Leathers 
cause less trouble, eliminate 
from 50% to 80% of produc- 
tion delays due to broken straps 
and leather replacements. 


Figure what these savings 
would amount to in your 
mill, then start to realize 
them by switching to Bond- 
aron on your next order. 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa- 


417-623 Arch St.. Leathers 


f Textile 
Manufacturers ‘Half a Century 


for Nearly 
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RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING ECQST SYSTEMS 
IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND operating WORK LOAD STUDIES 


METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
MORE THAN A 
guarter of EOUST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 











iam. HONRYCUTT 
O@Lol:}coyeb lo so) t(-) ame mw AIZ-) 
fob ele MPs) oy betel (-WOvoy 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 





General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 








DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
EMERY Sse FILLET 
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STOCKED BY ~ 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS =.- 





20 years without 


a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


GRGUTO senaine COX 


\ ayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 











Then it dawned on US 


““My husband and I went to towri for a show. 
We were caught in a terrific storm. Then it 
dawned on us to stay at a hotel overnight. It 
was a grand escape from traffic problems and a 
nice little vacation.” 

Mrs. Mary C. Brinker, Dormont, Pa. 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


FOR A FRESH START 


STOP AT A HOTEL 
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Quick, Convenient 
Bearing Service for 
| All Types of Machines 


< 
“3 





Completely machined and finished 
Bronze Bearings are available from 
local stocks for all applications in 
electric motors and war industry 
machinery of practically all kinds. 
These bearings are ready for imme- 
diate assembly... Tubular and Solid 
Bearing Bronze Bars, completely 
machined |. D., O.D. and ends. All 
made of SAE 660 Bearing Bronze, 
the metal specified by leading 
machinery manufacturers. Ask your 
wholesaler. Write for easy-reference 
catalog. The Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Company, Toledo,Ohio.Warehouses 
in All Principal Cities. 


BRONZE BUSHINGS 


? | scanmes e PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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by the makers of Johnson's Wax 


Many uniforms, many fabrics are now waxed with 
DRAX. The demand for this new textile finish is spread- 
ing rapidly throughout the industry. 

DRAX is a high-quality, water-repellent textile finish 
—a stable, aqueous emulsion of waxes and non-critical 
salts and emulsifying agents. DRAX does not change 
color or “hand” of textiles. It may be used on vat or 
sulphur-dyed textiles. 

Fabric fibres are thoroughly impregnated by the ex- 
tremely fine, uniform particles of the DRAX emulsion. 
Non-flammable and inexpensive, DRAX is supplied to 
meet Army Quartermaster Department specifications. 

DRAX is also available in special formulations with 
mildew-resisting agents added. Write for further facts 
about DRAX. Test samples will be sent promptly. 

DRAX is being advertised on the Fibber McGee and 


Molly program, radio’s No. 1 show. 


rasta | 


on™ 
py", mi a 5 


Industrial Wax Division - Department C-13 
Racine. Wisconsin 





---the water-repellent textile finish. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Ine. 


. * Buy United States War Sacings Bonds and Stamps * 
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ae PS 
ms, CORN SUGARS & SYRU 


RAPIDS, 1OWA 
URG, S- Cc. 








An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 




















Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card ; 
to a fully bound book. : 


‘Printers and “Publishers 


ae ee ae Georgia 





The A. J. Showalter Co. ) 














Dd 
9° oS 


KNOXALL ** 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1991 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS : 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. : 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. : 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone /50 Allendale 352! 





Tritt 





eadcirierit 


“The Roving Frame” | 


by Fay H. Martin 





Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superin- ; 
tendent will find "The Roving Frame,’ by Fay H. : 
Martin, an instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has 
long written articles for ''Cotton,'’ clearly interprets 
draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, hyper- 
bola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist 
on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and 
compounds so that the student or practical man will 
protit by his explanations. 


This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/, x || of a series of ar- 
ticles which were previously published in ‘Cotton,’ 
containing valuable information, illustrations, tables, 
charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 

frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools 

and vocational schools. Price per copy $1.00 (or it 

may be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscrip- 

oc to “Cotton” for $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign 
5.50). 


COTTON 


Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 














PUTEEEREEETES 
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.. assured by skilled workers 
and modern machinery . . 


"A product is only as good as the men 


E and machines who make it." 








Using modern machinery (largely of our 
own exclusive design), and working in a new 
: plant built expressly for the manufacture of 
7 textile aprons, our workers jealously guard 
their reputation for accuracy, and never 


sacrifice quality for quantity. 


A SURE FIT guaranteed for all long-draft 
systems. Write today for free samples and 


prices. 





TEXTILE comean 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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* 


“NATIONAL™ 


Automatic PIECE 
GOODS DRYERS 

















Are Helping to Speed Deliveries 
of Cotton Textiles to Our Armed 


Forves and Civilian Markets! 
*« 


By greatly reducing the drying time for cotton, 
rayon, woolens and mixed goods, these 
“NATIONAL War Production Dryers” enable fin- 
ishing plants and departments to meet unprece- 
dented demands for speed and quality. 


“NATIONAL” Dryers are designed to provide eco- 
nomical operation; positive finger-tip control of the 
drying medium under all conditions; the drying of 
light and heavy goods, side-by-side, at the same 
high speed, without bar marks or creases. Every 
element involved in the fast, uniform drying of a 
wide variety of qualities, at moderate tempera- 
tures, has been perfected to the highest degree in 
these newest “NATIONAL” machines. Write today 
for complete information. 


Antomatic Loop Dryers Straight Enum Tenters 


Package Yarn Dryers Return Type Tenters 
Print Goods Dryers Apron Steek Dryers 
Truck Type Skein Dryers Continuous Yarn Dryers 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. L 
































Cotton Loom Harness Cotton Loom Reeds 





Mail Eye Harness Corduroy Reeds 























; Selvages Woolen Reeds 
1 Lease Harness : Duck Reeds 
: Combs of all description , | Metal Reeds 
Flat Steel Heddles Frames 


Heddle Rods and Accessories 


New Type ) Single 


a. t Lock Hooks 











Pioneer Atlanta Company, 


1374 Murphy Ave. 
RAymond 2136-7 





Atlanta, Georgio 


For Comfort 
and Convenience 


. make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home. You 
will enjoy the comfort and convenience which 
the Biltmore offers. Situated jst outside the 
city’s center of noise, it provides vhoughtful ac- 
commodations, within a setting of Peace and 
Quiet, for those who appreciate the best. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations ... popular prices throughout. 


RATES FROM $3 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 














late 






ne en > alee 









ATLANTA BILTMORE 




















Infra-red ray drying gives 
greater speeds with lower oper- 
ating costs. Write for informa- 
tion—today. 














RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Infra-Red Ray Combustion Equipment 


NEW YORK, N. Y.B 


455 WEST 45th STREET 


TULL 


rit ERRTLIT tt Pe ee LE 


ASITERRTRERIEL ERLE eaaai eee ibe Peeeboeree 








i 


PEDTERORTTLET eae tee 





You will immediately sense ond 
enjoy its old hospitable. otmos- 
phere which has marked this os 
a truly fine modern hotel. Located 
within a five-minute ride to every- 
thing worthwhile, and yet far 
away from disturbing city noises. 


600 ROOMS with bath $3.00 up 


COMFORTABLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
lovage aad Resfaurants 











Peegeeregeege 
















WANTEL CBRAWEORD, JR., Manaeer 





STREESS PHILADELVPHEA 


Sth ee 


OULU 








UU LLC 
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1-ELIMINATE WORN, DILAPIDATED PARTS 








Z STEPS ORDER RLBLE REPLACEMENTS 





Decide which parts should be replaced. Some worn parts vibrate 
and thereby may actually break other perfectly good parts. Per- 
haps some parts should be made sturdier to run heavier fabrics 
required by the government. So make a list of troublesome parts 


Henderson Repair Parts, for example, are dependable from every 


point of view. Castings are clean—are cast by skilled molders 





3—INSTALL THE REPAIR PARTS PROPERLY 


using accurate patterns and proper metals. Machining is precise. 
Each part is thoroughly inspected before it is shipped to your 
| mill. Henderson Repair Parts are made to stand the gaff. 


’ 4 | | | 
Pe Lhe 3 Much breakage of parts is caused by improper installation. Cor- 
/ MW rectly fitting parts do much toward eliminating such unnecessary 








breaks. Henderson Repair Parts facilitate correct installation be- 
cause they are machined precisely. Hubs are bored to close tol- 


# erances. Keyways are accurately slotted. Henderson Repair Parts 
2 actually help you or your fixers do a correct job because 
€ Henderson Parts fit your machinery. 


AES 
-- 


It is up to you to keep up production. Keep it up! 





—<aguRY € MACHINE Go * TEXTILE MACHINERY 

















Established M E RROW incorporated 


For Overseaming and ye with maximum 

efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 

modernize with the 

MERROW CLASS A MACHINES | 
} : }) ) 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 





For your de-sizing problems — 


our technical men are at your 


Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- service .. . Write‘‘or ‘phone. 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 
Write fer details and let us demonstrate these WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, IN C. 


machines on your own fabrics. : 180 MADISON-AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 














LLL 








RURETRGAROCHAAGEA AG AAGceAticticae 


> HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. Box 721, Phone 1796, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
er discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 

















UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set ‘‘want ad style.’’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


Per Inch Per Inch 
BO Qa $6.00 = a pinasibinintndataniinll $4.50 accepted at display rate only. 
8 inches 7277227777777 825-100 inches ~~~~~~7777~= {90 -—«»«-Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
ED snteintcmmeninmitannii 5.00 200 or more inches_____ 3.75 Ga., count as eight words. 
— 



































STEEL TANKS 


10,000 gal. Tank . Tower 
15,000 gal. Tank on 50 ft. Tower 
22,000 gal. Tank on 44 ft. Tower 
25,000 gal. Tank on 75 ft. Tower 
25,000 gal. Tank on 80 ft. Tower 
85,000 gal. Tank on 65 ft. Tower 
40,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 
50,000 gal. Tank on 75 ft. Tower 
100,000 gal. Tank on 40 ft. Tower 


20 Oil ‘Storage, 8,000, 15,000, 20,000 
and 25,000 gal. Capacity & Pumps. 


2—50 ft. dia. by 30 ft. high, 10,500 
Bbl. capacity Riveted Steel Tanks. 
TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT 
& MCHY. CORP. 
305 Madison Ave. New York, MN. Y. 





EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg,, Charictte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Paul B. Eaton, Former member 


Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED 
Textile Editorial 
Assistant 








We have an opening on the edi- 














torial staff of COTTON for a 
man of proper qualifications. 
Must be not subject to current 
military service, should have 
good academic education and, 
preferably, background, training, 
294 Washington Street and experience in rextile manu- 

Boston, Mass. facturing. Applicants should fur- 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We invite correspondence with employers 
seeking men and men seeking positions. 
Over 40 years in business, serving 
Southern and Northern mills. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 














ACCOUNTS 
WANTED 


Well established young aggressive south: 
ern textile organization, servicing the en- 
tire southern textile industry, with rela- 
tion to sizing, dyeing and finishing, is 
open for one or two non-chemical accounts 
with responsible firms. 

In a position to represent on both a sales 
and service basis. 

Facilities for carrying local stocks if nee- 
essary in our plant, sprinkler systemed. 


This will be of interest to firms whose 
organizations have been depleted by war 
necessity. 

Territory thoroughly covered by ear, bus, 
train and plane. Address Box 608, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


nish full details of education and 





experience, schooling, and facts 
POSITION WANTED 


as to family circumstances, de- 
pendents, etc., and recent snap- 

Job as cloth room overseer. Ten shot of self. Apply by mati only. 

years experience on all kinds of Address: Robert W. Philip, Edi- 

goods. Good reference. Address Box tor of COTTON, 1020 Grant 

607, COTTON, 1020 Grant Building, Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 




















POSITION WANTED 


As second-hand or foreman of carding. 
Have finished carding and spinning course 
with the I. C. 8S. Schools. Have studied 
C. W. McSwain Book of Textile Calcula- 
tions. Am familiar with processing rayon 
staple fiber. 49 years old. Address Box 610, 
care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced and competent 
Assistant Overseer Carding wants change 
for promoticn. Can produce high quality. 
economically. Small family. Good habits 
Address Box 609, COTTON, Grant Bldgz., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





























POSITION WANTED 


Manufacturing executive with 22 
years’ experience in plush and tap- 
estry manufacturing desires posi- 
tion as department head, assistant 
superintendent or assistant manag- 
er with well-established mill. Age, 
40, married (three children under 
18). Experience covers warp prepa- 
ration, weaving both plain and Jac- 
quard, mending and burling, piece 
and yarn dyeing, finishing and final 
inspection, plant and machinery 
layout and maintenance. 

Address Box 603, care COTTON, 
Grant Building, Atlanta. 








Your Advertisement on This Page. . . 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you 
desire a good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your 
business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,100 
copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads 
of departments throughout the industry. 


Send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc. PHILADELPHIA 
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STANDAR 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 


with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 





boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 


dure for better whites with less bleach. 








DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY LOCKPORT, W. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS 


Check Traveler Waste withthe 
Proper “Putting-on” Tools 


Traveler waste is no longer a small item of increased 
operating costs. It is waste of critical metals that are 
urgently needed for actual weapons of war. 


Considerable traveler loss or spoilage occurs when 
they are being put on the rings. Waste at this point 
can be greatly reduced by equipping ring spinners 
and twister tenders with properly designed hooks or 
wrenches. 


The hooks and wrenches above were designed by 
Victor for applying Horizontal Travelers. They are 
shown, together with many other styles for Vertical 
Travelers, in the Victor Wrench Circular. Any of 
these tools may be copied in your own machine shop 
with our full permission. 


Be sure to keep a copy of the Victor Wrench Circu- 
lar on hand. And for any help you need in getting 
the most hours of service life from travelers on your 
spinning or twisting, ask a Victor representative. 








aa. INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE 
:) ee of the more popular wrench styles 
Fenn _.. | are given in the Victor Wrench 





——- | Circular. For special wrench prob- 


eff ti 
tts ot! 
£7 


i 
tals, fh} 
oaths ti i 


ae, | lems, the experience of our expert 


Sas | sues | designers is at your service. 








VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO. 


ATLANTA GASTONIA 
33 Inverness Ave., N.E 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 





VICTOR 


Ring Travelers 


rg 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX 





GLYCERIN 


is rationed. If you are a user of glycerin 
as a hygroscopic agent, you should try 
our new 


ORPOLIN 


which is almost twice as effective as 
glycerin. It is a heavy, colorless and 
odorless liquid, neutral, non-volatile and 
non-inflammable. It is 


AVAILABLE 


without preference rating. Makes gums 
swell, exerts smoothing effect on starch 
paste, prevents gelatine and glue from 
gelatinizing. 











THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 
SO Union Square, New York, N.Y. 














LOOM STRAPPING 
hampion YD 


The CHAMPION Textile 








Leather line includes loom- 














strapping of the same qual- 


ity and standard for which 









the name Champion stands 
in our other leather products. 
Detailed accuracy of design 
—absolute uniformity—eff- 
cient dependable production 


in any volume. 


aes Oc mal Bir Os. 2, Be pe. 3 on 
«a Bis adie gh i ‘ ne ge 
a ae 


Mat SCs Sind 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 











| Se 
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The Advertisers’ Indew is published as a convenience and not as @ 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to tndee 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 


Abbott Machine Co. ........ - 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ........ 129 
Abington Textile Machinery 
We kb ks 0ekw es Sat 600-89 ° 
BERN GG. oh 6cbdeescsucern 154 
Albi Chemical Corp. ........ as 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 32 
Allis Co., Louis ...... 35 and 36 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. .... 18 


Aluminum Co. of America .... 45 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... * 
American Air Filter Co. .... * 
American Aniline Products, 


Be. ‘neseetenias bade neas 115 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 

CRE COED. ccceeecrtececcsece 10 
American Hotel Association ..146 
American Leather Belting 

BK. 6666 ebeess ced edeenst 142 
American Magnesium Corp. .. * 
American Moistening Co. ... * 
American Monorail Co. ...... 52 
American Paper Tube Co. 156 
American Viscose Corp. ..... 47 
American Yarn and Processing 

Os - < a tes dle ar his Bee ae « 119 
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LARGEST RING-MAKING PLANT 
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WORLD’S 


Our 70th year comes at a crucial time in 
the world’s history. We’re glad we've 
stuck to “Rings Exclusively” because 
that fact has forced us to do an extra 
good job to stay in business and grow. 
Asa result, in this time of great urgency, 
the Textile Industry is able to obtain 
DIAMOND FINISH rings which are 
literally setting new records for high- 
production operation, 


We make all types 
of Holders 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Wem Twister Rings since 1873 


! ! PECTOROORRTOTI OGRE E TET 


LEWIS AIR LIFT 


for use on 


FOLDING 
MACHINES 


WITH WOMEN in- 
creasingly replacing 
men as folding ma- 
chine operators, tex- 
tile mills and finishing 
plants are faced with 
the problem of making 
their mechanical 
equipment easier to 
operate, as well as keeping it at top-notch efficiency to 
meet the present challenge of production. 

The Lewis Pneumatic Table-Lift eliminates the conven- 
tional foot treadle and the heavy work of raising the fold- 
ing machine table by foot. This is especially hard on fold- 
ers of larger than 4 or 5 inch capacity. 

This Lift is operated by compressed air, usually available 
in mills and finishing plants—where not available a com- 
pressor can be supplied. 


Ask Us More About It! 
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COligy 
MACHING py 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
YORK PHILADELPHIA 


fices NEW GREENVILLE 
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1] DECISION-14 BENEFITS 


A. P. T. Yarn Carriers are made of layers of 
tough paper wound and glued together around 
a former. Thus “built around the hole” they are 
always concentric with the spindle. They are 
also impregnated for water repellency and 
hardened by baking. These features result in 
the following benefits to users:— 





1. Perfect Balance, reducing vi- 
bration with resultant wear. 


7. Resiliency. Even if bent by 
abusive handling, will usually 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE THESE 
CARRIERS A TRY. THEY’RE USED 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING OR 
WEAVING OF ALL FIBRES. 


BGs Ui yee OR ais By: _ 7 
--_ © 5 Ge eo el te ge ee ee 


. , , traight t indle. 
2. Resist Distortion from changes straignten out on spinate 


in humidity and temperature, includ- 8. Light Weight, which some- 


ing normal steaming. ' 
times saves power. 


3. No Splinters. Smooth, hard 


surface does not catch the yarn. 9. Great Strength in proportion 


to weight. 
4. Free But Controlled Deliv- 


ery, — a natural result of smooth, 
hard surface, deep, well rounded 
corrugations and freedom from dis- 







10. Long Life, due to strength 
and resistance to distortion, splinter- 
ing, etc. 


tortion. 
















11. No Static, which is often an 


5. Seldom Chip or Split, due to important consideration. ; 
“built up” construction. Fr 


12. Larger Capacity in some 
cases, due to comparatively thin 


6. Perfect Spindle Cling (due to 


resiliency), which eliminates slip- walls and small diameters (if de- 


sired). 


page and reduces spindle wear. 


13. Yarn Protection, due to ab- 
sence of splinters and rough spots. 


14. Ultimate Low Cost, due to 
operating economies, long life, etc. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


1898 WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Oni., Canada. 


ESTABLISHED 
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Te Ranges uP f° ” = 
Sizes — | odin - gect ORIVE- Lower cost, 
NVENIENCE DI -_ fewer parts (no 
TIO | TO ALA 77/7 SPEED CONTROL co TIONS. beceYv speed- changing 
Ow iTHOUT _ a start- intermediore is closer to where 
Place omens one snamauatl dudes. ine Use less space- 
top button ot any ¢ be run it is nee sur machine design. 
: sat to which a wire can Streamline ¥ 
e outrel i ithi FROM A- Cc. power 
: sypPLY. The “Ppock 
q” V «Ss Speed d Control 
age important 


Unit brings _ - 
advantages — ny- 
price. Mount ple a 
where. Simply conhe 
it by three wires - 
g 3-phase 9°“: — 


ion Aids: 


iow 


r Product : 
ee stopping, reversints 
setting, safe spe ’ 
ing, ample 
e with 


speed-s 
for threae 
starting torqyv 


n. 
smooth accele ratio 


, 
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TOOL ROOM LATHE —A ma- HOSIERY MACHINE-—The Reli- 


Get Bulletin 31° 
for details 



































































| chine-tool maker designed a new ance V*«S§ Drive for this full-fash- co 

| 10-inch all-electric precision lathe ioned hosiery machine is arranged TRIC % ENGINEERING = 

| with all elements of the Reliance for “program” control. Separate cE ELEC -~ @ ¢ CLEVELAND. OH 

' V*S Drive built in as integral speed control handles are set to suit 1082 IVANHOE ROA in Principal Cities 

; parts of the machine. Provides a five different operations; speeds Sales a 

smooth range of spindle speeds change automatically as each oper- a te ca MILLING MACHINE 


' from 5 to 2500 r.p.m. indicated by ation is finished. 
a magnetic type tachometer on 
| front of lathe headstock. 


—A machinery build- 
er put new life into 
an old milling ma- 
chine by applying a 
74 hp. V*S Drive. 
With more power, a 
wider range of mill- 
ing speeds and more 
convenient control 
the machine has 
become a bigger 
producer. 











BEAMING MACHINE-—A textile 
machinery builder made use of the 
| FOIL Wwinere—A producer of V*S Drive to design a beamer on 


CABLE FORMING 
and WRAPPING— 


A V*S Drive replac- 
ed the system of gears 





} aluminum foil gets smooth an entirely new principle. All ele- and pinions formerly 
) acceleration from a low threading ments of the Drive are enclosed used to obtain speed 
§ speed to the top operating speed within the machine. Provides step- changes for the tap- 
) with a 5 hp. 148-1150 r. p. m. less speed range from 50 to 1000 ing head on this 
= Reliance V*S Drive. Fewer yards a minute; slow starting cable-forming and 
| breaks when winding mean more speeds; quick stopping. wrapping machine. 
emcirang Now, no time is lost 


in changing speeds. 
Product is more 
uniform. 





BODY-CHASSIS ASSEMBLY — An automobile 
plant synchronizes the travel of body and chassis 
assembly lines by using Reliance V*S Drives. An 
operator, seated where the lines join, speeds up or 
slows down the overhead body conveyor so that 
the body can be dropped into place on the chassis. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. © 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


BIRMINGHAM « BOSTON « BUFFALO « CHICAGO + CINCINNATI « DETROIT * GREENVILLE, S. C. » HOUSTON, TEX. « LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE. « ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO « SYRACUSE, N.Y.* AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RELIANCE“, MOTORS 





E DKERS —V*S Drives are 
te.dily combined with instru- 
Mats regulating temperatures 
| 2nd pressures so that speeds 
Ccinge automatically. The drives 
these coal feeders change their 
/ S@ as required to keep steam 
Pp essure constant. 
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Leading textile mills have 
been using Vatrolite on 


a Army and Navy cloth since 


1939. Today, over 75% of the production of 











this time-tested reducing agent is going into 


government work. 


Here’s why. Vatrolite has a uniform, granular 
structure. It keeps ‘dusting’ down to a mini- 


mum. That means less wheezing and coughing 


on the job... . better, more efficient working 
conditions . . . fewer man hours lost in filling 





those vital Army and Navy contracts! 


‘ 


Vatrolite measures up to rigid government speci- 
fications to the letter. Always full-strength and 
highly stable, it assures you of exacting results 
in vat dyeing ... longer, bigger runs. ( Another 
¢ 
plus when it comes to speed!) What's more, 
Vatrolite is an ideal ‘‘stripping’’ agent for cotton 
and rayon .. . strips colors from defective 


materials or reworked goods quickly, efficiently. 


Write today for details. 


*Sodium Hydrosulphite Concentrated 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


~~ A Ret Oe 


NEW JF 8 Ses 





MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE* 


"Keg. U.S. Pac. OF 
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